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Hardwoods Must Have Advertising Campaign 
and Trade Extension Program 


|By F. F. Fish, Secretary National Hardwood Lumber Association, at Annual at Memphis, Tenn., 


Hardwood lumbermen in every sec- 
tion have been wondering what has 
happened to the industry to prevent 
their making a living out of it in pro- 
portion to the effort they have put 


into it. Some of them have solved 
the difficulty by giving up trying. 
Some have done this voluntarily; 


others not. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to con- 
vince the most optimistic that this pain- 
ful condition is not temporary. We 
are in it up to our necks and we are 
sinking a little deeper with every pass- 
ing day. 

In order to find out just what was 
happening to us, and why, it occurred 
to me that it might be a good idea to 
hold a little experience meeting. 

You will recall a letter that I sent 
out from association headquarters sev- 
eral weeks ago asking for specific in- 
formation in regard to the inroads 
made by substitute materials in mar- 
kets which were formerly considered 
to be markets for hardwoods. * * * 

The result of this questionnaire, 
gentlemen, and your response to it, 
supply the answer to the question 
which we set out to solve: What has 
been happening to the hardwood lum- 
ber industry? 

We have the answer. You have 
answered it yourselves. We have been 
losing our markets to substitute mate- 
rials. There is no longer any question 
about it. The only question now is, 
“What are we going to do about it?” 

I believe that the time has come 
when it is absolutely necessary to take 
some aggressive action or run the risk 
of losing stil other markets precari- 
ously held in the face of constantly in- 
creasing attacks from outside compe- 
tities *. oF 

Limitation of production is merely 
a stop-gap in such a situation. As one 
manufacturer wrote me, “Give us a 


few more years of declining’ markets 
and curtailment will take care of it- 
self.” That’s obvious on the face of it. 

Whole industries offering natural 
markets for hardwoods that once were 
our bread and butter have coolly cast 
us out and have gone forward using 

















the products of competition at a vastly 
increased rate as their own volume has 
mounted and mounted beyond their 
wildest dreams. 

I have a report from one corporation 
in one industry that consumed 140,- 
000,000 feet of hardwood lumber a 
year fifteen years ago. With its pres- 
ent volume, and using hardwood lum- 
ber at the same rate, that corporation 
today would be consuming 280,000,000 
feet of hardwood lumbeg per year. 
But at last reports its consumption of 
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all hardwoods for all purposes had 
dropped to 25,000,000 feet a year due 
to the adoption of substitute materials. 
And this is only one case out of many 
thousands in scores of industries. 

We have all seen the statistics show- 
ing a steady, remorseless falling off in 
per capita consumption of hardwood 
lumber—from 115 feet per capita in 
1909 to 57 feet per capita in 1925. 
Those figures will mean more to you 
if you stop to consider that every time 
the industry loses one single board 
foot per capita it takes a $5,000,000 
sale. 

Some of us have been inclined to 
question the reliability of these fig- 
ures, refusing to be convinced that 
actually, with a steadily increasing 
population, less and less hardwoods 
are being consumed each year by the 
American people while the use of com- 
petitive materials is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Even in the great 
building years since the war we have 
witnessed a steady decline in the con- 
sumption of hardwoods and we have 
ignored it. Other things came along 
to commaud our attention temporarily. 
The automobile industry, for one— 
until that too fell under the spell of 
competition, and once more we have 
seen a great and growing market 
snatched away from us. 

Then came radio and for a time that 
has been a life-saver for some of us 
but already we see the metal cabinet 
coming on the scene and again hard- 
woods are being shown the door. 

Here is a natural market for hard- 
woods, gentlemen, and we are losing 
it because we are not doing anything 
to hold it. 

No industry was ever granted so 
many opportunities to enrich itself and 
no industry, in my opinion, has taken 
so little advantage of these opportuni- 
ties. [Turn to page 48] 
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BETTER DRYING 


STOP DEGRADE WASTES! 


by Drying Your Lumber and Wood Stock in 


UNIVERSAL VACUUM DrRyY KILNS 


In Use in Hundreds of Outstanding Plants Everywhere 


Write Today for Facts und Figures 


UNIVERSAL VACUUM Dry KILN Co. 


417 - 21 
CITY BANK BLDG. 











‘XWANT EXTRA VALUE? 








DRY KILN ENGINEERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS MO. 


KANSAS CITY, 














HERE IT 10! 


Scores of keen buyers throughout the country 
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know from experience that it pays to order Knee- Z 
land-McLurg stock. Let us convince you! p 
150,000 ft. 1” No. | and Better kiln dried Bireh ZA 


45,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common kiln dried Birch 
200,000 ft. 1” No. | Common air dried Birch 
24,000 ft. 1” No. | and Better Basswood 
35,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Common Basswood 

27,000 ft. 6/4” No. 2 and Better Soft Elm 
30,000 ft. 6/4” No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
100,000 ft. |” No. 2 and Better Ash 


“KORRECT-MAKE” Birch Flooring 


50,000 ft. 13/16x24” First Grade 
20,000 ft. 13x16x2'4” Second Grade 


21,000 ft. 13/16x24” Second Grade [2 
to 5% ft. 


60.000 ft. 13/16x2%4” Third Grade 
35,000 ft. 13/16xi2” First Grade 
13,000 ft. %xi'2” First Grade 










Quotations Promptly Given 


WISCONSIN 


HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


YOULL 
SAVE 
MONEY 


KNEELAND-MSLURG LUMBER CO. 


SALES OFFICE-PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN. 
MILLS AT MORSE WIS PHILLIPS Wis. 


PINE 

KorrecrMake 

MAPLE AND BIRCH 
FLOORING 
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is made in a special 
size for Lumber 
Dealers. 


This Portable, Elec- 
tric Driven Saw han- 
dles Cross Cutting, 
Ripping and Miter- 
ing. It is furnished 
complete and ready 
to run. 


Sell Your 
Lumber Orders 
Squared, Ready to Use. 


Cut Brooders, Hog-houses, Garages, etc. ready to assemble; Sort 
and Salvage all those odd sizes and lengths. These are just a few 
of the jobs ONAN “SAFTY SAW” will do for you. 


Ready cut service to your trade is what will keep them satisfied 
and by it you will profit. 
HERE’S A TRIAL OFFER! 


Try an ONAN “SAFTY SAW” in your yard for thirty days. 
Then, if you think you can afford to be without it, send it back. 
There is no obligation. 


Tell us what kind of current you have and let us send our pro- 
position. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS 


1202 Royalston Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Bridging Gap in Supply of Timber 
HILE THERE IS. abundant evidence that the aggregate re- 
2) maining timber resources of the United States are sufficient 
to supply the needs of the country until the present mature 
forests have been replaced by regrowth, it is inevitable that some 
of the mills now operating will exhaust their timber and be under 
the necessity of ceasing operations. It is believed, however, that 
there will be much less of this sort of liquidation than is commonly 
supposed. Often in the past experience has shown that by closer 
utilization, by maintenance of a single shift, or even by reducing 
the capacity definitely, operators have been enabled to extend their 
original supply of timber until by special purchases and other 
expedients the gap has been bridged between virgin and regrown 
timber. 

Timber growing already has been pretty well established as a 
policy by many of the larger operators in the important forest 
regions, and methods of utilization are steadily being adapted to 
a-changed situation. In the case of the larger operations this 
may mean the installation of supplementary equipment or even 
the establishment of byproducts plants. For the smaller operators 
it may mean specialization as well as some sort of co-operation in 
groups. In some of its phases the lumber industry in certain 
sections may to a greater extent than it does today provide seasonal 
employment for people engaged at other times in agriculture. 

Developments that already are taking place suggest that lumber 
manufacture and wood utilization will be the major occupations 
in the great forested regions for an indefinite period in the future. 
In fact, there is so much land in the United States that is suited 
to no other purpose that it must as a matter of national economy 
be used to grow timber. It is inconceivable that timber will 
be grown and not used, as it is inconceivable that a material so 
generally used as is wood will ever cease to be of great im- 
portance to mankind. Tree growing, therefore, has a sound basis 
in national economy, as wood use has a sound basis in national 
needs. 

So far as can be seen at the present time, the future of tree 
growing is as sure to prove profitable as any investment can be 
that looks far into the future for returns. It is not by any means 
unusual to finance industrial undertakings by the issuance of bonds 
for long terms of years. In many such cases there can be no 
greater assurance of future prosperity for such industries than 
can be given for tree growing, lumber manufacture and wood use. 
Conditions may change, but not so radically nor so suddenly as to 
forbid adaptation to new situations. What the lumber industry 
has to do is to be alert to significant developments and quick to 
make minor adjustments as needs arise, instead of assuming that 
things will always be as they now are. Only in that way can 


the lumber industry be perpetuated and the demand for wood be 
maintained. 





Need For Uniform Delivery Customs 


ROBABLY it is no more characteristic of the lumber business 
than of many others that some bad trade practices have 
grown up in it, but there is no doubt but what the lumber 

business has its full share of such. The fact that conditions that 
operate to the detriment of lumber dealers may have been per- 
fectly harmless and innocent in their origin does not change the 
fact that in the outcome they often entail heavy penalties. 

A case in point is that of over-liberality in credits, which had 
its origin in the natural desire to accommodate the customer and 
hold his trade and good-will, but which has led to abuses that 
have caused the financial downfall of many dealers. However, it 
is not the purpose here to discuss credits, but rather, to consider 
certain phases of another trade problem—likewise harmless and 
even praiseworthy in its origin, but which with the passing of the 
years has developed a kick like a mule. 

This little brother of the credit and collection problem, the cut- 
price competition pest, and other members of the Trouble family, 
is known as the delivery question. Now, there is nothing essen- 
tially troublesome about making deliveries of lumber or other 
material, or of performing any other service, if the cost of that 
service is figured into the selling price, as of course the cost of 


te 


delivering is supposed to,be. The difficulty comes when the dealer, 
if serving farm trade, has to explain to a customer why he delivers 
to Mr. Smith “free” but tacks on an extra charge for delivering a 
quarter of a mile further down the road to Mr. Jones; or, if a city 
dealer, why he dislikes bogging his truck in an attempt to place 
the lumber on the exact spot designated by the contractor, op 
the building lot, instead of rolling it off at the curb—his delivereq 
price being based on the latter procedure. 

It would seem that “delivery” ought to mean the same thing 
in all cases; that it should not in one instance mean delivery at 
the curb and in another at a spot that may, and very often does, 
impose extra labor, the cost of which must be borne by the seller, 
thereby definitely adding to his delivered cost and trimming his 
margin of profit on that particular transaction by the same amount. 
Of course, in a general way, the added cost on any particular 
delivery is “taken care of” in the overhead. In other words Peter, 
who receives his lumber at the curb is—if “robbed” is too harsh 
a word in this connection—at least gently squeezed in order that 
Paul, who insists that his material must be hauled onto the lot, 
regardless of condition of the ground, may profit by the extra 
service given. 

The customer may be “always right,” but it is difficult to see the 
logic of one customer getting extra service—which frequently can 
not be rendered without additional cost in time and labor—that is 
not given, because not required, by another customer, both of 
whom are paying exactly the same price for their purchases. 

A hidden factor that must be considered in this connection is 
the indirect expense—in that the extra time required in making 
difficult deliveries necessarily to some extent slows down other 
deliveries, retards the flow of materials from yard to job, and 
may entail consequences not readily computed, because of an in- 
tangible character. . 

No one, of course, is individually to blame for bad trade cus- 
toms, nor can they be successfully opposed by an individual. They 
have grown up as such things do, like weeds in fertile soil. The 
only remedy is intelligent co-operation to eliminate conditions that 
impose unfair burdens upon the dealer, and to seek to establish 
uniform standards equitable to all concerned. 





Cost Factors in Farm Production 


URRENT DISCUSSION indicates that the financial condition 
C of the farmers of the country is still a matter of serious 
concern. There are some aspects of the farmers’ situation 
that are believed to be different from those of all other producers 
of commodities useful to man. These aspects deserve special con- 
sideration because much of the discussion reveals a tendency to 
stress unduly the similarity between farming and other industries. 
It is a favorite observation that farming must be put on an indus- 
trial basis, that the farm must be operated like a factory and that 
efficient management of production will solve the farmers’ 
problems. 

Efficiency everywhere, on the farm as well as in the factory, is 
demanded by conditions that confront all who offer their products 
to the public. Efficiency on the farm, however, means something 
more and something different from what it means in the factory. 
From the mechanical viewpoint, that is in the matter of sub- 
stituting machine power and horse power for man power, the 
farmer has not lagged; for today a few men with larger machines 
drawn by more horses or by tractors are producing as much as 
many used to produce. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that by this enlarged use of power the acreage cultivated per man 
and the per capita production have increased more than has the 
production per acre, because “extensive” methods are not conducive 
to big production per acre. 

The farmer can—and many of them have done so—increase his 
efficiency by improving the character and the arrangement of his 
farm buildings. He can improve, and he has generally as. his 
financial means have permitted, the method of performing the work 
of the household and the farmstead. He may not have worked 
out the finer and more minute details, but in general the farmer 
has not been blind to the opportunities of labor- and time-saving 
machinery, equipment and methods. 

The farmer’s situation differs from that of the manufacturer, and 
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indeed from that of all other persons in that he always has Nature 
for a partner and Nature is not a silent or an indifferent member 
of the concern. The farmer must fight a constant battle with 
insects and with plant diseases. He is a co-worker with the soil 
and he has for his aids or opponents the climate and the weather. 
In a brief hour an inopportune rain may ruin a prospective fruit 
crop. In a single night frost may destroy a crop just short of 
maturity. In fifteen minutes hail may annihilate his best cash 
crop. Excessive rain or prolonged drouth may eliminate all hope 
of profit from a year’s work. All these forces affect the farmer 
directly as they affect the remaining population indirectly. Fore- 
sight can not forestall them; efficiency can not prevent them; they 
defy machine power as they defy man power. 

Farming differs essentially from manufacturing in that the vol- 
ume of the crop produced is determined largely by the fertility 
of the soil, and to a less degree by the amount of labor performed 
upon it. Cultivation, that is the mechanical preparation and care 
of the soil, certainly exerts a positive, direct and immediate in- 
fluence upon the crop grown; but cultivation will not take the place 
of fertility. The farmer may increase the fertility, and, therefore, 
the productivity, of the soil by applying commercial fertilizer, 
which, of course, involves a cash outlay. He may conserve and 
perpetuate fertility by growing leguminous crops, by feeding grains 
and roughage to live stock and returning fertility in the form of 
barnyard manure. This involves a definite type of farming. 


As no more labor is required to cultivate fertile than to culti- 


vate sterile soil, the large crops produced on fertile lands cost 
less per unit of volume. 


That is to say, in the long run certainly, 
the prosperity of the farmer is dependent more directly upon soil 
fertility than upon power. A tractor can not take the place of 
nitrogen, phosphate and potash; nor will these suffice without 
humus in the soil. It is plain, therefore, that the farmer is 
confronted with all the difficulties that confront the manufacturer 
and with some in addition. 

In comparisons that are made between the income of the farmer 
and the incomes of persons pursuing other vocations, account must 
be taken of the fact that the farmer may, that in many cases he 
does and that in most cases he should, get much of his food 
directly from the soil and the farm without the intervention of 
anybody to exact a tribute in cash for service rendered. The 
farmer can get eggs from his own hens, milk and cream from his 
own cows, vegetables from his own garden, fruit from his own 
trees and meat from his own live stock at cost without paying a 
profit to anybody. As a consequence, his income from the farm 
must by a proper method of accounting include a large part of 
the living of himself and his family. If he receives for his effort 
a net cash balance above his living, he is as well if not better off 
at the end of the year than is the average person working for 
wages who must pay rent for his home and buy all his food and 
clothing. 








Metropolitan Yard Has Fire Loss 


New York, Sept. 25.—Ordinarily a lumber 
yard fire receives only passing notice from the 
metropolitan dailies. But when it happens that 
the yard is located in the center of a veritable 
nest of skyscrapers, on the same site it has 
occupied without serious damage by flames for 
nearly sixty-five years, it becomes an item of 
interest worthy of elaborate first page atten- 
tion. : 

Such a fire occurred last Saturday afternoon, 
shortly before 5 p. m. in the lumber yard of 
the Wright Lumber Co., a landmark in the 
theatrical district and located at 158 West 
Thirty-eighth Street. Peter A. Smith, presi- 
dent of the company, said today that $50,000 
would cover the loss, which is fully’ protected 
by insurance. He said the plant would be re- 
constructed and business continued at the same 
location. 
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Moisture Content Survey 


New Or.eAns, La., Sept. 25.—A survey to 
determine the moisture content requirements 
for the specific uses of longleaf and shortleaf 
pine has been launched by the Southern Pine 
Association through the Forest Products Lab- 


oratory, Madison, Wis., with W. Karl Lough- - 


borough in charge. The survey will be con- 
ducted through observation and study at rep- 
resentative mills of the association membership. 
The results of the study will be placed in the 
hands of the committee on moisture content 
for report to the annual meeting next March. 

The purpose of the survey is to determine 
the facts on which will be based discussions 
relative to the practical application of moisture 
content limits in all grade specifications of the 
southern pine rules so that the maximum mois- 
ture content allowable under the rules on every 
item and grade manufactured by the subscriber 
mills will be laid down for the guidance of the 
trade. . 

The determination to conduct an investiga- 
tion along these lines was reached at the last 
annual meeting of the association and proved 
one of the most outstanding features of the ses- 
sion. The grading rules committee and its 
subsidiary moisture content committee held 
discussions relative to endorsement of the Na- 
tional lumber standards promulgated under the 
auspices of the National group. The sentiment 
developed in favor of moisture specification 
proved a surprise, even to Chairmen W. T. 
Murray and P. A. Bloomer. A lively discus- 





sion centered on whether the committee should 
go even further than the National standards 
and it was decided that a study should be made 
to determine whether it would be practical to 
write in maximum moisture content specifica- 
tions on all items. The general: meeting di- 
rected that the study be made, this step being 
recommended by the grade rules committee. 


Fire in Chicago Retail Yard 


Fire which started in the boiler room early 
on Thursday morning, Sept. 27, at the retail 
lumber yard of the South Millwork & Lumber 
Co., at Eighty-first Street and Hoyne Avenue, 
Chicago, destroyed the stocks of lumber and 
the building in which the boi‘er was housed. 
The one-story office building was damaged by 
smoke and water. According to Paul O. John- 
son, president of the company, the office rec- 
ords were saved. Mr. Johnson also stated that 
the loss is covered by insurance, and the com- 
pany plans to rebuild right away. 

A survey looking to the efficient use of lands 
now idle or being used unwisely is now being 
made in the mountains of southeastern West ~ 
Virginia by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. © 


Big Federal Order Reported 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Organs, La., Sept. 27.—It is reported 
here that the Government is placing orders for 
21,000,000 feet of lumber and timbers for use 
in Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands. South- 
ern p-ne producers are being canvassed by wire 
as to stocks available for immediate shipment. 

[Reports of this big inquiry for lumber for 
Porto Rico have come to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN from several sources, but have not 
been authenticated. The report was not con- 
firmed in Washington, where a special inquiry 
was made.—EbpiTor. ] 


Plaintiff Favored in Kiln Suit 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 24.—In the United 
States district court for the district of New 
Jersey, Judge Bodine presiding, a suit in equity 
in which the Humidity Control Co. was plaintiff 
and the Mengel Body Co. was defendant, the 
decision was in favor of the plaintiff. The suit 
involved the validity of Krick Process Patent 
No. 1,490,569 and the Krick Apparatus Patent 
No. 1,513,727, both of which relate to the kiln 
drying of lumber. The court decision Was 
that “a decree may be entered finding both 
patents valid and infringed.” 





Shipments Gain on Orders 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Sept. 27—Four hundred and ninety-five softwood mills of seven 
associations with normal production of 382,765,000 feet, gave actual production during week 
ended Sept. 22 as 89 percent, shipments 91 percent and orders 88 percent of normal production. 
The week’s figures for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 











No. of Normal Actual 
Sorrwoops— Mills Output Output , Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association........ .s..+e- 161 85,730.000 73,777,000 87,269,000 86,928,000 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association........... 33 33,026,000 36,457,000 35,980,000 28,182,000 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn..... 20 31,837,000 32,891,000 27,462,000 24,828,000 
California Redwood Association...........+. 14 7,453,000 6,116,000 5,849,000 7,777,000 
North Carolina Pine Association........... 74 15,690,000 5,641,000 6,487,000 9,159,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association........... 8 13,344,000 13,688,000 10,577,000 10,283,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... 185 $188,004,000 171,952,000 174,776,000 168,830,000 
: 495 375,084,000 340,522,000 348,400,000 335,987,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 48 21,456,000 4,705,000 4,432,000 4,854,000 
Petals, MOTtWOOESS. 0.0 o.0-0.c00.0 pccrcceecee --543 396,540,000 345,227,000 352,832,000 340,841,000 
HarpDwoops— 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 75¢ 15,709,000 5,454,000 10,136,000 10,391,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... 3347 60,160,000 47,153,000 50,963,000 51,310,000 
Totals, hardwoods ....... mene ovesunde .409F 75,869,000 52,607,000 61,099,000 61,701,000 


¢Units of daily capacity of 35,000 feet. 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for 


week ended Sept. 15, and production is log converted to lumber scale. 


West Coast Association included in normal figures. 


tNormal is for week ended Sept. 15. 
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“Delaware” and “Chesapeake” Oak 

Referring to Inquiry No. 2,202 relative to 
the term “Delaware” oak, many years ago 
that term was used by wooden ship builders 
along the Atlantic coast to indicate the tough, 
durable quality of the timber grown on the 
peninsula of Delaware and Maryland, which 
had proven to be most desirable for their 
work. “Delaware” oak is still obtainable in 
that section in limited quantities. 

“Chesapeake” oak is another local term and 
indicates oak grown within certain limits of 
the Chesapeake Bay and considered equal or 
nearly so to the “Delaware” oak for ship- 
building purposes. 

In the old days these terms were intended 
to mean timber in the white oak class. The 
red and black oak species from these sections 
are still considered in the “tough” class and 
are used to considerable extent for boat work 
since the white oak has become so scarce.— 
INquIRY No. 2,202-A. 


[This response is made by a Pennsylvania 
lumberman to an inquiry from Alabama re- 
garding the character and source of Delaware 
oak.—Ebiror. | 


Organize Inspectors for Mutual Aid 


EpIToR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I have read 
with a great deal of pleasure the article on 
“Placing Lumber Inspection on a Professional 
Plane” by T. D. Bayne in the issue of Aug. 
25. The wonder to me is that the proposal 
made by Mr. Bayne has not been made long 
ago and an organization of inspectors formed 
for the benefit of society as well as of the 
inspectors themselves. I assure you I would 
be one of the first to put my shoulder to the 
wheel of progress and help the good cause on 
its way of advancement. 

I do not agree altogether with Mr. Bayne 
when he says that the lumber industry is 
being appropriated by the technically trained 
and scientific inspector, and that this is forc- 
ing the old time inspector out of employment. 
I certainly intend to stay in the game. In 
my opinion a man above 45 years is not too 
old merely because the group insurance com- 
panies say they will not accept him. If all 
of the experience of men of that age and 
older were eliminated from the business of 
the world, I am afraid there would not be 
very much left. In this connection I might 
mention as examples, Henry Ford, Thomas A. 
Edison and Herbert Hoover. Experience is 
as important in the lumber business and in 
the inspection of lumber as anywhere else. 

I started in Cleveland, Ohio, with the old 
Fisher Wilson 
and from that time on I have been engaged 
in various occupations connected with lum- 
ber manufacture. 

Yes, by all means, let us have a professional 
plane for lumber inspectors because it will 
afford an opportunity for better service to the 
industry, and will serve to advance the in- 
terests also of the inspectors.—GusTAveE W. 
HEYL. 


Methods of Retail Pricing 


Referring to Inquiry No. 2,205, published in 
the issue of Sept. 15, as regards pricing to retiil 
trade, while I was manager for another lumber 
company in Wircconsin, I made a price-list based 
on our retail price-list. Every piece of every 
kind carried in stock was priced by the piece. 
Lists were run off on a duplicating machine 
and prices were sent to the retail yards in our 
vicinity. Our yard foreman. truck drivers, 
bookkeeper and clerks were furnished with a 
list, and one was used on the big desk, under 
glass, for handy reference in the office. This 
list is still in use at that office, although it is 
about five years since it was made. 

The piece price was used in pricing all small 
sales, and we found that there was less sales 
resistance with this method than when any 
other was employed. Wherever it was necessary 
to quote prices other than by the piece. we 
priced it first by the hundred feet, and if the 
customer insisted on knowing the price per 
thousand, we obliged him by naming the figure. 
In this connection we also found in quoting by 
the hundred or hv the thousand that we had 


less resistance in selling at odd prices such as 
$59 instead of $60 per thousand. We have 
quoted by the hundred feet for a number of 
years, but the mistake most lumbermen make 
is to price their invoices, journals and other 
records in entering sales by the thousand feet. 

In the average retail yard there are many 
small sales that sometimes take a little time 
to fill and the small additional profit gained 
from the higher piece price is often little enough 
to compensate us for the service rendered. In 
these times when people are of the opinion that 
lumber prices are high, the piece price will help 
the dealer regain the confidence and good will 
of the customer.—INQuiry No. 2,205-A. 


[This comment is made on an inquiry with 
respect to pricing lumber at retail. Other re- 
tailers are invited to relate their experiences 
and express their views.—EbiTor. } 


Molds for Cement Bird Baths Etc. 


We want to manufacture flower boxes, bird 
baths, lawn seats etc., of cement. Can you tell 
us where we can buy the concrete molds for 
such work?—INQuIRY No. 2,208. 

{This inquiry comes from a West Virginia 
lumber concern. References have been given 
to concerns that supply molds of various kinds 
for cement work, but no definite information 
is available at this time regarding molds for 
the particular articles mentioned by this in- 
qurier. Readers who know where sch molds 
can be obtained are asked to supply this infor- 
mation for the benefit of the inquirer whose 


Waste Burner for Small Sawmill 


Can you tell us where we might buy or ob. 
tain plans for building a.waste burner for a 
small sawmill, cutting about 10,000 feet of 
lumber a day?—INqQuiry No. 207. 


[This inquiry comes from a aii concern 
in South Dakota. Ordinarily the larger mills 
buy the large steel, watercooled refuse burn- 
ers such as are made by the Muskegon Boiler 
Works Co., Muskegon, Mich., and the Seat- 
tle Boiler Works, Seattle, Wash. Some of 
the rather large mills and many of the small 
= dispose of their waste slabs and edgings 
in “slab pits.” 

“it is believed that many of the mills build 
their own slab pits. They erect conveyors 
long enough to carry the waste to a safe dis- 
tance from the mills and then erect wire 
screens around the spots where the wood is 
to be burned. Sometimes the part of the 
screen toward the mill is of sheet metal and 
of course it is the aim always to locate the slab 
pits on the leeward side of the mill or in a posi- 
tion where the prevailing winds blow from 
the mill so as_ to lessen the danger from fire. 

It is quite likely that many readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with experience in 
building slab pits will be in position to sup- 
ply this inquirer with information that will be 
helpful. The inquiry is published with the 
hope that some of the readers will volunteer 
to furnish this information for the inquirer 


& Co. as water and tally boy. 


name will be given on request.—EpiTor.] 


whose name will be given on request.—EbiTor.] 
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A vessel is being loaded at| 
the Cutler & Savidge Co.’s dock, 
Spring Lake, Mich., with deals | 


to be shipped direct ‘to Glasgow, | 


Scotland; 300,000 feet 
size of the cargo. 
* * om 


The Ogemaw Lumber Co. at | 
Bay City, Mich., has recently | 
cut up a large tree into lumber. | 
The tree made 17 logs measur- 
ing in length 16 feet. The butt 
log made 2,500 feet of lumber 
and the second log 1,900 feet. 


There are 27,000 furniture 
makers in France, and between 


is the 


far been practically impossible 
to bring it into general use. 
| Naturally an article with which | 
consumers are unacquainted 
sells slowly alongside of one 


| with which they are familiar, 





4,000 and 5,000 manufacturing | 


firms. 
_ + * 


The cedar shingle business 


which started in with such won- | 


derful 


prospects of develop- | 


ment last year, has hardly ful- | 


filled the sanguine hope which 
some entertained. The intro- 


duction of cedar shingles as | 


one of the staples of the market | 


has by no means been a failure, 
but the demand for them has 
not attained quite the propor- 
tions that were expected. For 
a certain class of trade, notably 
that from far off sections like 
Texas, the shingle of cedar is 


almost indispensable, its com- | 


paratively light weight render- 


ing it economical for transpor- | 


tation over long distances; but 
in sections nearer by it has so 


and it is only to be expected | 
| that it should be so with 
| cedar shingles in competition | 
| with pine shingles. 
ee ¢& © 

All the large sawmills on | 
Puget Sound, Washington Ter- | 
ritory, are running on full time | 


except the Ludlow and Utsalady | 


mills, which have been shut 
down for a short time. 


Thirty-five citizens of Red. 
River, Wis., were araigned re- 
cently at the instance of E. 
Decker, who charged them with | 
the taking of timber from his | 


| 


lands in Casco. Fifteen of them | 


settled by paying $200—the | 
others are awaiting trial. 
* * * 


A tree resembling a cedar| 
with foliage so full of combus- 
tible matter that it burns like | 
a flash on the application of a| 
match, is one of the wonderful | 
things which are told of as ex- | 
isting in Nevada. 

* #*# @# 


So far this season R. A. | 
Alger & Co. have cut from their | 
Harrisville, Mich., tract of pine | 
| 25,000,000 feet of long timber, 





| mill 


| six feet 


all of which has been hauled 
over their railway, rafted and 
sent to eastern markets. They 
have also cut and hauled sev- 
eral million feet of short logs. 


* #* #*# 


A sawlog delivered at the 
in Tacoma, Washington 
Territory, recently, scaled 7,092 
board measure; it was nearly 
in diameter and 24 
feet long. 
* # * 

The city of Manistee, Mich. 
has twenty sawmills and four- 
teen lath and shingle mills in 


_ active operation. 


The newest thing in the way 
of electrical improvements is 4 
machine called the telemachon. 
It is the invention of William 
Wallace of Ansonia, Conn., and 
it is believed, will when per- 
fected solve a problem which 


| has long been a puzzling one to 


scientists—that of transmitting 
power economically over long 
distances. It is proposed to 
utilize the powrr generated by 
falls, rivers and tideways, by 
first converting it into elec- 
tricity and then reconverting 
the electricity into power by 
means of the telemachon, which 
is of course located where the 
power is to be used, the cur- 
rent being carried to the de- 
sired point by ordinary metallic 
conductors. 
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Southern Pine in Excellent Demand; Stocks Are Low 


Average bookings of southern pine mills were well main- 
tained during the week ended Sept. 21, though a little lower 
than in the preceding week. Reports say that orders would 
be larger were it not for shortage of cars in some sections, 
and the broken condition of the stocks of southern pine 
mills as a whole. Stocks of 106 identical mills on Sept. 1 
were about 14 percent lower than on the same date last 
year, and nearly 15 percent lower than those of Jan. 1. 
Georgia and Florida output has been curtailed by rains 
that followed the recent hurricane, but the damage to 
lumber plants was not extensive. Recent rains have been 
hampering Mississippi producers also. Operating time 
during the last week was more than 13 percent below 
60-hour standard, and actual output about 14 percent under 
the 3-year average. Some large emergency orders have 
been booked for shipment to the hurricane-stricken islands 
of the Caribbean, but it is probable that the Northwest fir 
mills will supply a good part of further requirements. The 
interior market continues to furnish an excellent volume of 
business, which promises to be maintained well into the 
fall because of the hand-to-mouth nature of recent buying. 
Timbers continue to move well, despite the fact that few 
are being taken by the oil fields, and sales of dimension 
are good considering the lowness of mill stocks. Boards 
and shiplap are in strong demand and oversold, and stocks 
of such workings as flooring are practically absorbed. Trade 
in the East is rather slow, but the middle West, North and 
Southwest are taking more, and southern trade is good. 


Good Fall Demand for California Pines Predicted 


California pine mills in the first thirty-seven weeks of 
the year sold 4 percent more than they produced, so that 
total sales do not make as favorable a showing as those 
for the corresponding period of last year, when they 
exceeded production by 10 percent. But recent stock re- 
ports showed that holdings of higher grades are much 
lower, and unfilled orders for them much larger, than- at 
this time last year. The California market for building 
lumber has been rather dull, as evidenced by the tying up 
of vessels carrying fir from the Northwest. Eastern mar- 
kets seem to be absorbing good amounts, especially of 
shop items, and there are prospects for a brisk fall demand 
from industrial users in these markets. Here the com- 
petitive northern and Inland Empire pines are in stronger 
position, while stocks of consumers are low, and there is 
noticeable a general quickening in industrial lines. Total 
sales of California species will be boosted by the fall de- 
mand for containers for the fruit crops, general reports 
agreeing that the movement of shook will be heavy. 


Inland Empire Pines Moving Well at Recent Advances 


Borkings of Inland Empire mills since the first of the 
year ):ave exceeded their production by 15 percent, while 
shipments have been only 11 percent ahead of production. 
The mills evidently have no desire to increase output be- 
yond the needs of the market, but have been finding it 
difficult to fill orders because of their broken assortments, 
and are probably making an effort to round them out. The 
cut recently was 10 percent above normal, which is above 
average for so late in the season. Fall rains are delayed, 
and the mills are making good progress with seasoning. 
The pine market has been helped by the strengthened 
position of competitive fir. Prices of Pondosa are at about 
the same level as they were a year ago, and Idaho white 
has recovered most of the ground it lost early this year. 
Recent advances in the list naturally caused some hesi- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 76 to 80 


tation in buying, but an increasing volume of business is 
being placed at the new quotations. Average bookings 
per mill recently have been at practically the same level 
as at this time last year. They usually increase in October, 
and prospects for their doing so this year are bright. 


West Coast Mills Increase Output to Above Bookings 


West Coast reports for the week ended Sept. 22 indicate 
a decided increase in production, 228 mills reporting a cut 
amounting to 85 percent of operating capacity, whereas 
the preceding week 229 mills cut only 78 percent of capac- 
ity. Probably for this reason, sales of 193 mills were 1.5 
percent below output. In the preceding week, however, 
foreign business had been very heavy, and average per mill 
last week was 20 percent less. Domestic cargo orders aver- 
aged 16 percent and rail business 12 percent less per mill. 
The Atlantic seaboard market has been somewhat dull, 
there being an accumulation there, but it is thought it is 
no larger than fall building activities will easily qbsorb. 
Shipments to California are being held down by with- 
drawal of vessels from the route, and sales about keep even 
with receipts, prices remaining firm. In the rail trade, 
mixed cars are in request at good prices, but buyers are 
disinclined to buy beyond immediate needs. Japan, China 
and the United Kingdom took large amounts in August, 
foreign sales being 36 percent of total waterborne. 


Outlook for Northern Hardwood Sales Has Improved 


Average orders for northern hardwoods during the week 
ended Sept. 15 were higher than the average of any month 
since June, and furnish evidence that predictions of a good 
fall movement are to be fulfilled. Northern production 
has declined further. Buyers from now on will have to 
rely largely on lumber already dried, as seasoning will be 
retarded, and stocks in shipping condition are none too 
plentiful. The industrial slowing down in the first half of 
the year is being succeeded by greater activity among im- 
portant hardwood consumers. Automobile plants are 
buying in good volume, and furniture trade appears to be 
making steady improvement. The millwork industry is 
beginning to take important quantities, and so are the floor- 
ing plants; building was late in getting under way, and 
the benefit.of a large volume of construction is now reach- 
ing these industries. August bookings of 21 maple flooring 
factories were 23.1 percent larger than those of August last 
year, but the month’s output was 24.3 percent lower, so 
that stocks Sept. 1 were 8.8 percent lower than last year’s. 
Undoubtedly they will soon need more rough stock. 


Southern Hardwood Bookings Nine Percent Above Cut 


Southern hardwood statistics for the week ended Sept. 
22 confirm general reports of improvement in the market. 
While production had gained to 78 percent of normal, new 
business exceeded it by almost 9 percent. Automobile 
buying has continued good, and furniture plants are taking 
more than for months, while the wholesalers report that 
miscellaneous industrials are coming into the market. 
Foreign buying is only fair, but even here there are more 
signs of life. Indications are that building trades interests 
have begun to buy more heavily, flooring and millwork 
plants finding need of rough stock. Average prices have 
not shown much change recently, and in fact have been 
pulled down a little by some low offerings. On the other 
hand, farsighted sellers are securing better than average 
returns, and conditions favor a strengthening in quotations 
as a whole, mill and consumers’ stocks being low, while 
consumption is making a gradual increase. 
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“Lumber Headquarters” on Walnut Street, in heart of Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 24.—“Lumber Week,” dedicated by the local 
Hoo-Hoo to the enlightenment of Kansas Citians regarding the lumber 
industry, closed last Saturday after having scored a real and worth- 


while success. 


Lumber has as a result of this enterprising educational 
campaign assumed a new meaning to the public here. 


Appreciation 


of wood as a thing of utility and beauty has been much enhanced. 
Understanding of the lumber industry’s difficulties and problems is 
more general and thorough, and the attitude toward the industry has 


been unmistakably changed. 


This was pretty plainly indicated by the 


tenor of press comments on the activities of the week; by the expres- 
sions of the members of the numerous professional and social clubs 


Industrial Leader Gives Kansas City Rotarians Master 


[Address by Chas. S. Keith] 


The development of the natural 
resources of the United States has 
been the foundation of our na- 
tional growth and national wealth. 
The lumber industry is a romantic 
industry. It is a pioneer industry. 
It is an industry of individualists. 
The romance of developing a vir- 
gin territory, encountering physical 
difficulties and overcoming them, is 
alluring. It is an industry that is 
world-wide in scope. It seeks its 
markets in every State, in every 
country, and in every clime. 

Sentimentalists have designated 
it as a devastating industry, If the 
cutting of timber—which like all 
living things, human, animal or 
plant, reaches old age, ripens and 
dies, unless it is removed and made 
to serve the purpose of mankind— 
is devastating, then it is devas- 
tating industry. If by cutting 
trees national wealth is created, 
housing for man is _ provided, 
bridges for railroads are built, 
ships for ocean transport are sup- 
plied, timber for mines are pro- 
vided that coal might be mined, and 
that other products may be manu- 
factured so that new wealth may 
be created, then it is a devastating 
industry. But, no industry can be 
a devastating industry which ac- 
complishes all of these things. No 
industry can be devastating which 
can, under proper economic con- 
ditions, support itself perpetually. 
Devastation means destruction. 
Utilization is not devastation. The 
lumber business is a natural re- 
source industry, but unlike other 
natural resources, timber is capable 
of reproduction under proper con- 
ditions. Timber can be grown 
the same as wheat, but unlike 
wheat, which is an annual crop, it 
takes at least seventy to 100 years 
for replacement, and under present 
economic conditions, of taxation 
and interest, and low cost of pres- 
ent standing timber, there has been 
no encouragement to do it. Virgin 


timber harvested today is from 200 
to 3,000 years old. The quality 
of such old growth is better than 
that of reproduction because it is 
more mature and denser, and of 
greater strength and durability. 


In 1925, the lumber industry pro- 
duced approximately 42,000,000,000 
feet of lumber. Lumber represents 
only 46 percent of the total forest 
products. Its payroll for that year 
was more than $441,000,000. It 
paid in excess of $42,000,000 in 
State and county taxes. It con- 
sumed more than $100,000,000 of 
materials and supplies from other 
industries. It furnished one- 
seventh of the total traffic to the 
railroads of the country. Its in- 
vestments and liquid assets were in 
excess of $5,000,000,000. In addi- 
tion to this investment, there is the 
investment of the distributer which 
would add a third more. 

More than one-half of the lum- 
ber production is fabricated into 
other industrial products. Ten per- 
cent of it is exported to foreign 
lands. The remainder is used in 
housing. It has more than 4,500 
industrial uses. 

For centuries, the product of the 
forests has been tested and found 
adequate; has cradled man at birth, 
housed him in life, and shrouded 
him in death. 

Kansas City probably represents, 
with the home offices domiciled 
here, the largest concentration of 
lumber production in any one com- 
munity. Kansas City is at least 
700 miles from the nearest forest. 
These investments grew out of 
those originally made in timber- 
lands along the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway, in Arkansas, Louis- 
iana and Texas, at the time of its 
construction. The companies which 
went into the business at that time 
have now extended their operations 
to the Pacific coast, but they are 
still domiciled here. Kansas City 
has been one of the largest mar- 
kets for lumber securities. The in- 


“Lumber Week” Clases 


———— 


which have been addressed by lumber speakers during the last week 
and by the remarks of the uncounted thousands of citizens who fo, 
six days thronged the Lumber Headquarters at 1007 Walnut Street, 
[A complete report on the happenings of Lumber Week up to 
Wednesday afternoon was printed in last week’s issue of the Americay 


LUMBERMAN, pages 38-39.—Editor. ] 


The outstanding event on Thursday was the address by Chas, §. 
Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Co., before the Rotary Club, which 
address was not only brief, consuming but sixteen minutes in time, byt 
also pithy and to the point and generally regarded as the principal 
utterance of the week. Mr. Keith’s speech appears in full below. 

Other speakers before clubs and civic and business organizations 
included Clifford G, Scruggs, of the Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co, 
Jefferson City, Mo., and president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association; E. E. Woods, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association; L. R. Putman, merchandising counselor of the Southern 


Pine Association, Chicago; 


William Irving Jones, manager of the 


Portland (Ore.) division of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, W. F. Shaw, manager, central 
division, and W. H. Scales, manager, southwestern division, National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Meanwhile there was plenty of activity at the Lumber Headquarters, 
prominently located on one of the leading down-town business streets, 


vestments have been sound. There 
is a definite relation of timber value 
to timber depletion. The law of 
supply and demand for timber 
operates in such a way that timber 
increases in value more rapidly 
than its depletion. This is because 
depletion is at a greater ratio 
than reproduction. Consequently, 
through the operation of sinking 
funds on one hand and the en- 
hancement of timber values on the 
other, the value of the property be- 
hind such securities increases in 
greater ratio than its exhaustion. 
The industry, like other industries, 
suffered from war conditions, but 
it is recovering therefrom. 

During the war, production of 
lumber greatly declined. After the 
war, production expanded. Post- 
war conditions brought with them 
higher prices for lumber, and re- 
sulted in great expansion of tim- 
ber operations on cut-over lands— 
that is, the utilization of immature 
timber, so called second growth. 
This character of production placed 
on the market a lot of inferior 
lumber. Because of its price it 
was sold and went into construc- 
tion. The effect on construction of 
such lumber, used where it should 
not have been used, was to increase 
maintenance cost and the cost of 





amortization. The statement has 
frequently been made that it is im- 
possible to get good lumber. This 
is not a fact. Good lumber can be 
secured, at reasonable prices and 
at all times, and should be utilized 
instead of poor quality lumber for 
construction purposes. There is a 
proper use to which all lumber can 
be placed. In other words, there is 
a wood and a grade thereof for 
every purpose. The only question 
is to get the right wood or the 
right grade for the purpose re- 
quired. The cost of lumber is not 
as large a factor as the cost of 
maintenance and amortization after 
construction. It represents but a 
small proportion of the total cost 
of construction. Heating and 
plumbing cost more than the lum- 
ber used in construction. 

There is evidence now of a re- 
turn to the use of quality lumber 
and with the increased use of qual- 
ity lumber, there will be a decrease 
in the cost of amortization and a 
decrease in maintenance cost. 
While everybody is familiar with 
lumber, there is little known about 
it. Under the leadership of Secre- 
tary Herbert Hoover, American 
lumber products are being stand- 
ardized, as to grade, quality and 
preparation. In construction, noth- 





Interior view of “Lumber Headquarters,” where 





crowds gathered 
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into which had been gathered an imposing array of exhibits visualizing 
tre story of lumber for the benefit of the many visitors attracted there. 

One of the handsomest exhibits at Lumber Headquarters was that 
of the Southern Pine Association, being a miniature bungalow, white- 
painted and green-shuttered with flower boxes under the windows and 
a porch adorned at the sides with trellises. It was built entirely of long- 
and shortleaf southern pine. Alongside was a model of the framework 
of a large residence, illustrating the fifteen points of construction 
advocated by the Southern Pine Association. In addition, this asso- 
ciation had a large display of panels, showing southern pine both 
natural and in various finishes, surmounted by series of photographs of 
forest scenes, logging and mill operations and samples of wood, 
presenting a graphic story of the industry. 

The Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. showed samples of its product, 
besides photographs illustrating the use of Bloxonend flooring under 
trying conditions, as for instance in warehouses, industrial plants, 
gymnasiums and large offices. 

The Forrester-Nace Box Co., a division of the General Box Co., 
maintained a comprehensive display of its products. 

An interesting exhibit was that of the National Lumber & Creosoting 
Co., of Texarkana, Tex., showing a modern creosoting plant, complete 
in every detail. There were the retorts, both empty and filled with 
lumber for treatment, the oil tanks, the railroad sidings with lumber- 


ful Picture of Lumber and Its 





Built-in features at left were center of interest for the ladies 
laden freight cars, docks, and an extensive storage yard carrying both 
untreated and treated lumber—all very real despite the small size. 

The Frank Paxton Lumber Co., specialist in the rare woods of the 
world, had as its exhibit a fence composed of sixty-four pickets, each 
a different wood and representative of its enormous stock. 

There was also an interesting and comprehensive display of Cellized 
oak flooring, jointly maintained by the licensees—The Bradley Lumber 
Co. of Arkansas; the Tennessee Oak Flooring Co.; the E. L. Bruce 
Co.; the Long-Bell Lumber Co.; the Nashville Hardwood Flooring 
Co., and the Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. 

(Continued on next page) 


Many Economic Problems 





ing but seasoned lumber should be 
used. At the present time an effort 
is being made by the committee on 
American Lumber Standards to 
bring about a definition of seasoned 
lumber so as to draw a distinction 
between that which is so seasoned 
and that which is not. At this time 
the building industry, including 
architects, manufacturers, distribut- 
ers and consumers, is trying to 
agree upon such a definition, to the 
end of producing that which can be 
readily identified by being properly 
marked, and can be guaranteed 
and certified to the ultimate user. 
In the last few years, we have 
been developing into a synthetic 
nation. This is true of lumber the 
same as it is with booze. Claims 
have been made for synthetic lum- 
ber which are not justified by facts. 
Man can not prepare a product so 
well as nature. One of the claims 
for synthetic lumber has been that 
it is a greater nonconductor of heat 
than lumber. This is not true. 
There is no commodity in general 
constructional uses that is as good 
a nonconductor of heat and cold as 
lumber. There is some evidence 
of failures of synthetic products to 
perform all the things claimed, 
with a consequence of a return to 
the use of wood in their places. 


Natural resources industries are 
different from fabricating indus- 
tries. Legislation should make ex- 
ceptions of these industries so as 
to conserve that which can not be 
replaced, or if replaced through re- 
production, can only be replaced 
at cost vastly exceeding the present 
cost of that which nature provided 
originally. I refer particularly to 
the effect of annual taxation on 
lands which produce a crop each 
100 years or more, and to the effect 
of the trust laws on the regula- 
tion of production. The natural 
tendency of taxation is to increase. 
From 1916 to 1926, it was our ex- 
perience that taxes on standing 
timber increased from 9 mills to 
80 cents per 1,000 feet. Under such 
conditions, naturally production 
was stimulated to avoid taxation. 
In other words, timber was brought 
into production in advance of its 
requirements, which meant over- 
production and the consequent re- 
moval of forests that could have 
been better conserved and held for 
future utilization. This covers a 


wide field and I shall not attempt 
to go into its detail, but lumber 
should be taxed on the basis of out- 
put as should all other natural re- 
sources, at a fixed amount per 
1,000 feet, per ton, or per barrel, as 








| 
| 


Southern pine bungalow, shown in rear, proved a great attraction 


the case may be, and mineral and 
timber lands should not be taxed. 

Our trust laws are aimed to pre- 
vent the control of prices and pro- 
duction, and yet during periods of 
over-production, output should be 
adjusted to meet public require- 
ments if the resource is to be con- 
served. This is practically impos- 
sible except by agreement, but if 
done by agreement it is in viola- 
tion of law. The industry is in a 
position where one department of 
Government says we should adjust 
production to current requirements, 
another branch of Government tells 
us if we do, we will be in viola- 
tion of the law. Consequently, no 
such adjustment can be success- 
fully carried out, or if carried out, 
can only be done so at peril to 
those entering into such contract, 
and yet such a policy would be in 
the public interest. This situation 
is becoming understood by our law 
makers, as demonstrated by the 
laws of such States as Oklahoma 
and Texas, providing means to 
conserve oil resources. _ Under the 
laws of these States, commissions 
have been brought into existence, 
with power to enter into contracts 
with individual producers of oil, 
so as to adjust their production, 
through curtailment of drilling and 
pumping operations. This prin- 
ciple should be carried further 
into the”whole picture of natural 
resources. In this manner, both 
the public and the industries would 
be protected from the operation of 
uneconomic laws. 

Another situation that has been 
working against the lumber indus- 
try has been the question of build- 
ing codes in the various cities. The 
lumber industry is not as highly 
organized as the substitutes, and 
for that reason has neglected to 
watch such legislation, while its 
competitors have promoted it. 
Everybody knows that wood will 
burn. As a consequence, it is easy 
to convince any legislative body 


that it should not be used in cer- 
tain construction. This has largely 
been augmented by fire prevention 
programs. We have no quarrel 
with the prevention of fire. Any- 
thing that can be done to that end 
should be done. Our objection to 
the problem is the dissemination of 
misleading information. We are 
told that this year the fire losses 
in the United States are greater 
than the year before, but we are 
not told that the insurable property 
value has increased in the same 
period at greater ratio than the in- 
crease in fire losses. We are not 
advised that most of the fires that 
occur are caused from contents and 
not from construction. We do 
know that the so called fireproof 
construction, in many cases, expe- 
riences greater losses than other 
construction when fires occur 
therein. Steel will expand and col- 
lapse; reinforced concrete con- 
struction will do the same. We 
have in our large cities antishingle 
ordinances, but we do not know 
that in California, where they have 
no such ordinances, the per capita 
fire losses are smaller than in any 
other State in the Union. I do not 
attribute this entirely to the use of 
wood, but to other things as well. 
These are matters requiring time 
to go into and for that reason I 
am only touching upon them. 

In closing, I am happy to say the 
lumber industry, which has been 
undergoing a major depression 
during the last five years, has come 
out of it, The cause for the de- 
pression was expansion in produc- 
tion; reduction in time of trans- 
portation; liquidation of reserve 
supplies and production in transit 
released by the change in transit 
time, and the consequent develop- 
ment of hand-to-mouth buying. It 
has come out of it because of a 
substantial national reduction in 
production, the completion of liqu!- 
dation of supply, and an increase 
in foreign and domestic demand. 
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The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association booth which was so 
familiar at the retail conventions last season constituted the exhibit 
of that association, and attracted a great deal of attention. There was 
also, as part of one of the two window displays, the cross section of a 
600-year-old Douglas fir tree illustrating the great historical events 
that have occurred in the world during the life of this tree. This 
historical cross section also was one of the attractions at most of the 
retail meetings last winter. 

An exhibit of particular interest to the women visitors to Lumber 
Headquarters, that attracted them by the scores, was that of the Rust 
Sash & Door Co., consisting of built-in features of every description— 
telephone cabinets, bath room cabinets, ironing boards, fold-up break- 
fast sets and the like. 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. showed some prodigious samples 
of lumber from its California white and sugar pine mills, one piece 
among the many measuring 24x5/4-inches and another 24x16/4-inches. 
The California Redwood Association exhibited a redwood board 6 feet 
wide by 6/4-inches thick—a product of the lumber industry which the 
visiting Kansas Citians never ceased to marvel at. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co, maintained a comprehensive display of 
doors, knockdown window frames and the like, and also of Grainard- 
etched Douglas fir panels. The Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. also was 
represented. 





i 


How to properly lay shingles of various brands was visualized by 
the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., which also showed a pains. 
takingly prepared chart of facts and figures proving “Why Wood 
Walls Are Best” and why they give greater comfort at lowest cost, 

An excellent display of walnut veneer was given by the Penrod, 
Jurden & Clark Co. 

The window displays at Lumber Headquarters were well planned 
and artistic, truly conveying the spirit of lumber and stimulating q 
desire to see more and learn more—which was quite easy, just stepping 
inside. In one of the windows were twenty-four unidentified pieces of 
lumber, and the person who made the best guess as to their species was 
to be awarded a suitable prize. 

All the displays were attended by representatives of the various asso- 
ciations or business concerns, prepared to explain the exhibits to all 
interested and to furnish any additional information desired. These 
representatives were all busy men, the interest of the public being 
evidenced by its inquisitiveness. Near the entrance was a large table 
piled high with literature of every conceivable kind on the subject of 
lumber, its characteristics and uses. This table was constantly sur- 
rounded by information seekers, studying the booklets and usually walk- 
ing away with their pockets stuffed. “A good start for a good 
library,” remarked one, making his exit with an armful of literature on 
home construction and remodeling. 





Sensible Cutting Plans Assure Lumber 
Supply for Future Needs 


[ Address made by E. L. Carpenter, President, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, before Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 20, 1928) 


Several days ago Mr. Eames told me that he had been called up 
by your president, who wanted to know what subject I would 
speak upon today. At that time I had not given the matter a 
thought, but I told him on the spur of the moment to tell Mr. Jones 
that I would talk about “current market conditions.” It is always 
in order to talk to lumbermen about market conditions, 

The lumber market, like the poor, is always with us, and its 
tendencies at any given time have much to do with how we lum- 
bermen feel, and more to do, possibly, with how we respond, for 
instance, to the appeal of, say, the community fund or the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra—to mention two subjects other than 
lumber in which I am very much interested. 

Those of you who have access to the various weekly reports of 
the several softwood lumber manufacturing associations have doubt- 
less noticed during the last two years, and more particularly dur- 
ing the present year, a gradual but persistent tendency which is 
changing the relation of the production of lumber to the shipments 
of lumber. 

For some months now, aggregate shipments of softwoods have 
exceeded the production. This simply means that the surplus of 
lumber accumulated during a period of prolonged over-production 
is being gradually absorbed, and that the production of softwoods 
and the stocks of lumber on hand are being brought into a balanced 
relation with the current world consumption of lumber. I per- 
sonally believe, in fact, that a true balance has practically been 
reached at this time, although several large manufacturers of white 
pine (the preferred of all softwoods) are still quoting prices which 
indicate that they do not agree with me. 


A Slow Moving Business 


This lumber business in which we are engaged is, and always 
has been, a slow moving business which responded reluctantly to 
supply and demand conditions. 

The reason for this is that here in the North our northern pine 
lumber manufacturing operations were seasonal, and eighteen 
months passed from the time a tree was cut in the woods until 
the proceeds from the sale of lumber began to return to the manu- 
facturer in the shape of money. Thus approximately two years 
were required to correct either a condition of over-production or 
shortage. As the industry developed in the South and West, in 
different climates and under different conditions, these periods 
were very much shortened, for the reason that logging operations 
by railroad moved contemporaneously with the lumber manufac- 
turing and the heavy inventories of both logs and lumber which 
prevailed in the North were very greatly reduced by this and by 
practically all-year ’round operations. 


Notwithstanding all this, the lumber busi- 
ness today remains distinctive in character 
and in some essential points different from 
most any other manufacturing business. 
Changes which are inevitable are still recorded 
slowly. 


Individual Correction of Over-Production 


How this current over-production of which 
I have been speaking came to be, and why 
the manufacturers are now individually and without common agree- 
ment co-operating to correct it, it is doubtless what you would like 
to hear. 


You will recall that after the post-war readjustment of 1920-21 
practically all branches of the lumber trade entered upon a for- 
ward movement in 1922. The four years from 1922 to 1925 were 
years of active development in the lumber business. A number 
of new plants were completed in the West during these years. 
Generally speaking, it was a period of increasing production, ex- 
panding distribution, and to all competent operators and merchants 
a season of reasonable profits. With the new plants which were 
completed during this period and the improvements and additions 
which were made in many old ones, over-production was inev- 
itable, and it began to appear in 1925. 


While 1925 will go down in history as a very satisfactory and 
profitable lumber year, it was Aug. 1 of that year when our com- 
pany began to discuss the general lumber situation and particularly 
our own production and marketing policy. Business was still good 
at this time, profits were reasonable and our own mills were oper- 
ating to capacity. As we looked over our own production and market- 
ing records, however, it became apparent that, while we were hav- 
ing the best business we had since the war, we were making more 
lumber than the volume of business we were doing warranted, and 
we saw no way further to expand our volume. There was only 
one answer, and that was either then or in the near future con- 
servative action called for the production of less lumber at our mills. 


Decided Reduction Was Necessary 


To make a long story short, after this date the situation developed 
quite rapidly, and before the year was out we had decided that it 
would be necessary to reduce the output of our western plants by 
approximately 20 percent, for it became apparent that not only our 
own companies, but others, were making more lumber than they 
were selling or than it was possible to sell, without causing com- 
plete demoralization of the markets. 


Restriction of output is something you can not talk about with 
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competitors with a view to identical action without being on bad 


terms with the United States Government. 

Without consulting anyone, we put our reduced production pro- 
gram into effect. We made no secret of the fact and told our com- 
petitors from time to time what we had done and why. Some of 
them were interested; others laughed at us and told us there was 
under-consumption but no over-production, and planned to increase 
their output in 1926. In fact, in 1926 the pine mills in California 
produced more lumber than they had in 1925 by 200,000,000: feet, 
this notwithstanding the 20 percent reduction at our plant. On 
the other hand, many pine manufacturers in the Inland Empire 
reached the same conclusion we had and took like action. From 
that beginning the movement has spread, simply because the logic 
of the situation was unanswerable—there was nothing else to do. 

In 1927 the California mills, which had seen the market collapse 
under their increased production until pine lumber everywhere was 
practically being sold at cost, or below, changed their program. 
The same year both fir and southern pine began to co-operate, and 
those are the reasons why the aggregate production of the various 
softwoods has worked into a reasonably well balanced relation with 
the world’s demand for the various kinds of softwood lumber. 


Three Essential Factors 


Three facts have a place in any discussion of present or future 
lumber prospects and marketing conditions. They are: 

The amount of softwood timber available in the United States 
and Canada; 

The reforestation movement 

The production and use of lumber substitutes. 

The ablest forest engineers we have, recently placed the life of 
the remaining softwood stands of the United States and Canada 
at thirty-seven years, on the basis of present consumption. When 
I recall that I have lived in Minneapolis forty-one years and been 
engaged in the lumber business all the time, I can hardly realize 
that this statement is approximately true. It is the more startling 
when we recall further that in quality these softwoods of ours can 


not be duplicated anywhere in the world. 

The reforestation movement is._backed by a strong public senti- 
ment, by the Federal Government, by the several States, and by 
the private timber owners. It is going forward effectively in many 
places in our country and something is being done in practically 
every tree-raising State. The progress in the rapid timber growing 
areas of the southern and the~Pacific coast States is remarkable. 
On certain areas in the southern States, a second cutting of saw- 
log timber has taken place since the Civil War. On the Pacific 
coast the growth of the young forests is surpassing expectation, 
The success of the movement is well assured. : 

We are hearing much these days about lumber substitutes. There 
are a number of them on the market. Some of them, particularly 
those which are produced from wood fiber, are very valuable. They 
are destined, I believe, to have a far-reaching development and to 
augment the supply of true lumber, and further, through the utiliza- 
tion of refuse waste in the forests and at the mills, be a mighty 
factor in assuring, along with the reforestation program, an ade- 
quate supply of lumber for future generations. Personally, I do 
not believe that there will ever be a shortage of lumber in the 
United States. 


Changes and Adjustments Ahead 


Changes and adjustments are not very far ahead of us—they 
will come gradually in the future as they have in the past and will 
result in a perpetual supply of forest products. 

What then about “current market conditions” about which we 
started to talk? Simply this: They have been improving steadily 
during the last six months and will, I believe, continue to improve 
until our great lumber industry is once more stabilized on a rea- 
sonably profitable basis. 

We lumber manufacturers, along with the forestry department. of 
the Federal Government, are in a sense custodians of a great nat- 
ural resource and we can only fulfill that trust by co-operating 
with the forestry department to make the lumber business responsive 
to the legitimate needs of the public. 








Modernization Plan Wins Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 24.—The Modern- 
ization Bureau of Kansas City, recently organ- 
ized to promote home remodeling and mod- 
ernization along the lines already so successfully 
pursued in Decatur, Ill., and Topeka, Kans., is 
progressing rapidly in enlisting the codperation 
of the concerned local industries and profes- 
sions and in raising the fund necessary to 
definitely launch its campaign. At a heavily 
attended meeting with the Real Estate Board 
of Kansas City, held at the Baltimore Hotel, 
last Friday noon, the realtors enthusiastically 
pledged their support to the program and 
underwrote their financial quota. 

In opening the meeting, Porter Hall, presi- 
dent of the Real Estate Board, heartily endorsed 
the modernization campaign, which he called a 
civic project of great importance, “a construc- 
tive plan for building for the future.” 

R. J. Clark, treasurer of the Kansas City 
Power & Light Co., and chairman of the Mod- 
ernization Bureau of Kansas City, thereupon 
explained to the realtors the plans and pur- 
poses of the campaign, saying in part: 

There is an enormdus equity in a great 
Many homes and business properties which 
the owner possibly has lost sight of and does 
not realize that he can put to use by making 
his own property modern and more livable, 
and surround himself with conveniences that 
he feels can only be secured by sacrificing his 
property and moving to rapidly growing resi- 
dential districts. Just as most of us are 
struggling for a 1929 model automobile, we 
are hoping to enable this property owner to 
live in a 1929 model, up-to-date house and at 
the same time enhance the value of his own 
property and that of others in the neighbor- 
hood. We intend to make these possibilities 
known by advertising in the daily press. 

The property owner, learning through the 
advertising columns that there is such an or- 
ganization in the city, will call at our central 
office and outline his desires. We will have 
an architect consult with him, and having ob- 
tained his ideas, if they are practical, the 
architect will make a sketch showing the 
house or business property as it will appear 


Having agreed upon the nature of the altera- 
tions, the architect will have an engineer pre- 
pare plans and specifications, and estimate the 
labor and material and other costs. Contrac- 
tors belonging to the association will bid on 
this work, and it is stipulated that they will 
use materials and supplies purchased from 
other members of this association. The bids 
will be opened in public, and with each bid 
there will be a bond from the contractor 
guaranteeing that he is prepared to do the 
work for the money specified.. Thus the prop- 
erty owner will be assured that he is not run- 
ning into an unexpected indebtedness. 

Should the property owner desire financial 
assistance to carry out these improvements, 
he will be put in touch with financial institu- 
tions able and ready to help. Thus we hope 
to put labor and capital at work, and to give 
manufacturers and distributers of building 
materials a constantly increasing market for 
their products. 


Mr, Clark thereupon introduced as the prin- 
cipal speaker of the day O. W. Rosenthal, of 
Chicago, president of the Builders’ Association 
of Chicago and the Associated Building Con- 
tractors of Illinois, and vice president of the 
Home Modernization Bureau of the National 
Building Industries. 

Mr. Rosenthal pointed out the great eco- 
nomic value of remodeling, as a_ business 
stimulation, as a method of upbuilding com- 
munities and restoring older sections of the 
community which are disintegrating and where 
values are becoming depressed because of the 
condition of its old-fashioned homes, and as 
a means of creating a better family life, a 
more comfortable existence and greater spirit- 
ual values. “The spiritual side of remodeling, 
the effect on family life, the renewed inter- 
est of those who suddenly find they have been 
standing still or going backward, when they 
finally realize how much can be accomplished 
with a few well spent dollars, can not be 
measured,” declared the speaker. 

Mr. Rosenthal emphasized the investment 
value of remodeling. “To add $2,000 in 


modernization of a structure previously valued 
at $6,000, produces not an $8,000 value but 
more often a value in excess of $10,000 to 
$12,000,” he declared. “But greater than this, 
it creates a community improvement.” 

The program of the Kansas City movement 
is similar to those of the home modernization 
bureaus organized elsewhere. It is, as accord- 
ing to_its announcement, “formed as a part of 
a national movement to modernize and beautify 
old homes which are inadequate or decreasing 
in value, homes which are in districts suffer- 
ing from waning values because of age and 
location, and homes in good districts but lack- 
ing in space and attractiveness.” The move- 
ment will also include the improvement, re- 
modeling and modernizing of business build- 
ings. Arrangements have been made with 
banks, building and loan associations and other 
financial institutions to finance the work where 
necessary. 

A fund of $50,000 is being raised to get the 
organization started. 

Besides the chairman, the directors of the 
local bureau are A. J. Rector,’ general con- 
tractor; Arthur Elliott, supervisor of agencies 
of the Farm and Home Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation; E. A. Sandler, executive secretary of 
the Real Estate Board; Albert Tamm, vice 
president of the A. O. Thompson Lumber Co. ; 
F. F. Dodds, general manager, American Radia- 
tor Corporation, and A. W. Archer, of Archer 
& Gloyd, architects. 


(@@m@aeaeaeaaana: 


Tue WISCONSIN conservation commission is 
obtaining options on a 5,000-acre tract of land 
on the border of Sawyer and Price counties for 
a northern lakes park. The options are to be 
made to terminate Sept. 1, 1929, to give the 
next session of the legislature the chance to 
consider the purchase, for which there has been 
much agitation for the last four years. Gov. 
Blaine twice vetoed the project and Gov. Zim- 
merman, who will go out of office this term, 
has vetoed it once. 
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TX Experts Find Wood Holding Its Own 


Railroads Will Continue to Use Wooden Freight Cars After 1931—Erects 
Many-Purpose Wood Stadium—W ood Hangars Popular 


WasuHincton, D. C., Sept. 24.—There is no 
truth whatever in the report that the railroads 
of the country will abandon the construction 
of wooden freight cars after Jan. 1, 1931. The 
best answer to this report is found in the 
fact that only very recently one of the large 
eastern railroads placed an order for 1,000 
wooden freight cars with steel underframes. 

It is well known that most wooden freight 
cars now in service are of this general type, 
the important railroads of the country some 
time ago having adopted the policy of con- 
structing wooden cars on steel underframes. 

The only basis for the widely circulated 
report seems to be that the American Rail- 
way Association has adopted a rule providing 
that after 1931 new wooden freight cars shall 
have steel underframes. This is in line with 
a tendency in car construction that has been 
developing over a period of years. 

The same thing applies to a report that 
a movement is under way to stop the inter- 
change of wooden freight cars between -the 
railroads. The report indicates there are more 
than 300,000 wooden freight cars now in serv- 
ice. As stated above, a great many of these 





This stadium has been so constructed entirely of wood that it can be 
Underneath the stand, booths and show 


used for many purposes. 
rooms can be built 


cars are of steel underframe construction, and 
will continue to be used freely by the owning 
carriers and will be interchanged at transfer 
points as in the past. 

In other words, the steel people have not 
put it over on the lumbermen. Indeed, officials 
of the American Railway Association made 
it clear today that no ban has been placed on 
wooden freight cars and none is contemplated. 
The rule calling for steel underframe construc- 
tion apparently was misunderstood by those 
responsible for these reports. 

Among other things, officials of the Rail- 
way association pointed out that whatever the 
merits of all-steel freight car construction, 
cars made entirely of metal are not suited to 
the transportation of all commodities. For 
certain commodities it is claimed by the rail- 
roads that they can not be satisfactorily car- 
ried in cars of wooden superstructure. These 
include oils and certain other liquids. On the 
other hand, grain flour and various other com- 
modities sweat and become mildewed in transit 


unless handled in wooden cars. This would 
indicate that for most commodities the wood 
superstructure will continue to be preferred 
by the carriers. Railroad experts likewise con- 
cede the repair and maintenance advantages of 
the latter type of freight car. 

Once again, therefore, it would seem that 
the calamity howlers got a little ahead of the 
game in their anxiety to give steel a boost at 
the expense of wood. 

So far as can be learned here, the reports 
above referred to did not come from any 
authoritative source in railroad circles. 

The expectation is that all wooden cars now 
in service will continue to be used until they 
wear out, since the policy of the American 
Railway Association is not to rigidly enforce 
a rule that would work a real financial hard- 
ship upon any railroad. 

. **e* *# @ @ 


New All-Wood Hangars for Flying Field 


The California Airways (Inc.), Los Angeles, 
plans the construction of eight new all-wood 
airplane hangars on its flying field. In report- 
ing this fact to the National Lumber Manu- 


bulletin published by the National association 
and tendered his services in connection with 
the construction of the new hangars on the 
Los Angeles field. 

Interest in the airplane hangar bulletin js 
not confined to the United States. L. Messey, 


_member of a large firm of consulting engi- 


ners in Sydney, Australia, has written the 
association for a copy of the booklet, saying : 

We would be very pleased if you would 
favor us with one of your latest copies of the 
publication “Airplane Hangar Construction.” 
For some years we were in practice in the 
United States and we are always interesteq 
in any new American construction publica- 
tion, especially if the same is prepared by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assgo- 
ciation. 

* * * & *& 

Fair Association Erects All-Wood Stadium 


Burdett Green, of the central western divi- 
sion of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Kansas City, has sent to head- 
quarters an interesting report on the construc- 
tion of a new all-wood stadium by the Seward 
County Fair Association, Seward, Neb. 























facturers’ Association, Earl E. Bowe, of the 
western division, San Francisco, points out 
that all of the present buildings on this field 
are of wood construction and constitute one 
of the most attractive groups of air field build- 
ings in southern California. All buildings are 
painted white with blue trimmings. They in- 
clude at present three hangars, two shop 
buildings and one office structure. 


Officials of the company give the following 
reasons for their decision to construct new 
hangars and other buildings entirely of wood: 

1. The cost factor. 

2. Portability in the event the existing 
ground lease is revoked, making it possible 
to move them to other locations. 


3. Maintenance cost, including painting, is 
low. 


4. Can be erected quickly and without 
elaborate technical aid. 

5. Material can be obtained easily and 
quickly. 

Mr. Bowe supplied California Airways 
officials with copies of the airplane hangar 


Close-up view of the underframe and supports of the all-wood grand- 
stand built at Seward, Neb., for permanent use by the Seward County 


Fair Association 


Mr. Green met on a train Ben H. Hughes, 
of Hughes Bros., manufacturers of Washing- 
ton fir cross arms, guy wire guards, ground 
wire moldings etc., who told him of -the erec- 
tion of the all-wood grandstand at Seward. 
He said the two main features embodied in 
the construction are (1) that it is all of lum- 
ber and (2) that it was designed in euch a 
way as to use only such items as are avail- 
able in the average retail lumber yard. 


Mr. Hughes in a letter to Mr. Green pointed 
out that the stadium is divided into five sec- 
tions, each seating 500 persons exclusive of 
box seats, the latter so arranged as to accom- 
modate a total of 350 in addition to the regular 
seats in the stand. This gives an aggregate 
seating capacity of 2,850 persons. The ap- 
proximate cost of the stand complete was 
$8,500. Mr. Hughes stated that this cost 
would not exactly decrease in proportion if a 
stand with fewer sections were built, but very 
nearly so. In other words, if a stand seat- 
ing 1,500 persons was desired the cost would 
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be approximately $5,100, or three-fifths the 
cost of the Seward stand with its five sections. 

The stand is so designed that booths and 
show rooms can be built under it for exhibi- 
tion purposes in connection with the fair. 

Under the arrangement by which the funds 
were raised for the erection of the stadium, 
its backers pay 4 percent interest and agree 
to receive payment on the basis of 50 percent 
of the receipts received for admission to the 
stand. In other words, the collections for gen- 
eral admission to the fair grounds may be used 
for the expenses of the fair from year to year, 
plus one-half of the receipts from admissions 
to the grandstand. If the stadium can be used 
to accommodate baseball fans on other occa- 
sions, the receipts will be similarly divided, 
one-half going toward liquidation of the out- 
standing notes. This finance arrangement is 
unusual and facilitated the raising of the re- 
quired money for construction. 

7 * * ” * 


Wood Sash for Many Chicago Apartments 


Trade extension engineers report an almost 
universal trend back to wood sash in new 
apartment construction in Chicago. For ex- 
ample, plans for thirteen new apartment build- 
ings ranging in height from 13 to 24 stories, 
provide for wood sash in all but one. Speci- 
fications for one other building call for limited 
use of metal sash in a small area only. 

Reasons for this wide use of wood sash are 
its durability, freedom from rust and me- 
chanical difficulties, pleasing appearance and 
heating economy. 

This Chicago development is in line with 
many other reports received at headquarters 
from week to week, showing clearly the 
preference of architects for wood sash. 

* + + * + 


Construction Engineer Joins TX Staff 


V. T. H. Bien, construction engineer of this 
city, last week joined the engineering staff of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. For the present he will devote his time 
and abilities to various publications in prepara- 
tion by the engineering department. Since 1914 
Mr. Bien has been actively engaged in building 
in the national capital and adjoining suburbs. 
His work has inctuded estimating, designing, 
constructing and financing homes and other 
buildings. He was formerly engaged in ship- 
building, chiefly with the Fore River Ship- 
building Co., Quincy, Mass. Mr. Bien is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

* set? @ 
Big Demand for Production Register 


While the Production Register and Directory 
compiled by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is still in the hands of the 
printer, some 1400 requests for copies of this 
publication have already been received at head- 
quarters. Requests so far received come chiefly 
from architects, purchasing agents and other 
specifying buyers. The second printer’s proof 
is in the hands of regional association secre- 
taries for checking and it is hoped the publica- 
tion may go to press by Oct. 1. 

Within the next week or two a salesmen’s 
letter on “Timber Derricks and Drilling Rigs” 
will be ready for distribution. It was prepared 
by A. C. Horner, manager of the western di- 
vision, and R, Y. Hanlon, oil derrick engineer 

Another new salesmen’s letter—‘An Analysis 
of Advertising Claims for Metal Lath”—will 
be ready for publication by Oct. 1. 

** * & & 
Wood Blocks for Paving Popular in Paris 


_ The Department of Commerce has made pub- 
lic a report from Raymond Davis, American 
consul, Paris, stating that more than 2,000,000 
square meters of the 10,000,000 square meters 
of the surface of streets in the French capital 
requiring the attention of the Public Works 

partemnt are now paved with wood blocks. 
In spite of the cost of this type of paving, 
which has increased substantially over pre-war 
figures, it still seems to be one of the most 


popular, and to meet all the requirements of 
climate and traffic as well. The lumber from 
which the blocks are cut is delivered to a mu- 
nicipal plant for manufacture and preservative 
treatment. During certain periods of the World 
War the municipal plant was called upon to 
supply 20,000,000 wood blocks a year. 


x*_ * * * ®& 
“Fire Statistics Facts” by TX Engineer 


Joseph P. Quinlan, of the engineering staff 
of the National association, in an article pub- 
lished in The Carpenter for October under the 
caption, “Fire Statistics Facts,” replies effec- 
tively to an advertisement of a cement company 
in which the statement was made that three 
houses burn every minute. Those reading the 
advertisement, of course, were expected to draw 
the inference that if these houses had been built 


Ad Campaign 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 24.—The most ex- 
tensive national advertising campaign in the 
history of the lumber industry is now in full 
swing under the direction of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Thirty-six trade, professional and industrial 

publications concerned with industry or con- 
struction have been carrying appropriate full 
page advertisements for seven months. 
‘ Thirty farm journals resumed publication 
of page ads with their October issues, follow- 
ing three months of advertising in the same 
periodicals last spring. . 

Beginning with the Oct. 6 issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post full pages will appear 
over a period of three months in the Post, 
Literary Digest, National Geographic, Time and 
Nation’s Business. These pages will be so dis- 
tributed among these magazines that one will 
appear every week. The dates are (national 
general magazines): Saturday Evening Post— 
Oct. 6, Nov. 3, Dec, 1, Dec. 29, Jan. 19; Liter- 
ary Digest—Oct. 20, Nov. 11, Dec. 15; National 
Geographic—November, December, January; 
Time—Oct. 13, Nov. 5, Nov. 26, Dec. 10, Jan. 
%; Nation’s Business—October, November. 

This tremendous advertising to the public will 
be carried to the lumber trade through double- 
page color spreads in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and twenty-five other lumber trade papers, 
bringing the total list of publications up to 97. 
The lumber trade will be further reminded of 
the vigorous advertising campaign in its inter- 
ests by a broadside that will soon be mailed to 
every lumber dealer in the country. 


“The Transformation” 


Simultaneously with the appearance of the 
advertising the remarkable home modernizing 
moving picture drama—“The Transformation” 
—“will take the road” in twenty-five prints. 
This picture relates to a farm home but will 
appeal to any audience. It is expected that 
lumber dealers will urge their county farm 
agents to arrange for bookings in their coun- 
ties. Bookings can also be arranged by writing 
directly to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This fascinating picture concentrates the in- 
terest it arouses directly to the door of the 
local lumber dealer. People are urged to con- 
sult him. It is the best piece of graphic pub- 
licity lumber dealers have ever had. 

Farm Home Contest 

In addition, a “trailer” to the film announces 
a farm home plan contest under the auspices of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, and 


leaflets will be distributed to each audience giv+.* 


ing particulars of the contest. The $2,500 in 
prizes are to be paid in the form of an order 
on a local lumber dealer for lumber and lumber- 
made goods. The winning plans will later be 
published and distributed to millions of farm- 
ers. Wide-awake local lumber dealers, espe- 
cially in farming communities, will see here an 


of cement they would not have burned. 

In his reply Mr. Quinlan concedes that pos- 
sibly three houses may have fires develop in 
them every minute, but adds that the vast ma- 
jority of them are not burned down. In this 
connection he cites the report of the chief of 
the New York Fire Department, showing that 
approximately 60 percent of the total number 
of fires in New York City last year caused dam- 
age of less than $10. In other words, a ma- 
jority of the fires reported in the metropolis 
could hardly be dignified by that name. 

Mr. Quinlan likewise points out that of the 
three houses that burn every minute many are 
of brick, stone and tile as well as of wood. 

A recent survey made by engineers of the 
National association shows that, based on per 
thousand buildings, 56 percent more fires occur 
in masonry than in frame buildings. 


in Full Swing 


excellent opportunity for local advertising and 
sales promotion. Practically every farmer in 
America will be advised of “The Transforma- 
tion” and the contest through the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s advertis- 
ing in the farm papers and through the pub- 
licity of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


“Copy” Takes News Form 


The national advertising copy is in news- 
interest form. It tells of some of the great 
building and engineering feats performed with 
lumber, emphasizes modernization of homes and 
stirs interest in new lumber-built homes. The 
copy varies with each issue but through it all 
runs the theme of the great staffs of lumber 
experts the National and the regional and 
allied lumber associations have built up. 


National Lumber Consultants 


This expert service, available from twenty- 
five offices well distributed over the country, 
has already won many notable victories for 
lumber and is putting lumber utilization on an 
efficient and scientific plane. The service is 
available for lumber dealers who need clinch- 
ing arguments and well-informed advice when 
competing against other building materials. 
When desirable in especially important cases, a 
lumber consultant will be personally available. 
The national advertising will arouse the interest 
of lumber users in the service. The service is 
armed with a growing library of publications 
that assist the lumber dealer to get for lumber 
every job it is legitimately entitled to. Thou- 
sands of dealers are now using them daily for 
selling ammunition. The booklet-—“100 Lumber 
Consultants”—of the service will be supplied to 
dealers who desire to circularize their big-buyer 
trade, especially careful and discriminating buy- 
ers who like to have “reasons why.” 


Future Advertising 


The present advertising campaign will be fol- 
lowed by another, along entirely different lines, 
which will be launched next winter, following 
the exhaustive study the J. Walter Thompson 
Co. is now making of the distribution and pub- 
licity problems of the lumber trade. Other 
campaigns will follow steadily for the next 
four years in conformance with a long-time 
program that is planned to bring about a com- 
plete renovation and modernization of lumber 
manufacture and distribution. 





Every treated main-track tie put into use in 
1910 by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad will by 1930 have saved the com- 
‘pany 93 cents, according to estimates by G. J. 
‘Ray, the road’s chief engineer. On the basis 
of present-day costs the company expects with- 
in twenty years to save $1.26 apiece on treated 
ties placed in track today. On southern lines, 
where the life of an untreated tie is much 
shorter than in the North, savings through 
preservative treatment are expected to ar 
to $3.26 per tie in eighteen years. 
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Rockford Tornado Enforces 


[By W. 


[he tornado which hit Rockford, IIl., Fri- 
day, Sept. 14, killing fourteen persons and 
doing damage to buildings roughly esti- 
mated at $2,000,000, afforded many examples 
of the sturdiness of good construction, as 
well as the usual number of almost unbeliev- 
able accidents which are difficult to ex- 
plain and often are referred to as vagaries of 
the storm. 

The writer went to Rockford the day after 
the tornado to examine the wreckage, take 
pictures, and talk to property owners and 
building officials. He accompanied Messrs. 
Trayer, Teesdale, and Dunlap of the Forest 
Products Laboratory on part of 
their inspection. arm E 

The outstanding lesson taught 
by the tornado was the impor- 
tance of good foundations with 
sills firmly anchored to them and 
of thorough bracing for the rest 
of the structure. In a large per- 


centage of cases where roofs 
were blown off, carried away, 
or even whole houses moved 


from the foundations, it was easy 
to point to the weak spot in the 
construction where the expendi- 
ture of a few more dollars by 
the builder would have greatly 
reduced the amount of damage. 

W. C. Day, assistant building 
inspector, corroborated the ob- 
servation that no type of con- 
struction, save perhaps heavily 


reinforced concrete, withstood ‘ 


all frame construction, or frame with brick 
veneer. It is interesting to note that all the 
fatalities occurred in industrial buildings or 
on the streets. Even the frame residences 
that failed held together well enough to pro- 
tect the occupants from serious injury during 
the course of the storm. 


Type of Damage Different 


The large percentage of frame buildings in 
Rockford caused a somewhat different type 
of damage from that in the St. Louis tornado, 
where 90 to 95 percent of the buildings were 
of brick construction. Forest Products Lab- 











E. Griffee, Forest Products Engineer, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Central Division] 


been torn away too. In St. Louis the walls 
were often forced out though the roof was 
practically intact. 

The type of failure which could most easily 
have been prevented was that where houses 
were lifted bodily from their foundations, 
One of the accompanying illustrations shows 
the houses of Henry Shake and William 
Wallin at 19th Street and 9th Avenue, which 
were carried completely off their concrete 
block foundations to the street below, while 
the garage which stood between them was 
hardly scratched. The garage was securely 


bolted to a concrete foundation, but the 
houses were merely set on their 

-—y foundations. Proper anchorage 

ae to a substantial foundation would 
probably have saved both these 

Ss houses, as they were apparently 

».| damaged only by their fall on the 


street below. The fall wracked 
and twisted them both so badly 
that they have no salvage value. 

Another house at 7th Street 
and 20th Avenue which was lifted 
clear of the stone foundation, 
turned over, and was completely 
demolished. It was an old-timer, 
built with 6x8-inch white pine 
sills, but not fastened to the foun- 
dation. 

The roof and doors of E. H. 
Munson’s two-car garage at 2203 
6th Street were carried into the 
next block, but the walls held 
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the full force-of the twister, but 
that well-built structures fared 
far better on the average than 
those which were built without 
proper bracing and firm anchorage to a good 
foundation. Rockford’s inspection force feels 
that the tornado has convincingly shown the 
merits of some of the building code require- 
ments which the inspection department is 
enforcing for new construction. 

A preliminary survey by Mr. Day has 
shown that the main roofs of 115 houses were 
blown off, 47 porch roofs torn away, 18 
houses wrecked completely, and 5 more 
blown off their foundations but still in good 
enough condition so that they may be moved 
back on the foundation. Eight industrial 
plants were heavily damaged, five of them 
being practically demolished. No record was 
made of garages that were wrecked. Most 
of the buildings, except factories, were of 


A typical example of porch failure. This happened because most of the 
rafters were nailed to blocks on the outside of the sheathing and not 


fastened to the studding of the house 


oratory experts attributed a large part of the 
St. Louis damage to the explosive effect re- 
sulting from the removal of the air from 
the outside of the building during the few 
moments ‘while the center of the tornado 
was passing, the pent-up air forcing out the 
walls, particularly around window and door 
openings. The greater elasticity and “give” 
of frame walls explains the relatively small 
number of failures of this type in Rockford. 
The numerous failures of roofs were prob- 
ably due to a combination of this explosive 
effect, the lifting of the wind under the eaves, 
the impact of flying debris, and poor nailing 
of the rafters to the plate. It was unusual to 
see the walls of a frame house greatly dam- 
aged except by impact unless the roof had 





——— — 





and neither car was damaged. If 
the sills had not been bolted to 
the concrete floor, the walls 
would have gone too, and these 
cars might have ended up on 
someone's front porch, as some others did. 
The badly wracked walls of the garage ex- 
cellently illustrate the importance of wind 
bracing running diagonally down from the 
corners between the studs. 

Another of the accompanying illustrations 
shows a typical example of porch failure. 
Most of the porches were not even fastened 
to the studding in the front of the house, the 
rafters being nailed to blocks on the outside 
of the sheathing. At the brick veneer home 
of C. H. Nelson of 1418 17th Avenue the 
entire porch was removed without loosen- 
ing so much as a single brick, ‘not even on 
the chimney, or damaging the roof or eaves 
more than slightly. Probably all these 
porches contributed largely to the total 























(Left) Homes of Henry Shake and William Wallin at 19th Street and 9th Avenue which were not anchored to their foundations and 


were blown to the street while a garage, between them, securely anchored to its foundations, was hardly damaged. 


(Right) This 


tangled mass is what was left of Plant B of the Rockford Chair & Furniture Co. 
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amount of debris which accompanied the tor- 
do. 
nace: Wood Shingles Stood Up Well 

Wood and the better grade of asphalt 
shingles both stood up well unless literally 
knocked from the roof. Roll roofing, on the 
other hand, was pulled off in large pieces 
wherever it was in the path of the twister. 
How the roll roofing was torn from a ware- 
house roof is shown in an accompanying 
illustration. The lumber deck was still in 
good shape, though the wall was torn from 
under one eave. Another picture shows the 
corrugated iron siding torn from the wall of 
part of the Eleo Tool & Screw Corpora- 
tion’s plant at 13th and Broadway in much 
the same way that roll roofing was torn from 
neighboring roofs. ’ 

The failure of several brick walled timber 
framed factory buildings was observed to see 
if their failure was due to the explosive ef- 
fect noted in St. Louis. It seemed that the 
walls fell inside or outside of the buildings 
indiscriminately, but nearly always in the 
general northerly direction that the storm 
was taking. Possibly opened windows equal- 


ized the air pressure so quickly that failures 
were due principally to the direct effect of 
the wind and debris. 

Oscar Kjellstrom, foreman of the Union 
Chair Co.’s plant at 18th Avenue between 
8th and 9th Streets, said that most of the 
south wall and part of the east. one fell into 
the building, while the small section of the 
north wall fell into the street. He did not 
think that the water tank which crashed 
through the center of the pant to: the base- 
ment could have affected the failure of the 
walls. In the same way the south wall of 
the Elco Tool & Screw Corporation’s plant 
at 14th and Broadway fell into the building. 

Just across the street the north wall of the 
National Chair Co.’s structure fell out onto 
the sidewalk. How the failure of the brick 
wall left the heavy timber frame and walls 
still in place can be seen in one of the illus- 
trations herewith. F. E. Holmquist, of the 
Holmquist - Peterson Co., contractor, which 
is making the repairs, says the floors and 
roof sagged but slightly and that it will be 
necessary for him only to build a new wall. 

The tangled mass of wreckage shown in an 
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Need of Good Construction 


accompanying illustration was the 4-story 
brick veneered plant B of the Rockford Chair 
& Furniture Co. It was so thoroughly de- 
molished that it was difficult to tell just 
which way its walls did go, although several 
survivors thought that the south side of the 
plant crashed in first. Eight of the fourteen 
deaths occurred in this plant. 


An attempt was made to find homes 
sheathed with any kind of composition 
boards to see how they stood up, but none 
were located in the storm-swept area. Build- 
ing officials also were interested in this type 
of construction, but say that lumber sheath- 
ing was used on-all the houses they ex- 
amined. Rockford requires wind bracing in 
all homes sheathed with composition boards. 
Such a requirement might well be made for 
even lumber sheathed buildings. 

All the lumber dealers interviewed reported 
a brisk demand for lumber with which to 
rebuild. Many owners are deferring repairs 
or rebuilding until insurance claims are 
paid, but expect to begin work immediately 
after that, so fall building operations should 
be active. 
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(Left) How roll roofing was torn from a warehouse roof, while the lumber deck remained in good shape. 
corrugated metal siding still cling to the wood sheathing of the Elco Tool & Screw Corporation’s plant. 





(Center) A few scraps of 
(Right) The north wall of the 


National Chair Co.’s plant went out but the lumber frame and floors hardly sagged 





Studies Effects of Rockford Storm 


Mapison, Wis., Sept, 24.—L. V. Teesdale, 
of the United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory, after making an investigation of the dam- 
age done in the recent tornado at Rockford, 
Ill., has made suggestions for making homes 
and office buildings secure against tornadoes, by 
the automatic means of permitting air to pass 
through side walls and roof, substantial base- 
ments for frame houses, and the designing of 
buildings with knowledge of tornado actions 
in mind. Mr. Teesdale also studied the effects 
of the tornado at St. Louis last year. 


He says that the damage is classified into 
that caused by the explosive effect of the storm 
and that done by flying debris. Mr. Teesdale 
has pointed out that the explosive effect which 
is usually the more serious, occurs as a result 
of differences in atmospheric pressure set up 
by a tornado between the inside and outside of 
a building. The sudden drop in external air 
pressure produces internal pressure and some 
part of the building is blown out. 


To prevent such damage he recommends the 
construction of hinged windows and panels 
which would automatically swing outward from 
the internal pressure, thus relieving the strain 
on the walls. 

He is urging various interests such as insur- 
ance companies, architects and engineers, and 
building contractors to establish building codes 
which would include in part, thick basement 
walls, avoidance of suspended ceilings unless 
ample vent areas are included, the strengthening 
of narrow brick and tile piers with steel col- 





umns well anchored, the filling in with a solid 
back of all face veneer, and the tempering of 
lime and gypsum mortars with cement. He 
declares that unused buildings which provide 
flying debris when a tornado strikes should be 
condemned and that roofs should be con- 
structed to prevent their coming loose in the 
wind. 
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Cause of Loss in Florida Hurricane 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Or eans, LA., Sept. 26.—Miserable con- 
struction featuring improper and inadequate 
anchoring of super-structure to foundations 
and roofs to the side walls and main structural 
design of homes and small buildings con- 
tributed to a large degree in storm losses in 
the recent Florida hurricane just as these con- 
tributed to the great property loss at Miami in 
1926, according to a statement issued by H. C. 
Berckes, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association. Mr. Berckes’ statement is 
based on a survey of the stricken region by 
J. S. Farish, district manager of the association 
at Jacksonville, who was instructed to conduct 
an investigation. It was found that wood 
frame houses and buildings where properly 
constructed weathered the storm throughout 
the area, while destruction to buildings of 
shoddy construction, regardless of materials 
used, was almost complete. Mr. Farish re- 
ported that 90 percent of the buildings in the 
West Palm Beach section were damaged, of 
which 15 percent are beyond repair. 

The investigator cited numerous examples 


of well constructed frame dwellings and build- 
ings that withstood the storm, including the 
Royal Poinciana Hotel at Palm Beach and a 
tall steepled wood shingle frame church at West 
Palm Beach that was erected in 1900. The 
construction of boom days, of which West Palm 
Beach had a large proportion, furnished the 
base for the large property loss, it was said. 
The association will stress the fifteen points 
of safe and permanent construction to assure 
storm security in rehabilitation as was done 
following the damage to Miami in 1926 when 
these features were widely adopted following 
a demonstration house model erected there. 
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New Wholesaler Begins Business 


Mempuis, TENN., Sept: 24.—Announcement 
has been made here today of the organization 
of the Southwestern Lumber Co. by N. D. 
Sappenfield and Allan T, Russell, both formerly 
connected with the Baker-Mathews Lumber Co., 
which is well known in lumber circles. The 
company will have offices on the fifteenth floor 
of the Bank of Commerce Building. Mr. 
Sappenfield, who heads the firm, has been asso- 
ciated with the Baker-Mathews Co. for twenty 
years, and Mr. Russell has been associated with 
Mr. Sappenfield for more than ten years. Mr. 
Russell will have charge of the sales. Miss 
Fannie Barthomew, also former Baker-Mathews 
Lumber Co. employee, will have charge of the 
office. The new company will wholesale lum- 
ber and also contract for sale of hardwoods 
with various mills. The new company is now 
open for business. 
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Dealers Discuss Country Deliveries Pro and Con 


’ The New Services Are on the Way, and Retailers Need to Decide 
If Their Communities Are Ready for the Changes 


Speaking of thoughtful suggestions—you 
were, weren’t you?—this happened to us in 
an Ohio town: 

One blazing afternoon when we felt that 
one more thermal unit added to our per- 
sonal temperature would cause us to let 
go like a firecracker, we drew up to the 
curb. The asphalt was mushy underfoot, 
and the store fronts were all but incandes- 
cent. We approached a patriotic policeman; 
red face, white collar, blue uniform; and 
in a weak voice asked to be directed to a 
hotel. The watch dog thought slowly and 
spoke without humor. 

“I guess,” he said, “the Whatzis Hotel is 


the best. Yeah, I’m sure that’s the one 
you want. They’ve been doing some im- 
proving. They’ve just finished 


putting in steam heat.” 


work and lumber retailing, is no job for a 
lazy man; but it does bring in a pretty 
steady stream of money. 


The Shifting Scene in Lumber Retailing 


Mr. Chesshir spoke of the changes that 
are coming about in the lumber business. 
It is notable how many dealers mention this 
shifting of the scene. Not so long ago con- 
servative lumbermen held that new policies 
were a move in the wrong direction; that 
there was no sound reason for the change; 
and that if restless competitors would hold 
their overstimulated imaginations all would 
be as before. The tried and tested methods 
of the fathers would prove their continuing 
worth to the present generation. 


An Expansion Into the Financing Field 


L. P. Smith, of the C. S. Garretson Lum. 
ber Co., Ashland, tells us that his company 
has recently concluded arrangements with 
a Chicago fmancing concern to take care 
of house loans up to, I believe, 85 percent 
of the completed value. This acceptance 
corporation service has been used but a 
short time by the yard, but it seems to Mr. 
Smith to be working splendidly. Once the 
distance between what a building and loan 
association will advance and what a solvent 
family of fair earning capacity has saved 
is bridged over, more customers naturally 
come into the market. This financing busi- 
ness is often the neck of the business bottle. 

It’s something that can’t be 





This week the Realm has been 
hopping about like a flea. No, 
we didn’t say on a hot plate; 
and if we thought it that’s our 
private thought. It comforts us 
to remember that when these 
lines get into print the ther- 


mometer must have backed 
down, and you'll be feeling 
grand. That’s the kind of un- 


selfish person we are; makes us 
mad just to think about it. But 
anyway we can think about next 
winter and try to write in a 
clear, round hand. 

Since this department last 
visited the city of Ashland, 
Ohio, the place has expanded 
out into the country. The out- 
skirts have blossomed with any 
number of attractive houses, 
adapted from half a dozen historic styles of 
architecture. The business district, too, has 
been dressing up ‘and expanding. What 
was a quiet country town with visible signs 
and remnants of pioneer ancestry, going 
back to the days before mill stones became 
merely a figure of speech, has become a 
very attractive and busy modern city. 

E. B. Chesshir, of Shearer & Chesshir, 
tells us he has been in Ashland for five 
years. Before that he was employed by 
R. B. White, of Kansas City, who has a 
line of yards in Ohio. He found this con- 
nection very pleasant but likes better to 
work for himself. 

We are now in the part of Ohio that 
borders, on the east, on the hill country; 
a sort of preliminary bout to the mountains 
of western Pennsylvania. This land, slop- 
ing up to the foothills, is a thrifty and pros- 
perous agricultural section that has a lean- 
ing toward the dairy business. Mr. Chesshir 
says his farmer customers have been doing 
two or three times as much building this 
year as they did last year or for several 
years back. Dairying, unlike newspaper 
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A corner of the trim and orderly yard of H. E. Clemm & Sons, 


Fredericktown, Ohio 


But at present even the most conservative 
dealer hardly blames these changes on the 
wilfulness of his competitor. Changes are 
in the air; and if lumbermen didn’t volun- 
tarily offer new services, these services 
would be forced upon them by customers 
who have learned something about modern 
service from merchants in other lines. Then 
these things are being brought into our field 
by alien competitors. The mail-order mer- 
chant makes much of his architectural and 
financing plans. The new ideas are break- 
ing through everywhere, and it doesn’t seem 
to make so much difference whether the 
competitor down the street offers them or 
not; they’re on the way. As Mr. Chesshir 
and a good many other dealers see this rising 
tide of change, the important factor for the 
dealer is to be sure he can’t stop it and 
then to watch with care to see which inno- 
vations will serve his purpose at the time. 
It is as unwise to rush out with services 
that are in no demand locally, though they 
are in demand elsewhere, as it is to refuse, 
service for which the local public is really 
asking the lumber retailer. 


settled purely by percentages. 
The personal equation enters in. 
But the old way was to make 
everybody finance his own proj- 
ect, and many conservatives 
among us would like to continue 
that policy. This is a fair il- 
lustration of the new methods 
in operation; for if the con- 
servative sticks to his  non- 
financing policy while his fellow 
lumbermen are working out the 
financing tangle on a sound 
basis, presently the latter will 
have a marked sales advantage. 
It is to be noted that while the 
Ashland yards don’t all use the 
same methods, they do aim at 
similar objectives. 

In the thriving industrial city 
of Mansfield we came near to 
batting 000. Out of five or six 
starts we found but one person of sufficient 
rank or self confidence to talk to a news- 
paper sleuth. Some proprietors were ill, 
some away on vacation, some busy at other 
vocations in places we could not discover. 
Most of the offices were in ¢harge of young 
ladies. Now the Realm is very willing to 
talk with young ladies and has no end of 
admiration for the skill and knowledge of 
these capable persons. But while they would 
be willing and capable of figuring a house 
bill or selling us custom millwork, they 
back off when it comes to discussing methods 
and local markets. “Come back week after 
next,” they say, “and I’m sure the manager 
would be delighted to see you.” It is no 
small tribute to these ladies that the chiefs 
are willing to leave the offices for days at a 
time with sales and collections in their 
quite capable hands. 

W. B. Nusbaum, of the Constance Lumber 
Co., stated that Mansfield isn’t building 
quite as much as it has during each of sev- 
eral previous years; but he hastened to add 
that this doesn’t mean depressed sales. For 
Mansfield has gone through a period of 
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rather rapid expansion. “I guess we’re just 
getting back to normal,” he said. Like 
Ashland, Mansfield is expanding into the 
country. Along several of the main high- 
ways leading into the city the visitor sees 
peautiful and picturesque new ‘houses set 
in lovely grounds. Out in front of each 
is a rural delivery mail box. Expansion has 
gone ahead of the city limits. This is a 
Bill Ding yard, and in its advertising in 
the local newspaper appears some such 
statement as this: “Bill Ding sez, ‘A cottage 
of your own on this earth beats building 
castles in the air all hollow.’” 


An Attractive Small-Town Yard 


In the village of Fredericktown, a place 
of some 1,500 people, we found one of those 
yards that after all are the firm foundations 
of our industry; a place operated by men 
who know and like their community, are 
earnestly bent upon serving it while making 
a fair profit for themselves and are follow- 
ing quiet and high ideals of community wel- 
fare. This Fredericktown yard is operated 
by H. E. Clemm & Sons. 


We spoke admiringly to Mr. Clemm of 
the trim appearance and the orderly stock 
of his yard. 

“Lumber costs too much in these days,” 
he said, “for us to be careless of it. What- 
ever may be said of the cost of keeping 
things in order, I’m sure it’s a 


building materials back with them. 

“We find that we have to deliver into 
the country, at least to those places where 
the roads are good. We don’t try to send 
our trucks over the bad roads. It is tiue 
that we don’t get paid enough for this haul- 
ing, but there are two sides to this matter. 
If a farmer comes in with his wagon, we 
have to build his load for him, and that 
takes several times as long as it would to 
load our own trucks. The wagon beds are 
not suited to the hauling of lumber, so we 
have to cut pieces of lumber and fit them 
in so that the load will ride at all. Usually 
the farmer has brought nothing with which 
to tie the load on, so we have to loan him 
chains, and at that we have trouble in try- 
ing to boom the load so it’ll not slip. If 
he buys a full truck load and doesn’t live 
more than three or four miles out, we can 
usually load and deliver the lumber our- 
selves in the time it would take to put it 
on the farmers’ wagons.” 


A Buckeye Combination of Industrial 
and Farm Trade- 


In Mt. Vernon, Fred N. Cotton, of the 
Cotton Lumber Co., stated that without any 
boom to overstimulate sales the current busi- 
ness continues very good. Mt. Vernon is 
in a way rather typical of the State of Ohio 
in that it has a combination of industries 


try delivery. If a farmer must hitch up 
his team and work his way along at the 
rate of two or three miles an hour, the city 
yard must be well loaded with attractions 
to draw him past a near-by village yard. 
He’ll drive into the village yard and haggle 
and threaten and beg in order to get what 
he wants. He’ll ask for special shipments 
if the needed stuff isn’t in stock, and finally 
he'll take what he can get and go away a 
bit sore, ‘thinking that building is about 
the most difficult undertaking a farmer has 
to contend with. 

This picture depends, of course, upon the 
assumption that the village dealer is that 
sort of a fellow. Given a village yard with 
a carefully selected stock and services com- 
parable to the city yard’s offerings, the 
farmer will go to the village yard as readily 
as to any other yard. Suppose the village 
yard is an antique place, ossified above 
the ears, and that the city yard a few 
miles further on is offering a full comple- 
ment of service. Then the farmer drives 
his motor car past the village emporium, 
goes to the big yard, makes his purchases 
delivered, goes on down town and shops 
for a couple of hours, returns home and 
finds his lumber there waiting for him. 
Under such conditions, how much of a 
chance has the non-delivering, back-number 
cross-roads yard to get his business back? 

“Under certain conditions,” 
Mr. Cotton said, “we find that 








good investment. There are so 
many items in a general stock 
that unless the force takes the 
pains to keep it up, something 
or other will be forgotten, and 
sales will not be pushed. Add 
to that the warping and break- 
ing of pieces in disorderly piles, 
and carelessness becomes costly. 
When I took over this yard and 
made the inventory of the stock 
I found 10,000 feet of short yel- 
low poplar siding; nice clear 
stuff and in good condition. But 
it had been in the yard for years 
without moving. The former 
owner said frankly he couldn’t 
sell it, for his customers wanted 





delivering to the country costs 
us less than delivering in town; 
and we deliver in town as a 
matter of course. Those condi- 
tions are full loads and good 
roads. Suppose we sell a certain 
house job in the country. Half 
a dozen full loads will haul it 
out. The same sort of job in 
town will be delivered as the 
workmen want the stuff; and in- 
stead of six trips we'll make 50. 
We can load one of our trucks 
in 25 minutes; while loading the 
same amount on farm wagons 
will take two hours. If we can 
make these 50 deliveries in tow 





long lengths. He admitted that 
he’d given up trying to sell it, 
though it was true that in the 
average house, with windows 
and doors set in every few feet as they are, 
the long lengths nearly all have to be cut 
into short pieces. He consented to sell me 
this stuff at a fairly low price, and within 
three or four months I’d sold practically all 
of it. No, I don’t specialize in short lengths, 
even though I’ve proved that they can be 
sold. The wholesale prices are not attrac- 
tive enough to compensate us for the extra 
selling effort. But I’m rather sure that if a 
reasonable price concession were made to 
us that we could pass along to our custo- 
mers, we would be able to find sale for a 
good many short lengths. 


The Influence of Roads on Sales and 
Delivery 


“Some new roads have been opened, espe- 
cially to the eastward into the hills. It’s 
been interesting to watch these roads bring 
us trade. They have made all the difference 
in the world to the prosperity and ambition 
of those hill farmers. Formerly it was so 
hard to get their stuff to market that they 
didn’t try to work their farms to capacity. 
Now they bring in their produce and take 


The Cotton Lumber Co. has an attractive yard located 
retail center of Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


and farm trade. The industries, Mr. Cotton 
says, are very stable and work along at full 
capacity throughout the year. A good many 
industrial workers own their homes. Few 
new houses are going up, but there is the 
usual run of remodeling and repair. : 

The Cotton Lumber Co. is an attractive 
yard, located near the retail center of town. 
Mr. Cotton says he has a considerable vol- 
ume of country business, which he appre- 
ciates. Our observations indicate that in 
Ohio there is a marked tendency for coun- 
try people to buy lumber where they do 
their other trading; and the good roads. and 
motor cars usually take them to a county 
seat town or some other fairly large town 
where stores are good and stocks offer a 
varied selection. This isn’t always the case; 
and time after time we’ve found splendid 
yards in little villages. When this latter 
condition prevails, we can guess easily that 
the village lumberman is a sound and ag- 
gressive merchant. 

Perhaps the big trump in drawing coun- 
try business to the larger places is this 
much cussed and discussed subject of coun- 


and include the cartage charge 
in the price of the lumber, we 
can make the six trips into the 
country over good roads on the 
same basis and come out as well or better 
so far as delivery overhead is concerned. 
We find that farmers want these deliverics, 
and our experience indicates that with this 
service a rather considerable volume of 
farm building is done that otherwise would 
not be done at all.” 

H. J. Sanderson, of the Sanderson Lum- 
ber Co., said farmers were too busy in the 
fields at the moment to do much building. 
He added that it suited him to have them 
busy. That state of affairs meant farm 
income, some of which would be spent in 
the fall for corn cribs and barns and for 
house remodeling. Mr. Sanderson men- 
tioned another interesting factor which Ohio 
good roads are injecting into the local situa- 
tion. Rents in Mt. Vernon are fairly high. 
Scattered about the country are a certain 
number of vacant houses. Workmen rent 
these houses, together with a little land, 
raise much of their own food and drive back 
and forth to work. Mr. Sanderson echoed 
Mr. Cotton’s statement that farm trade is 
quite important to Mt. Vernon dealers. 

J. M. Walker & Sons have a yard in Mt. 
Vernon which has been doing a nice business. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
Bring What You Can = Take What You Need 


If two men swap Dollars neither profits — but if they swap Ideas both profit 











Retailers Urged to Fill Out Quiz 


St. Louris, Mo., Sept. 25.—Retail lumber 
dealers are among the 500,000 merchants of 
all classes who will receive questionnaires pre- 
pared under the direction of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, which has headquar- 
ters here, and to be mailed out by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. All are 
urged to fill out completely and mail promptly 
the questionnaires when received about Oct. 2. 

The survey was authorized by Congress at 
the urgent plea of the National Retail Credit 
Association, of which D, J. Woodlock, St. 
Louis, is manager-treasurer. The results are 
expected to be not only instrumental in assist- 
ing the merchant to decrease his credit losses, 
but also to enable him to pass on the resultant 
gain to the consumer in the form of lower 
prices. 

The principal questions asked are based 
upon three major subjects—cash transactions, 
open credit, and deferred or instalment pay- 
ments. Other questions relate to’ the monthly 
balance, collections, bad debts and the detailed 
administration of credits. 

J. R. Hewitt, president of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, estimates that retail 
sales now approximate $40,000,000,000 a year, 


60 percent of which involves credit in some 
form. 


Farmers Study Better Buildings 
For the purpose of demonstrating to farm- 
ers the ease and simplicity of construction of 
“A-type” portable hog houses of approved de- 








Boys erecting frame of A-type hoghouse 











This Week’s 


Movable Stairway to Upper Deck 


“How do you get up to the upper deck?” asked the American Lum- 
berman representative when looking over the large and scientifically 
planned lumber shed of the Marling Lumber Co., Janesville, Wis., 
recently. Just then he caught sight of the movable stairway shown 





tension on the cord so they will not drop too suddenly, 


Timely Tip 


in lowered position in the ac- 
companying photograph. When 
not in use this is raised, by 
means of a sash cord running 
over a pulley, to a level with 
the upper deck, and held there 
by taking a turn with the cord 
around a cleat fastened to a 
convenient upright. When thus 
raised, free passage is provided 
for trucks and wagons through 
the driveway, and freedom pro- 
vided for handling lumber. 
When access to the upper deck 
is desired it is a matter of only 
a moment to lower the steps, 
as they are brought down by 
their own weight as soon as 
the cord is released, it being 
necessary only to keep a slight 











sign, one of these houses was built by club boys 
during Farmers’ Week held last Aagust at 
the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Farmers’ Week was attended by approxi- 
mately 3,500 people, who listened to the lectures 
and followed the demonstrations of approved 
types of farm construction with great interest, 
This event was under the general direction of 
Deane G. Carter, professor of agricultural en- 
gineering at the university. 

On one of the afternoons C, F. Miller, agri- 
cultural engineer attached to the central division 
office of the Trade Extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
spoke on “When You Buy Building Materials,” 
this talk being followed by the portable hog 
house demonstration pictured in the accompany- 
ing cuts. A self feeder for hogs and a mash 
feeder for poultry alsc were built during this 
demonstration. Considerable interest was shown 
in the demonstrations, and it is quite certain 
that tangible results will follow, in the shape of 
numerous new portable hog houses throughout 
the State. 

Prof. Carter is doing constructive work in the 
interest of better farm buildings. He is a 
recognized authority on that subject, having de- 
voted a good deal of study and labor to the 
improvement of farm buildings, with the idea 
of so designing them that the smallest possible 
amount of cutting and fitting of materials will 
be required, thus simplifying their erection. 








Frame completed, ready for covering 


It is possible, although no decision to that 
effect has been reached, that a lumberman’s 
school may be held at the university this win- 
ter. Prof. Carter is much interested in such 
a project, and a number of lumbermen have 
expressed themselves as desirous that such a 
school should be held. Should the event be 
staged, presumably it will follow the lines of 
similar schools that have been held at other 
State colleges, where lumbermen and farmers 
have got together to study and promote bet- 
ter farm building. 


Press Helps Combat Fly-by-Nights 


Jerrerson City, Mo., Sept. 24.— The 
Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co., of this city, 
of which Clifford G. Scruggs, president of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, is the 
head, has, as is well known, been eminently 
successful in combatting itinerant roofers and 
has made Jefferson City a place which they 
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shun. In bringing about a condition so favor- 
able to the local retail trade, Mr. Scruggs was 
fortunate in securing the hearty co-operation 
of the press, which threw its full force on 
the side of the retailers, as is evidenced in 





New Retail Concern Is Formed 


Weston, W. VA., Sept. 24.—The Sprigg 
Lumber Co. of this city has sold all its. retail 
stock and equipment at both Weston and Glen- 
ville and leased the buildings, to the newly 
formed Heater - Bond 
Lumber Co. 

The new concern, or- 
pessees by Clyde 

eater and Howard I. 












Bond, has been incor- 
porated under the laws 
of the state with author- 
ity to issue capital stock 
to the amount of $150,- 
000. The Sprigg Lum- 
ber Co. retains the 
wholesale part of the 
business and will con- 
duct only that in the 
future. 

Both Mr. Heater and 
Mr, Bond, organizers 
of the new concern, 
are experienced in the 





The Grand Ave. Lumber Co., Chicago, stores its finish lumber care- 
Outside building lumber is 
stored downstairs, and the finish lumber as a rule on the upper deck 


fully, in convenient bins as shown above. 


retail lumber and build- 
ers’ hardware field, hav- 
ing been connected with 
the Sprigg Lumber Co. 
for the last ten years. 





the following editorial in the Jefferson City 
Daily Post, under the heading “An After- 
thought that Paid”: 

For years, The Post has led the propaganda 
fight to have Jefferson City people buy from 
Jefferson City merchants and dealers. The 
arguments in favor of that position are so 
numerous and unanswerable, that the argu- 
ments against it simply do not exist. Every 
day in Jefferson City there are instances 
where some buyer finds that he has made a 
mistake by buying an alleged bargain from 
an outsider, pockets his loss, sneaks for cover 
and says nothing about it. 

One of the best instances occurred the other 
day. An outsider came to town, proposing 
to put roofs on houses at a saving to the 
builders. Assiduously he looked up all those 
who had buildings in process of construction 
and all those who contemplated building. He 
was a glib talker. He almost could make you 
believe that black is one shade of white. He 
sold several roofs by smooth conversation. He 
almost sold another one. This especial roof 
he was to sell and put on for $280, at “a 
great saving” to the citizen. After the smooth 
talker had gone, the glamour wore off a little, 
and this citizen, usually a hard-headed busi- 
ness man, began to wonder. At least, it won't 
do any harm, he philosophized, to get figures 
from local concerns. 

Accordingly, he went to the Scruggs-Guhle- 

man Lumber Co. He described the kind of 
roof he had contracted for and asked what it 
would cost to have it put on his house. He 
almost fainted when told that the roof, the 
cost of putting it on with home union labor, 
and everything connected with it, including 
a guaranty from his local dealer, would be 
only $152.50. And the foreigner wanted $280 
for the same job. 
' This is not a trade story—it is a true story. 
All of the principals live right here among 
us, except the smooth-talking roofer, who 
wisely agreed to permit cancelation of the 
contract, when he learned how his conversa- 
tional acrobatics had been exposed. 

You probably noticed in the Daily Post the 
other day, an advertisement signed by the Lee 
Jordan Lumber Co. and the Scruggs-Guhle- 
man Lumber Co., in which these, progressive 
firms offer to meet or beat any price made 
by the invaders and to put the roofing on 
your home with local union labor. 

Besides that, they guarantee it, and they 
will be right here to back up that guaranty 
if it becomes necessary. That is one of the 
Many reasons why they have reached the com- 
manding position they now enjoy in the in- 
dustry they represent. 

(@@eaaeaenaaaaaee 

Jacop Kietr & Sons, lumbermen of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., recently entertained the Kiddie 
Club of that city at an amusement park there. 
An unusual display of fireworks was given and 
a new diminutive automobile was awarded as 
the big prize. 


| 


This Week's 
AD-IDEA 


Tell "Em to Prepare NOW 


Summer officially ended Sept. 23, fall is here, 
and winter is just around the corner. 

Already people are beginning to think about 
the approaching cold weather and how they can 
best guard against its discomforts, 

Why not stimulate house-holders to early 
action by running an advertisement worded 
something like this? 


GET READY NOW 


You won’t dread winter half so much if 
you get ready for it. Storm doors, storm 
sash, weatherstrips, insulation. We can 
show you and tell you all about these 
things just as well now as we can in three 
or four months from now, and by that 
time it will be too cold to measure up the 
job and apply the material. Let us send 
aman out to help you to “hibernate” in 
a comfortable and dignified manner. 


Outside Display Gets Attention 


A very unusual but at the same time effective 
way of displaying certain items of stock such 
as millwork, roofing, paint etc., is used by the 
Zimmerman Lumber 











equipped to serve prospective home builders, 
as well as those contemplating remodeling, not 
only with all necessary materials but with as- 
sistance in financing if required. 


Missouri Retailer Adds New Yard 


JEFFERSON City, Ma, Sept. 24. — The 
Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co., of this city, 
has just purchased from B. I. Wegman his 
retail lumber yard at Freeburg, Mo This yard 
wi:l be extensively remodeled and thoroughly 
restocked, and will be operated upon the same 
progrssive principles which feature the com- 
pany’s operations here. Clifford G. Scruggs, 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, and Henry Guhleman are the pro- 


prietors. Phil Wegman, son of the former 
owner, will have charge of the Freeburg 
yard. 


Public Opening of New Store 


KITTANNING, Pa., Sept. 25.—Opening of the 
Kittanning show room and sales room of the 
Heilman Lumber Co., at 205 Market street, 
was held on Sept. 21. 

Despite the unfavorable weather, many per- 
sons were in attendance. “They were accorded 
a cordial welcome and each caller received a 
souvenir. 

A complete line of paints, varnishes, roof- 
ing, home comfort appliances, office equipment, 
safes, filing cases, lockers etc. is being car- 
ried by the company, and the display at the 
opening was arranged in a most attractive 
manner. 

The Heilman Lumber Co. has had yards and 
warerooms at Ford City for a number of years, 
and the store here is opened with a view of 
being of larger service to the--public. 

F. A. Moesta, head of the enterprise, was 
gratified with the success of the opening. 


Retailer Holds Sale of Lots 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 24.— The Luhring 
Lumber Co. of this city, operating yards also 
at Haubstadt, Elberfeld, Cannelton and Tell 
City, has arranged to have a big lot sale at 
Tell City the last of this week. The lots to be 
sold lie near the company’s Tell City yard. 
This part of the city is to be developed and it 
is expected that following the sale there will 
be considerable building started or planned for 
the coming year. These lots are to be sold at 
auction, following a band concert. Free build- 
ing plans will be given the purchaser of each 
lot. 


Will Build Modern Yard 


DaLHArT, TEX., Sept. 24.—Plans have been 
completed for a hew home for the Foxworth- 
Galbraith Lumber Co. in Dalhart, according to 
statement of S. R. Beecroft, local manager of 
the company. He 

The Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co. has 
been at the same stand in this city since 1901, 
and the officers of the institution feel that the 
local branch is entitled to a new home. Build- 





Co., Buffalo, N. Y., as 
shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. 
This platform or ledge 
is reached from the out- 
side by a ladder, 
arranging the ‘display. 
Along the ledge is 
painted the slogan 
“Homes and Remodel- 
ing Financed.” 

This open air display 
faces on busy Bailey 
Avenue, along which 
thousands of people 
travel every hour of the 
day. Thus the display 
gets a lot of attention 
and passersby catch the 
idea that the Zimmer- 
man Lumber Co. is 
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ing will start about Oct. 1, and the work will 
be completed a& soon as possible. 

The building will be 90 feet wide and 124 
feet long. Large and commodious display 
rooms and windows will be a feature of the 
main building, which will also have a suite of 
offices. The front will be English style, finished 
in stucco. 

Mr. Beecroft has been manager of the local 
Foxworth-Galbraith yard for the past six 
years and has proved himself to be well ac- 
quainted with lumber as well as the problems 
with which modern home builders are con- 
fronted. 


Home Is Built from Prize Plan 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 24.—The comple- 
tion of the Capitol Lumber Co.’s prize plan 
home is an event of considerable interest. In 
fact, the progress of construction of this house 
has been watched with a great deal of interest, 
it being estimated that not less than 40,000 to 


built, paid for all materials, and intends to sell 
the house when all the finishing touches have 
been put on, as he would sel! any other specula- 
tive-built home, 

The subcontractors and dealers who have 
supplied material and equipment have shown a 
fine spirit of co-operation, and have subscribed 
liberally to the advertising campaign, which 
consisted of one full-page advertisement at the 
starting of the job, twelve quarter-pages during 
its construction, and one full page when the 
house was thrown open to inspection by the 
general public. During all this period news 
stories concerning progress of building opera- 
tions have appeared not less than twice a week 
in the Indianapolis Star. 


Retailer Holds Annual Building Show 


Krokuk, Iowa, Sept. 24.—For the last three 
years the Streeter Lumber Co., of this city, has 
held an annual building show. This year’s 
show took place Sept. 20 to 22, and results were 

















Roofing exhibit which was a feature of Streeter Lumber Co.’s building show 


50,000 people will have viewed the structure 
during its construction and after it is thrown 
open for inspection. “This,” said H. E. Huey, 
president of the company, “is one of the best 
advertising propositions we have ever under- 
taken, and has brought us a great deal of good- 
will; We intend to make this an annual affair.” 

The Capitol Lumber Co.’s prize plan home is 
the culmination of a plan-drawing contest which 
the lumber company inaugurated for the pupils 
of the public high schools throughout Indiana. 
Mr. Huey and the other officials of the com- 
pany felt that the stimulation of the ideal of 
home ownership and home design among the 
younger generation was well worth while. It 
was decided that a contest of some sort that 
would interest the high school pupils was the 
best way to carry this conviction into effect. 

The local office of the Lake division, Archi- 
tects’ Small House Se-vice Bureau, gave hearty 
co-operation, and the Indianapolis Star rendered 
a great service in giving the contest the great- 
est possible publicity. The State board of pub- 
lic instruction handled the communications 
necessary to make to the various schools 
ee the state, and formally endorsed the 
plan. 

Competition was open to all pupils of public 
high schools. The project was limited to a six- 
room frame house, contestants being required to 
draw basement plan, first and second floor plan, 
two elevations and plot plan. The plans were 
sent direct to the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau, which acted as judges and advisors. 
At the completion of the contest, and after the 
judges had selected the three prize winners, 
the Capitol Lumber Co. invited all the contes- 
tants, their families and friends to a gathering 
at the John Herron Art Institute, at which time 
and place the prizes were awarded to the win- 
ning contestants. The contest was highly suc- 
cessful, both as to number of plans submitted 
and their excellent quality. 

The architects then appointed a committee to 
select a responsible builder to erect the house 
from the prize winning plan, John M. Ritter of 
Indianapolis being chosen. Mr. Ritter pur- 
chased the lot on which the house has been 


by far the best of any of the three yet held. 
During the three days over 1,300 people visited 
the exhibits, and a very large percentage of 
them expressed interest in some of the ma- 
terials on display. 

The interest felt by other lumbermen was 
evidenced by the fact that dealers from Ke- 
wanee, Galesburg, and Abingdon, IIl., and from 
Cedar Rapids and Burlington, Iowa, as well as 
from several nearby towns, visited the show. 

A half-dozen or more manufacturers of na- 
tionally known products co-operated with dis- 





Millworkers’ Strike Is Ended 


New York, Sept, 24.—The strike of the mil]. 
workers employed in woodworking plants jn 
Westchester County has finally been adjusted, 
the union agreeing to accept a 5-day week with 
daily wage scale of $10, according to informa- 
tion received here from F. Herbert Brown, 
secretary of the Building Material Men’s As. 
sociation of Westchester County. This scale 
is a reduction of $2.25 from the weekly wage 
received prior to the strike, the mechanics ap- 
parently considering that the four hours Satur- 
day forenoon will compensate for the decrease 
in weekly earnings. 


William Lucas, secretary of the Eastern Mill- 
work Bureau, states that it is difficult to say at 
this time just how the industry in Westchester 
County will be affected by this change. Cer. 
tainly, he said, it will add to the overhead cost 
of production, as well as set up a higher labor 
cost. Naturally it follows that the productivity 
of the mills will be curtailed four hours every 
week, which in itself is equivalent to 10 percent 
decreased production operating time. 


Mr. Brown has expressed to Mr. Lucas and 
the Eastern Millwork Bureau the thanks of his 
organization for the assistance and support 
tendered by the bureau. 


Plan Permanent Organization 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 24.—H. A. Kagel, 
Milwaukee, secretary of the Milwaukee Home 
show, was elected chairman of the special com- 
mittee which will outline a plan for a perma- 
nent national home show organization. Other 
members of the committee include Charles J. 
Prost, Detroit; E. F. Metzner, Louisville; 
Harry J. Mohlman, Cincinnati; and Ward C. 
Gifford, Kansas City. 

This was done at the first national home 
show conference ever held in the United States, 
which took place at Indianapolis, Sept. 18 to 20, 

The name adopted is the National Associa- 
tion of Better Homes and Building Exposi- 
tions and its purpose will be to interchange 
ideas and information that make for the bet- 
terment and upbuilding of better homes and 
building expositions, and for the purpose of 
creating a public demand for home ownership 
and for better building, and for the further 
purpose of establishing the home and building 
shows conducted by the members of this pro- 
posed organization as a distinct civic asset and 





1S WO7_A HOME 
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PLANTED 








A nursery concern contributed this display of home beautification by landscaping 


plays and had representation at the show. The 
Forest Oak Nurseries, of Quincy, IIl., had an 
attractive exhibit showing how proper land- 
scaping and planting beautifies a home. 

Believing in the principle that a great many 
sales are made by a customer seeing the ar- 
ticle, the Streeter company has quite recently 
enlarged its office, so that it now resembles a 
store. Out in plain sight are samples of oak 
flooring, roofing, bricks, nails, paint etc. 

C. D. Streeter, president of the company, 
says that sales have increased very materially 
since these goods were brought out in full view 
of customers. 


the shows in general as an institution of na- 
tionally recognized importance in the upbuild- 
ing of community life and living conditions. 

The plans of organization as submitted were 
adopted by the delegates to the conference. 

F. Cantwell, director of the Indiariapolis 
Home Complete Exposition, was elected presi- 
dent; Charles J. Prost, manager of the Detroit 
Builders,’ Realtors,’ & Better Homes Exposi- 
tion, vice president; and Mr. Kagel, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The officers will draft by-laws and will sub- 
mit them at the next conference, which will 


_be held in Milwaukee. 
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Does “Delivered” Mean At Curb or On Lot? 


How Vexing Problem Is Handled in Various Cities—Dealers Suggest Solutions 
—Need For Uniform Understanding Seen 


Not long ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
received a letter from a retail lumber concern 
located in one of the larger cities of Texas ask- 
ing whether it is the custom in northern cities 
for dealers to make “curb delivery” only. The 
writer of the letter proceeded to outline the 
situation in his own city as follows: 

“Here we are required by the contractors to 
deliver lumber upon the building site, which 
sometimes means driving a heavy truck across 
a sidewalk, and in the event of ‘delivery being 
wanted immediately after a heavy rain, it 
means a terrific pull in the mud. We would 
like to discontinue this practice and unload at 
the curb only, where there is no paved or 
hard driveway to go upon the building site. 
We would like to know what the custom is in 
this respect in the larger northern cities.” 

Our correspondent was informed that, in 
theory at least, delivery generally was under- 
stood to mean unloading at the curb; although, 
it was explained, exceptions to the rule, either 
because of special agreement or sheer good 
nature on the part of the dealer, were so numer- 
ous that the rule—if indeed it could be called 
that—might almost be said to be more fre- 
quently honored by breach than by observance. 
In short, the custom in this respect is decidedly 
elastic, and, it may be added, there is perhaps 
no other feature of city retail trade in which 
the dealer is more frequently imposed upon 
than this, and perhaps none that is a more 
fruitful source of annoyance, delay and added 
expense in making deliveries. : 

Inasmuch as this sore spot has been touched 
upon by our Texas correspondent it seemed to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to be worth while 
to ascertain from a number of representative 
“big city” dealers just what their custom is in 
this respect and to see whether they cared to 
offer any suggestions as to what might be done 
to improve conditions, where abuses exist. The 
consensus revealed a disposition on the part of 
dealers to be accommodating in the matter, and 
to “spot” the load to please the contractor or 
owner whenever this could be done without 
involving too much trouble or extra cost. An 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction with condi- 
tions was apparent, and in some cases the wish 
was expressed that something might be done 
to bring about uniform acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that delivery means at the curb, unless 
by special and mutually satisfactory agreement 
beforehand. 


Conditions in Chicago Outlined 


Charles Hines, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, informed the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative that, with his own 
company, in the majority of cases deliveries are 
made at the curb. He said, however, that there 
is no hard-and-fast rule observed, and that 
the company endeavors to be accommodating 
and to meet the contractor’s convenience as 
nearly as possible, especially on large building 
jobs, such as rows of bungalows etc., and that 
it will haul lumber onto the building site, unless 
the ground is so soft as to run the risk of the 
truck getting stuck. In that case the company 
sometimes sends a light truck or a team to 
deliver the material just where wanted. In 
such cases sometimes an extra charge is made 
if the additional trouble and labor so requires. 
The company’s men do not under any condi- 
tions carry lumber (not even flooring) into 
the building. Lumber for repair work on 
houses etc. is almost invariably deposited at 
the curb. 

Further light on the situation, in Chicago, 
was gained from an interview with John Bren- 
nan, of John Brennan & Co., who said: “We 


endeavor to place the load as close to the build- 
ing as possible, but do not go off the pavement 
in wet weather, when there is danger of the 
truck getting stuck. We have so much con- 
crete arcund us now that we have discontinued 
team hauling entirely. We are all embarrassed 
to some extent in wet weather, but the con- 
tractors do not insist on our delivering to the 
building when the ground is wet, if there is 
danger of getting stuck.” 


Cincinnati Stands Pat “At Curb” 


J. H. Doppes, of J. B. Doppes Sons Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, showed the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a sticker reading as follows: 

Delivered prices are for curb delivery except 
where curb and sidewalk are bridged and pro- 
tected and a good road provided into premises. 
Additional charge will be made for extra han- 
dling in unloading. 

This sticker, Mr. Doppes explained, was used 
by all of the Cincinnati dealers when making 
estimates or quoting prices, until quite recently, 
when it was superseded by the uniform estimate 
form, furnished by the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, which covers condi- 
tions of delivery as well as terms of payment 
and other details. 


Detroit Situation Is Unsatisfactory 


Detroit dealers are up against an unsatis- 
factory situation, as indicated by statement to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of William C. 
Restrick, of the Restrick Lumber Co., as fol- 
lows: 

“We are unhappy to state that our problems 
are similar to those of the Dallas dealer. We, 
too, have to deliver to the spot designated by 
our contractors, which often requires a heavy 
haul through the mud. We have never taken 
a stand such as the brick men have. They de- 
liver to the curb only. Some day we may be 
able to convince ourselves that this is important 
enough really to take a determined stand and 
deliver our materials at the curb. Until that 
day comes, however, we are still delivering to 
the spot designated by the contractor.” 

Fred L. Lowrie, of the Detroit company 
bearing his name, sums the situation up in the 
terse statement: “We have the very bad cus- 
tom in Detroit of delivering wherever the ma- 
terial is wanted, and at no extra charge.” 


Milwaukee Lacks Firm Policy 


Ray Wilbur, Wilbur Lumber Co., West 
Allis (adjoining Milwaukee), Wis., says: 

“The retail lumber merchants in the commu- 
nities in which we do business have the same 
thing to contend with as does the Dallas dealer. 
Lumber and building supply clubs for a long 
time have endeavored to adopt some firm policy 
regarding this delivery matter, but nothing 
definite has yet been done. The problem has 
been discussed, and is understood by everyone, 
and opinion is unanimous concerning it, but 
there always are some that will slip up on it. 
Then, too, there is another angle to the prob- 
lem; namely, ground conditions may be favor- 
able when a bill is sold, but before the carpen- 
ters get ready to start work a heavy rain comes 
up, and by the time the truck gets to the job 
the roads are badly cut up, because other ma- 
terial men have been delivering their stuff, and 
even though the driver telephones the office 
to explain conditions it may be impossible to 
locate the carpenter for several hours, so one 
of two things must be done—either find some 
means to deliver to the building site or else 
haul the material back. So it is ‘six of one 
or a half, dozen of the other.’ Also, if a dealer 
is too independent in this matter, he is likely 


to lose some future business as a consequence. 

“We occasionally run up against another 
problem in delivery of hardwood flooring: The 
foreman or carpenters on the job want it placed 
in the building and are reluctant to assist the 
driver. In such a case we simply refuse to 
have the driver manhandle the material alone, 
and if the help on the job does not come to 
the rescue we haul the load back, for the reason 
that if one man has to lug the stuff into the 
building the truck is held up too long. There 
is plenty of grief in every line. Lumber mer- 
chants need to have plenty of guts and back- 
bone, and until they do have it will be tough 
sledding.” 

Wide Tires Help in St. Louis 


Julius Seidel, president Julius Seidel Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, Mo., says: “This delivery 


-matter has been a cause of irritation for many 


years, occurring more particularly when we 
were delivering to territories or subdivisions 
where the streets were not made, or where if 
the streets were made it meant a pull of 100 
or 150 feet to get to the proper place before 
unloading lumber. While our estimates say 
‘curb delivery’ we find it advisable to try to 
please a customer, and that being the case, we 
took this matter up with the truck manufac- 
turers and we find that putting a wide tire on 
the back wheels, say 10 or 12-inch, generally 
solves the problem. This does not mean that 
all the trucks need to be equipped with so wide 
a tire, but we have two of our trucks thus 
equipped. We also operate semi-trailers, and 
these all have 10-inch tires. However, this 
matter is being solved by material men in this 
way: They are now using the inflated tire 
instead of the solid, and that makes it pos- 
sible to pull even over a corn field if neessary. 
Of course we do not have rain every day, and 
every job is not a hard one to get to, conditions 
depending on the season. We have found it a 
good practice, where we have a hard spot to 
reach, to go to the job, take it up with the 
contractor, explain the difficulties of the situ- 
ation, and usually make some special arrange- 
ment. We mean by this, that in such a case 
we get in with the truck as far as possible, and 
send a man along with one or two helpers, or 
else run in a smaller truck with lighter load 
and in that way make the delivery.” 


St. Paul Is Accommodating 


Oscar Lampland, president Lampland Lumber 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., says: “Usually we de- 
liver to the spot designated by the contractor, 
but if ground conditions are not good, our 
understanding is that we are required to deliver 
to the curb only. Naturally, we try to accom- 
modate the contractor as much as we can, if 
we are not actually penalized by doing so, but 
the custom here is to deliver at the curb unless 
soil conditions on the lot are such that the 
material can be unloaded on the desired spot 
without working undue hardship on the dealer.” 


Denver Tries to Please Contractor 


J. Elmer McPhee, McPhee & McGinnity Co., 
Denver, Colo., says: “Denver lumbermen esti- 
mate on basis of delivery to the curb only. 
Of course, this is not always strictly adhered 
to, especially when the truck driver can easi‘y 
get in to the job. Our instructions to drivers 
are that we are not to antagonize atyone, but 
that we are to discourage as much as possible 
delivery on the job, and to insist on curb de- 
livery only if there is liability of getting stuck 
in the mud, or of damaging lawns, ashpits, side- 
walks etc., in getting:in to the job. In other 


words, we keep the rule for protection but in-. 


terpret it liberally, and have found very few 
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contractors who abuse it. It seems to work 
out that those who insist on getting the last 
dime in the way of service sometimes sustain 
a broken sidewalk or torn up ashpit which 
costs them more than they could possibly make 
through the added convenience, and this factor 
seems to check the situation occasionally with 
the most insistent customers. While the mat- 
ter still flares up periodically, I think we can 
say that we have not had any serious trouble 
with it in the last five years.” 

B. Coldren, president Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., says: “The prac- 
tice in Denver regarding delivery at the job is 
to place the material wherever the contractor 
requires it, which always means that it can not 
be dropped at the curb but must be put on the 
site. as near the building as space will permit. 

“Unfortunately it has never been possible here 
in Denver to establish an agreement among 
lumber concerns that they would either dis- 
continue free delivery, or insist on making 
delivery at the curb. Denver is one of the few 
cities of like size in the country where the 
dealers make no cartage charge, the result being 
that contractors abuse the privilege, frequently 
requiring four or five small deliveries on the 
same job in a single day. Our understanding 
is that all the large cities on the Pacific Coast 
not only make a substantial cartage charge 
sufficient to cover the entire cost, but insist on 
roll-off deliveries at the curb, and, the practice 
being well established there and not deviated 
from, it is accepted by the contractors without 


Elder Berry Works With County Agent 


Points Out How This Official Can Co-operate with the Lumberman 


“Who was that long, hungry question mark 
I saw going out?” asked the postmaster as he 
came in at the side door of the Elder’s office 
just before closing time. 

“You know him,” answered the Elder, as he 
packed a load of Fiery Fodder into his cob 
pipe. “He’s none other than the Vicar of 
Agriculture in these parts. It’s his happy duty 
to speak counsel and admonition to the local 
Backbone of the Country; to upholden him 
that is falling and to strengthen the feeble 
knees; to make straight the furrow and if pos- 
sible to get a little more jack out of the market 
place, wherewithal to salve the bunions of the 
p'owman as he homeward plods his weary way. 
His common, field name is County Agent.”-. 

“Well, well,” said the postmaster. 

“Says which?” asked the Elder suspiciously. 

“I was just thinking,” said the postmaster 
defensively, “that it’s an American vice to hire 
a boss to make yourself do what you know all 
the time you ought to do.” 

“Now,” said the Elder, “let’s not make this a 
personal confession. How do I know the ex- 
tremes of omission and commission a post- 
master might be guilty of if he didn’t have a 
pack of inspectors and other predatory critters 
‘loping along his trail and smelling for meat! 
Far be it from a simple person to guess the 
devious ways of the political mind. To a man 
in the cloistered shades of a lumber yard, it 
looks like one difference between a politician 
and a regular human being is that the politician 
is afraid of what the public may find out about 
him, while the other fellow is afraid of. what 
he may not find out about the public and him- 
self and his own job. Of course, you under- 
stand ‘there ain’t anything personal about that 
remark.” 

“Oh, perfectly,” said the postmaster with a 
grin. “Nobody could possibly make such a 
mistake, except on purpose.” 

“That’s clear, then,” said the Elder, “and 


dispute. We earnestly hope that in the near 
future a similar arrangement may be arrived 
at here in Denver.” 


Buys Many Years’ Timber Supply 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Sept. 24.—The A. B. 
McGaffey Co., of this city, was the successful 
bidder, at $3 a thousand, for the timber on the 
Fort Defiance plateau, Navajo Indian reserva- 
tion, in eastern Arizona, 25 miles northwest of 
Gallup, N. M. The uncruised tract was adver- 
tised to contain 500,000,000 feet, but Mr. Mc- 
Gaffey estimates that it will run betwween 750,- 
000,000 and 1,000,000,000 feet, a pure stand of 
Arizona white pine of excellent quality, in a 
level country easily logged. 

Plans are to construct 26 miles of standard 
railroad, leaving the Santa Fe main line at 
Manuelito, 16 miles west of Gallup, where a 
modern and electrically-equipped 2-band saw 
mill, with resaws, of 150,000 8-hour-shift ca- 
pacity will be completed and. running before 
the close of 1930. For several years the com- 
pany has been operating a smaller mill at Mc- 
Gaffey, located in the timber on its own rail- 
road 16 miles south of Perea, which will be 
dismantled upon the completion of the loggirg 
of the adjacent area and stores and availabl: 


-hous'ng facilities and supplies moved to the 


new ‘operation, about 30 miles northwest. 

The head of the company, A. B. McGaffey, 
learned lumbering in the New England forests 
along the ‘Connecticut River in Vermont and 


we'll let it lay. But about this agent; don’t get 
the idea that the boy is an ordinary ornamental 
secretary whose job is to spoil the official sta- 
tionery and to make his bosses think he might 
be useful in case of accident, such as a couple 
of millionaires calling in unexpectedly. There 
are plenty of such hirelings in the country 
whose anxieties center on the right kind of a 
necktie to wear while dedicating the corner 
stone of a roundhouse; but your hungry ques- 
tion mark ain’t one of them. He has to know 
farming like a book and also like a farmer; 
and these two fields of knowledge sometimes 
have more than: a line fence between them. 
He’s got to know men and women and soils 
and garden sass and livestock and buildings. 
It’s on the subject of buildings that he and I 
get real thick. Question mark is right! When 
he gets through taking my information out of 
the case and going through it I feel like I’d 
probably flunked the entrance examinations to 
the college of. cow barns. 
in hen housing; and his knowledge of pig 
nurseries is beyond praise. He’s a useful per- 
son in my business.” 

“Yes,” said the postmaster, “I can see how 
you and he can work together on the q. t., with 
nobody knowing—” 

“Whoa!” shouted the Elder: “Let’s have an 
understanding. In this entente cordiale of you 
and me, I claim exclusive mandate over all 
insults. What do you mean, q. t. and nobody 
knowing?” 

“Why,” said the postmaster hastily, “I said 
nothing out of the way. I didn’t say you'd be 
crooked. Getting a farmer to put up the right 
building in the right way is to do him a favor. 
You and the agent could work together quietly, 
and everybody would be better off.” 

“Oh; yeah?” asked the Elder. “Well, I ain’t 
going to make any more derogatory remarks 
this evening about political ways that are dark 
and tricks that are vain. But get this: I ain’t 


organized the 


He’s a gifted guy. 





New Hampshire. Coming to New Mexico he 
McGaffey company, which 
logged for the old American Lumber Co., of 
Albuquerque; and in 1908 the Santa Barbara 
Tie & Pole Co. of northern New Mexico, 
which he sold in 1911. In 1917 he was asso- 
ciated with T. E. Pollock, of Flagstaff, Ariz. 
in the building of the sawmill at McNary, 
Ariz., and the Apache railway connecting it 
with the Santa Fe at Holbrook, now enlarged 
and owned by the Cady Lumber Corporation. 

Mr. McGaffey finds the “Caterpillar” Thirty 
tractors and three 8-wheel trucks the most eco- 
nomical logging equipment he has used. On a 
11%4- to 2-mile haul 20,000 feet of logs are 
hauled daily by each “Caterpillar,” following 
the system of having one truck loading, one 
en route, and one unloading for each tractor, 
although a tractor is not limited to the same 
three trucks. Loading is done with teams and 
“cross haul,” which saves skidding the logs and 
the moving of a heavy loader. 

I. B. Koch, of the Arizona Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co., Flagstaff, and R. A. Nickerson, of 
the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., Wil- 
liams, recently visited the logging camp to 
observe the operation of this equipment and 
system. The curtailment by California mills is 
helping to stiffen prices, according to Mr. Mc- 
Gaffey, and he looks forward confidently to a 
prosperous future for the lumber industry and 
the Southwest, as evidenced by the consumma- 
tion of this deal to provide for continuation 
in the business for many years. 





never seen the logic 
of killing a man to 
save his life, and with 
my business future at 
stake I don’t aim to 
fool anybody for his 
own good. Those 
things get found out; 
and then a man re- 
members he was fooled and forgets that it 
did him good. No sir! When this hay-field 
evangelist and I work together it'll be in ways 
everybody is welcome to know about. I aim 
to do my own selling. But my customers won't 
hold it against me if I learn enough about 
their business to offer them real codperation. 
So I aim to use this boy to teach me something 
about farming that he knows, and to teach the 
farmers something about practical buildings 
that I know. He’s a shrewd young chap, and 
he’s for the farmer, first and last. I’d like to 
see anybody try to use him in an underhanded 
way to promote any kind of business at the ex- 
pense of his clients! But if I can convince him 














‘that my lumber and my ideas are good stuff to 


be used in real agricultural improvement, I’m 
pretty near loose for a touchdown. He'll tell 
his clients about my services, not because they’re 
mine but because they’re useful. You bet I’m 
going to use him, but not to fool anybody.” 

“Of course,” said the postmaster, “a lot of 
so-called service is just dope to deceive. It’s 
too bad that service gets used for such a pur- 
pose.” 


“So far as the word and the dope are con- 
cerned,” said the Elder, “there’s another aspect 
of the matter. The question, as the barkeep 
said, ain’t who called the piccofo player a 
lousy hyena, but rather who called the lousy 
hyena a piccolo player. The bozo who first 
named this dope ‘service’ must have had lots of 
practice painting the pictures for garden seed 
catalogs.” 
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Visualizes “Home First” Idea 


Lifelike Figure of Dog Adds Touch of Humor 
to Parade Float and Window Display 


Monte Vista, Coo., Sept. 24—Many enco- 
miums were bestowed on the novel and attrac- 
tive float of the J. H. Melville Lumber Co. 


by onlookers at the paradewheld here during 
the tenth annual “Ski-Hi Stampede.” 

The float featured the “Build a Home First” 
idea, visualized by a bridal couple imperson- 
ated by children of E, M. Hiatt, district man- 
ager of the J. H. Melville Lumber Co. The 
groom was impersonated by Everett Hiatt, age 


float, was mounted an attractively designed 
miniature house, painted white with green 
trimmings, 

The float was drawn by the company’s light 
compe, decorated for the occasién as shown in 
one of the photographs, and driven by Harry 
Nixon, yard foreman. This coupe, by the way, 
is -painted yellow to conform with the color 
scheme used on all the sheds and: fences of the 
J.-H. Melville Lumber Co. at its. various yards 














11 years, while Donald, age 8, dressed as a 
bride, took that part—there being no girls in 
the Hiatt family. 

The float also featured the company’s dual 
slogan, “Dog On Good Lumber” and “A 
Pointer On Good Lumber,” this being illus- 
trated by a dog, of the pointer breed, cut out 
of wallboard and painted on both sides in 
natural colors and mounted on some short 
pieces of good lumber. This dog and slogan, 
first introduced to the public in the parade, is 
to be used permanently by the Melville com- 
pany in its advertising and sales promotion 
work, 

After the parade the dog was placed in the 
company’s display windows, as shown in one 
of the accompanying pictures. Beside the 
“pointer” was placed one of the saucy appear- 
ing Douglas fir hounds that are so familiar to 
lumber convention goers, as they have been 
extensively distributed as souvenirs at these 
meetings. 

Just behind the bride and groom, on the 
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Window display featuring company’s slogan 


in Nebraska and Colorado. On the extra tire 
cover, carried on the rear of the car, is a pic- 
ture of the “pointer” with the slogan “Dog 
On Good Lumber.” 

The Melville company’s shed is one of the 
largest in the San Luis Valley, being 65 feet 
wide by 210 feet long. On the top is an im- 
mense sign, bearing the company’s name in 
large letters that can be seen from a long dis- 
tance, 

This yard was purchased by the J. H. Mel- 











Parade float, with bridal couple and model home, drawn by decorated automobile 








Showing the hardware and paint departments. The counter is of fir paneling and finish, with 
top of thin oak flooring 





ville Lumber Co. last March, the former 
owner being the H. H. Bakken Lumber Co., 
from which company the Melville concern also 
bought, a little later, its yard located at Center, 
Colo. E. M. Hiatt, formerly of Malcolm, 
Neb., well known in retail lumber circles as 
author of the book “Hiatt’s Expert Lumber 
Pricer,” took charge as district manager last 
April, 

The present owners have made various 
changes and improvements in the property. 
The front office has been made over into a 
hardware and paint store, these stocks of mer- 
chandising being brought in from the back 
room. The counter is built of fir paneling and 
finish, given an oak stain and varnished. The 
counter top is of thin oak flooring. Altogether, 
the combination makes a very “keen” looking 
counter. 

The present office, which formerly was a 
store room for paints and glass, was finished 
by putting Celotex on the walls and ceilings. 
Fir strips finished with oak stain were used ‘to 
panel. the -Celotex, which then’ was stenciled in 
blue. The old floor was covered with thin oak 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 25.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
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Softwoods: No. Mill Reports Production Shipments Orders 

Week ended 1928, Se 15; 1927, Sept. 17— — 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Southern Pine Association...........ceeceees 103 73,859,000 65,117,000 81,385,000 64,451,000 91,448,000 74,977,000 
West Coast Lumibermen’s Association........ iva 120 155,922,000 122,134,000 164,704,000 111,982,000 196,273,000 111,431,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 24 35 23,128,000 30,757,000 22,974,000 29,802,000 21,804,000 29,15 2/000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 23 17 33,965,000 26,035,000 31,836,000 21,818,000 28,683,000 19,919,000 
California Redwood Association.............+. 16 14 :891,000 7,885,000 7,079,000 6,731,000 6,967,000 9.752, 000 
North Carolina Pine Association............-. 70 32 8,897,000 7,360,000 9,974,000 7,399,000 12,886,000 5,928,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 8 8 11,869,000 10, 365,000 8,674,000 7,735,000 12,922,000 7,200,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.t. 48 19 6,047,000 2,440,000 5,339,000 3,024,000 3,574,000 2,953,000 

Total softwood, thirty-seven weeks...... 513 348 321,578,000 272, 093, 000 331,965,000 252,942,000 © 374,557,000 261,312,000 

Thirty-seven weeks ended above dates— 
Southern Pine Association.........cccccecees 4632 2,544,066,000 2,445,463,000 2,740,920,000 2,400,013,000 2,766,370,000 2,434,165,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 4456 at 4,447,599,000 3,135.57 2,000 4,764,874,000 3,175,775,000 4,834,366,000 3,213,390,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 1161 ee 1,030,032,000 1,107,747,000 1,141,288,000 1,119,621,000 1 reyes 1,125,946,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 889 947,728,000 855,527,000 1,000,300, "966, 534,000 984,223,000 943,350,000 
California Redwood Association.............-. 577 299,774,000 274,968,000 286, 311,634, '000 289,879,000 327,947,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 1853 0,253,000 268,736,000 314,251,000 270,720,000 298,277,000 229,681,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 313 328,093,000 325,329,000 319,081,000 299,909,000 316,964,000 292,916,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assnft. 1399 188,803,000 125,597,000 158. 924,000 141,572,000 154,268,000 129,345,000 

Total softwood, thirty-seven weeks...... 15280 10,087,048,000 8,538,939,000, 10,726,504,000 8,685,778,000 10,827,628,000 8,696, 740,0 000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assnf. 

Pe | Sinatra se ab eban aden Senne ba 79+ 19 7,207,000 2,180,000 9,546,000 3,700,000 8,797,000 2,820,000 

Thirty-seven WeeKS ...ccccccccccsccccce 1399 336,852,000 191,244,000 283,230,000 165,732,000 279,227,000 160,532,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 

PC cock na kne Ope b aes eee ea phe wees 342+ 104+ 47,321,000 17,304,000 50,347,000 14,960,000 48,857,000 16,302,000 

Thirty-seven weeks .......-ee-0- 11401+ F 1,49 4,663,000 876,548,000 1,630,577,000 962,841,000 1,673,026,000 972,991,000 


tNorthern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 1928 totals are for week previous to indicated date and for 36 weeks. 
*Units of 35,000 feet daily capacity. Northern Hemlock & Hardwood production footage is log converted to lumber scale. 


North Carolina Pine California Redwood 


_ Norroik, Va., Sept. 25.—The North Caro- | _ San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 22.—The fol- 
lina Pine Association makes the following | lowing information is summarized from the 
analysis of figures from seventy mills for the | report of the California Redwood Association 


week ended Sept. 15: Per | for the week ended Sept. 15: 
Percent Percent cent | 





National Analysis 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ended Sept. 
15—orders and shipments being shown as per- 











centages of production: Normal Actual Ship- | Redwood White- 
One Week 37+ Weeks ee Feet es sath ments | ~~ Feet yoieedue tas 
z x y tance — -15, ratty oe “es . | Production ... 16 7,891,000 100 1,984,000 
No.of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- Shipments __ 9 ser, 000 66 ii2 ‘* | Shipments .... 16 7,079,000 89 1,251,000 
Association— mills ments ders ments ders Orders+ 2m ae < . 12,886,000 &5 145 129 oe sae eels ra < 

Southern Pine....150 110 124 108 109 | Unfilled i te ait 35°019'000 : oe 0,000 
West Coast ...... 174 106 126 107 109 | orders ...... 65,485,000 n nanc 9,019, . 5,090,000 

Western Pine .... 24 99 94 111 115 | Detailed Distribution of Redwood 


California Pines 23 94 84 106 104 ¢+As compared with prec otinn week. there is 


California Redwd. 16 90 88 96 97 | an. increase in orders:of 52 percent though Shipments Orders 








Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..3427 106 103 109 112 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuHKkosH, Wis., Sept. 25.—The Northern +Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- +All other States and Canada. 
ciation makes the following report for the | — 


re we Western Pine Summary 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


N. Carolina Pine.. 7 112 145-104 99 ag — ptm de _ tn agg | pemtnern Galifornia® cabet 1'431'000 1'783/000 
Northern Pine.... 8 73 109 97 97 | , “Normal” is based on the amount of lum- | Westernt ......-.-.-.2..- "66,000 "144,000 
N. Hem. & Hdw.. 48 88 59 8482 | wed + bay Se a | Easternt ................ 1,404,000 1,365,000 
‘ail Sellinet ry 116 106 106 | | Pn 25. sacen de cece hawt 1,962,000 1,166,000 
N. Hem. & Hdw.. 79¢ 132 122 84 83 | ee Perr re 7,079,000 6,967,000 

| 

| 

| 


All hardwoods..421t 110 106 104 107 

All woods ..... oe 104 115 106 107 

Actual production reported made the follow- 
ing percentages of normal in the periods in- 
dicated : 





Hardwoods Hemlock 
1928 1927* Units of 35,000 feet daily 














i . i oe pion pcapacity ER a age ol ae mt) ae 102 PortLaAnD, Ore., Sept. 22.—The Western Pine 
No. 7 0. roductive capacity..... 5,709, ,456, ’ : a 
Mills Wk. Wks. Mills Wk. Wxs. | Actual production ...... 5.454.000 4.705.000 | ape sata ae summarizes as fol 

a ee Percent of capacity. 35 22 ows reports for the week ended Sept. 15, from 
South Pine A 150 89 92 103 92 89 | Shipments oddeee6Ueewe's 10,136,000 4,432,000 24 member mills: Per- 
West Coast...X 174 83 .. 120 118 111 | , Percent of actual cut. 129 99 Cent 
Western Pine A 24 106 94 35 92 85 Orders received. . 10,391,000 4,854, oe Percent Ship- 
Calif. Pines...A 23 94 101 .. | , Percent actual ‘cut. 131 | Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
Calif. Redwd..A 16 80 89 id 96 & | Orders on hand end week 56,918, 000 12,479,000 — os semana 
N. Car. Pine oan 70 5g 72 32 79 72 Lumber fabricated at mili and used in con- Act — iestabiedie 23°128'000 
North *Pine...A 8 98 91 struction work is included in total orders and Shi UAl .+- +o , , 
I " coe eee a oe es shipments. | pments (car). 856 22,256,000 

All softwoods. 4652 86 93 3048 103 Production is based on mill log scale. | Local deliveries.. _—_718,000 

eae on shipments... 22,974,000 99.33 

ez . rders— 

N. Hem&Hdw.C 79¢ 44 75 Southern Pine Barometer Cancelled ... 13 338,900 


Booked (car) 811 21,086,000 
New Orteans, La., Sept. 25.—For the week Local ...... : 718,000 


ended Sept. 21, Friday, 161 mills of the total 21,804,00 94.27 94.91 


Sa C 342¢ 77 


All hardwoods ~421t 70 67 


mr) 


55 104¢ 99 76 





Total orders.. 


All woods.... so of capacity of 203% units (a unit representing | On hand end 
*Normal production had been established by) monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet sc esa geal a grt agen 


only six associations for 1927. 
§Five groups. 


Seven groups Bookings for the week by twenty-four iden- 
tical mills-were 91.8 percent of those for the 


previous week, showing a decrease of 1,872,- 


between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927), re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Associa- 





ae baoes on actual output for pe- tion : Percent Percent 000 feet. 
riods of two to five years. 3-Year Actual - 
Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output tCars basis is 26,000 feet. 
Average 3 yrs. SRD aida. Locka *Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
¢Units of production, having daily produc- | Actual ...... .... 73,777,735 86.06 ..... ity, number of months usually operated and 
tive capacity of 35,000 feet. | Shipments* .... 4,101 87,269,280 101.80 118.29 usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
| Orders— 4 basis which is constant throughout the year. 
tNorthern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- Received* ... 4,085 86,928,800 101.40 117.83 


turers Association percentages for 1928 cover During the week production was 110 percent 


On hand end 





only 36 weeks. 


X—West Coast normal for 1927 was arbi- 
trary; the 1928 percentage is based on ca- 
pacity. 





THERE are 100 million acres of cut-over and 
burned forest land in the United States which 
should be growing trees. 


-weekt ....13,586 289,110,080 ..... wr 
*Orders were 99.61 percent of shipments. 
tOrders on-hand showed an increase of 0.12 

percent, or 340,480 feet during the week. 
+Basis of car loadings is August average, 
21,280 feet. 
One hundred and fifty-nine mills reported 
net undertime of 1252 hours, which is 13.12 
percent less than full 60-hour week basis. 





of normal, shipments, 108 percent of normal, 
and orders 103 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production 96 per- 
cent; shipments, 94 percent, and orders, 85 
percent of normal. 


Production is so seasonable that during 
winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 
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Southern Pine Monthly Stock Report 


New Or.EANS, La., Sept. 24.—The statistical statement of the Southern Pine Association for 
August is on the unit of production basis, such unit representing a monthly output averaging 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1924 and Oct. 31, 1927: 


August Report, 120 Mills (17134 Units) 


Percent 
3-year 
Average Percent 
or Pro- 
Feet Relativet duction 
Stocks Aug. 1. 759,776,939 eine 
Aug. cut ..... 304,357,525 96.00 
1,064,134,464 aad ate 
Aug. shpmts.. 335,214,788 105.73 110.14 
Stocks Sept. 1. 728,919,676 91.33 2 
Orders* ...... 342,895,943 108.16 112.66 
*Prorated from reports of 115 mills. Orders 


computed on basis of average carload shipped 
in August, 21,280 feet. 

+Average stocks on hand at end of month 
during 3-year period amounted to 2.5173 times 
the 3-year average monthly production, and 
the footage so obtained is known as relative 
stocks. 

Stocks on hand decreased 4.06 percent, or 
30,857,263 feet, during August. 

Of the above 120 mills, 5 did not report 
on running time. Standard running time of 
the remaining 115 mills (167% units) was 
31,050 hours, and standard output, 337,955,328 


feet. Actual running time of these mills was 
27.134 hours, and actual output 300,388,528 
feet. Of the 115 mills 3 were shut down, and 


others reported lost time, total lost time being 
3,995 hours, which represents a capacity of 
38,248,500 feet. But to offset this loss, there 
was overtime operation, gain by this means 
being 79 hours, representing a capacity of 
681,700 feet. There was a net loss of 3,916 
hours, or 12.61 percent of standard 60-hour 
time, and a net loss in output of 37,566,800 
feet, or 11.12 percent of standard 60-hour 
capacity. 


August Exports Through Southern Ports 


Exports through southern ports for July 
and August, 1928, and for the first quarter 
of 1928 are as follows: 





Southern Apl. 1, to 
Pine— August July June 30 
Lumber ..50,340,166 48,625,875 162,847,872 
Timbers ..12,519,639 6,397,139 40,662,363 
Other 
woods ..15,686,186 19,943,376 61,164,262 
78,545,991 74,966,390 264,674,497 


Percentages of Kinds of Exports 


Percentages of kinds making up the ex- 
port totals were as follows: 


Southern Apl. 1, to 
pine— August July June 30 
Lumber 64.1 64.9 61.5 
Timbers .... 15.9 8.5 15.4 

Other woods... 20.0 26.6 23.1 


Reports of Same 111 Mills (164% Units) 


A statement of 111 identical mills, whose 
3 year average production was 305,002,349 
feet, and whose 3-year relative stocks 
amounted to 767,782,413 feet, compares 
operations in August 1928, with those in 
August 1927: 








1928 as 
percent- 

age 
1928 1927 of 1927 
Stocks Aug. 1. 734,476,261 821,745,780 89.38 
0 eS err 291,410,417 303,684,632 95.96 
1,025,886,678 1,125,430,412 .... 
Aug. shpmts.. 322,380,043 312,392,775 103.20 
Stocks Sept. 1. 703,506.635 813,037,637 86.53 


Three-Year Report of 106 Same Mills 
(15914 Units) Eight Months 


Comparative figures for production and 
shipments reported by 106 identical mills, 
whose 3-year average production was 296,- 
073,071 feet, and whose relative stocks 
amounted to 745,304,742 feet during the first 
eight months of 1928 1927 and 1926 are as 
follows: 


Produc- 1928 1927 1926 
a . -2,277,034,777 2,311,475,233 2,377,532,860 
p- 
ments. 2,395,971,208 2,271,243,183 2,414,273,819 
Shipments as percentages of production— 
105.2 8 101.55 
Stocks 
Aug. 1 722,282,766 811,073,392 695,537,197 


Stocks 
Sept. 1 691,593,458 802,261,906 689,616,252 
Stocks on hand Sept. 1 were 14.67 percent 
less than those of Jan. 1, 1928, and 13.79 per- 
cent less than those of Sept. 1, 1927, but had 
increased 0.29 percent over those of Sept. 1, 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for August, 1928 and 1927, based on re- 
ports of the same twenty-one member mills: 


August August, Percent 
1928 1927 decrease 
Production ..... 8,413,000 11,110,000 24.3 
Shipments ...... 9,515,000 10,718,000 11.2 
a 8,851,000 7,188,000 *23.1 
End Month— 
Orders unfilled. .10,187,000 10,879,000 6.4 
DE. cues cue 23,232,000 25,487,000 8.8 
*Increase. 
Average Value, 25/32x214”, Pirst, Second and 
Third Maple f.o.b. Michigan and Wisconsin 
5 
August, August, Percent 
1928 1927 decrease 
PICO sc cécén $66.67 $66.78 0.2 


oe following are percentages of sold stock 
ept. 1: 


Maple-Beech 
Birch Maple Maple, 2%” 
°C, ol cine eens 49 70 283 
oe re re 39 42 54 
ree 42 44 58 
i a er 44 53 94 





Data on Walnut 


_The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has compiled the following data: 


August July August 

Lumber— 1928 1928 1927 
Manufactured . 2,930,500 2,526,900 3,314,100 
Shipments ..... 2,862,700 2,742,300 3,126,500 
WOOGE 66300603 13,166,000 13,115,900 11,497,600 

Logs— 
Purchases ..... 2,735,524 . 2,635,456 3,308,200 
Made into lumber 

and veneer .. 2,578,662 2,526,949 2,937,000 
Stocks ..... 3,052,665 3,996,103 3,686,700 














West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 25.—Following is a 
report of August cargo shipments of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest, totaling 498,831,827 
feet, as compiled by the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau: 


Domestic 
INTERCOASTAL— 
FN PR er Pee 172,847,708 
I 6 nao 9 be we we eels 11,609,537 
CoAasTWISE— 
INE | 6b 4 010"S 6 Sains bee aG pore 127,979,913 
CE eee a 
OTHER— 
ee 4,291,283 
Pemneee, GR) BONG. i. cc ccccscse 217,755 
Pete THORNE oc cc ccvvesch 388,620 
_, ff. BR ee ee ee 317,469,655 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
NS win t bbth 508 wes Os eae Oe 18,022,858 
Co Se A errr 2,479,190 
ae 2,304,520 
LATIN AMERICA— 
South America (east coast)..... 6,845,438 
South America (west coast)..... 12,298,671 
WC SEE Se bcecseeunesney ens 1,835,331 
BOD. 4 ve wee Meh oe SKC e R's Om ees * ,293 
ORIENT— 
Sr \ fis . cinaatiwrdk hae Seon 30,938,865 
NINES Wasi ced das adel oipi. dha eral eat ae ah 72,929,880 
pe ey ye ee: 387,783 
United Kingdom & Continent..... 29,764,757 
CE oie 3 64090 0%6 eeoene ed 3,478,356 
A ee ee ee 28,230 
ET SD oc a «5.6 5 aed aol ene 181,362,172 


Districts of origin of the above shipments 


dre given as follows: 
British Domestic 
Columbia.. 39,909,936 
Washington .207,417,461 
Oregon 70,142,258 


Export Total 

36,660,722 .76,570,658 
96,931,729 304,349,190 
47,769,721 117,911,979 





$17,469,655 181,362,172 498,831,827 





Carolina Pine Costs 


~ NorFoik, VA., Sept. 24.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association reports that in July the 
total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $19.43 for mills doing their own log- 
ging, the range for these being from $14.60 to 
$29.51; $31.70 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $19.72—the 
statement being based on 18 reports from 15 
members representing 21 mills. Average cost 
of logs for mills doing their own logging, 
exclusive of stumpage, was $8.72, made up of 
$6.20 for logging expense and $2.51 for log 
transportation; total cost of manufacturing for 
these mills was $5.72, made up of $3.67 for 
sawmill, 45 cents for dry kilns and $1.60 for 
yarding and shipping; total overhead averaged 
$3.98, made up of $1.28 for insurance and 
taxes, 95 cents for depreciation and $1.75 for 
general overhead, and selling expense amounted 
to $1.01 cents. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 26.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 193 
mills, all those reporting production, shipments 
and orders, during the week ended Sept. 22, 
gave these figures: 

Production .179,131,000 
Shipments ..176,560,000 00.2 over production 
Ordere «.<0% 176,532,000 1.46 under production 

A group of 228 identical mills, whose pro- 
duction reports for 1927 and 1928 to date are 
complete, report as follows: 


Weekly operating capacity......... 
Average weekly cut for 38 weeks— 
ES SPE rn for met 189,713,000 
SEE 1 o> Giuiard i acuin some meek a hcn eeu 186,686,000 
Actual cut week ended Sept. 22,1928 194,335,000 


A group of 185 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Sept. 15 was 171,952,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


230,561,000 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
ee ee 74,318,000 69,947,000 182,805,000 
Domestic 
cargo ..... 56,361,000 49,010,000 215,876,000 
Export ....«. 33,656,000 39,442,000 194,355,000 
oe eee 10,432,000 10,482,000 ......cce- 





174,767,000 168,831,000 593,036,000 

A group of 100 identical mills, whose reports 

of production, shipments and orders are com- 

plete for 1927 and 1928 to date, reported as 
follows: 


Average Average 

Week 38 weeks 38 weeks 
ended Sept. ended Sept. ended Sept. 

22,192 22, 1928 24, 1927 
Production 104,156,000 100,975,000 97,173,000 
Shipments 109,298,000 108,373,000 98,409,000 


Orders 109,124,000 108,335,000 100,545,000 





Appointed to Important Position 


Mr. Vernon, N. Y., Sept. 24.—Charles L. 

Cross has resigned as second vice president 
of the Willson & Adams Co., of this city, and 
has assumed the important responsibilities as 
active manager of the large local plant of the 
J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber. & Coal Co. He will 
thus relieve John F. Mahlstedt of his man- 
agerial duties at Mt. Vernon and enable him 
to devote himself exclusively to his executive 
work in the general offices of the company 
at New Rochelle, N. Y. 
' Mr. Cross is a prominent figure in the 
lumber and building material industry in this 
State. He has been engaged in merchandising 
building materials for over twenty-two years, 
and has an intimate familiarity with every 
department of the business. 

His business education started when he was 
fourteen years of age, with the Naugatuck 
Lumber & Coal Co., Naugatuck, Conn. He 
spent fourteen years with this concern, and 
then spent two years in Derby as plant man- 
ager for the Housatonic Lumber Co. He has 
been connected with the Willson & Adams Co. 
for five years. 
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Hardwood Market Continues to Improve 


Some Nice Orders Being Placed 


Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 24—A gradual im- 
provement in the hardwood market has been 
noted, with orders and shipments running 
about 10 percent ahead of production. Some 
nice business has just been placed, and many 
big orders are to be placed during the annual 
meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association in Memphis this week. There is 
a considerably better demand from the fur- 
niture trade; many buyers have come into the 
market, and this one group has been taking its 
share of hardwoods for the first time in a 
number of weeks. Automobile business con- 
tinues exceptionally good. There is active de- 
mand from the building trades, covering floor- 
ing oak, as well as oak and gum for interior 
trim. The box and crate manufacturers are 
in the market for low grades. The export 
trade has shown signs of activity, more orders 
being received each day. There are prospects 
of considerably better business from foreign 
buyers. Southern hardwood prices have held 
firm, and in many instances have been advanc- 
ing. Some items are up from $3 to $5, while 
scarce items have advanced even further. Pro. 
duction has not increased as much as it had 
been expected to by many consuming indus- 
tries. Few logs are available, and labor is ex- 
ceptionaly hard to obtain. 


_Heavier Buying Followed by Lull 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The hardwood 
trade is doing fairly well, though it is stated 
at a number of yards that the demand has not 
been quite as active of late as had been ex- 
pected. Following the Labor Day holiday, a 
noticeable increase in interest was displayed on 
the part of consumers, and more orders were 
placed. Now a lull appears to have set in, 
perhaps as a reaction from the increased ac- 
tivity, with the buying in most cases only for 
immediate needs. Prices are maintaining a 
steady tone. There is a call for a fair amount 
of stock wanted by automobile plants, and quite 
a good trade is reported from some manu- 
facturing centers west of here. A representa- 
tive of the mill trade says that he has found 
a steady demand for the better grades of hard- 
woods for automotive plants but that produc- 
tion at the mills he represents has been cur- 
tailed, and not much stock of the sort wanted 
is obtainable, though there is an ample amount 
of other grades. 

The Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen held an en- 
joyable outing at Pleasant Beach, on the Cana- 
dian shore, near Buffalo, on Sept. 20, at which 
over sixty were present. The day was rainy, 
so no baseball game was played, but running 
races and quoit pitching, as well as indoor 
games, made the afternoon and evening pass 
very pleasantly. The fat men’s race was won 
by Eugene W. Carson, who, if unable to qualify 
as a real fat man, is an all-around athlete. 
Members and guests were present from Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, Salamanca, Bradford and other 
places in this State and western Pennsylvania. 

The D. F. Calkins Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated to carry on a retail lumber busi- 
ness at Sanborn, N. Y., with $25,000 capital. 
Stockholders are John C., Donald F., and Fran- 
ces H. Calkins. The yard of Frank R. Stover, 
of which D. F. Calkins has been manager, has 
been purchased. 

The annual meeting of the Buffalo Lumber 
Dealers’ Credit Corporation, of which Nelson 
T. Montgomery is secretary, will be held at 
1112. Prudential Building on Oct. 3 at 12 
o'clock noon, when directors will be elected. 

The Genesee Lumber & Coal Co. has been 
incorporated at Batavia, N. Y., to carry on a 


retail business. Stockholders are Henry I. 
and Henry H., George and Harold E. Har- 
rower, members of the Lexington Lumber Co., 
Buffalo. The yard of the McCready Lumber 
& Coal Co. has been purchased. The new com- 
pany starts with $50,000 capital. 

The Automobile Club of Buffalo honored its 
past presidents on Sept. 22 by holding a “Presi- 
dents’ Day,” with a program of sports, includ- 
ing clock golf and quoits, bridge whist for the 
ladies, and a dinner attended by nearly a thou- 
sand members. President Harry L. Abbott 
was toastmaster and gave an address over the 
radio, which was followed by a musical pro- 
gram, also broadcast. Of the twenty-one men 
who have served the automobile club as presi- 
dent, the following have been representatives 
of the lumber industry: Maurice M. Wall, in 
1913 and 1914; Orson E. Yeager, 1918; C. 
Walter Betts, 1921 and 1922; Ganson Depew, 
1926; Harry L. Abbott, 1928. These men 
have all continued to be prominent in the club’s 
affairs and have helped to make it one of the 
largest auto clubs in the country, with a mem- 
bership of close to twelve thousand. 

Those from this city who have arranged 
to attend the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association at Memphis in- 
clude Horace F. Taylor, Charles N. Perrin, 
Harry A, Plumley, Chester Oschuetz and Wil- 
liam L. Blakeslee. 

Orson E. Yeager, president Yeager Lumber 
Co., was on a motor trip to Gettysburg and 
Pittsburgh last week. 

H. B. Gorsline, of the National Lumber Co., 
has been spending ten days visiting his parents 
in Battle Creek, Mich., and a brother in Chi- 
cago. 

A party of local lumbermen leave this week 
for Honey Harbor, Ont., for a few days’ fish- 
ing at the camp of L. J. Lewis, of Palburn 
(Inc.). Besides Mr. Lewis are his partner, 
A. J. Brady; “Bill” Brady, of the B. Brady 
Lumber Co., and Claude Ellis, of A. E. Dew & 
Son, Canastota. 


Consumers Buying Ahead 


LaureL, Miss., Sept. 24.—Hardwood is much 
stronger than it was two weeks ago. The 
consuming trade apparently is interested in 
securing stocks for fall and winter consump- 
tion. Already buyers are finding a number of 
items lacking in mill stocks, and prices of these 
have an upward tendency. Hardwood opera- 
tors throughout this section are more optimis- 
tic than for a great while. 


Orders Are More Plentiful 


BRoOKHAVEN, Miss., Sept. 24.—The hard- 
wood market is showing exceptional firmness 
and orders have been plentiful, and double pro- 
duction last week, which was the best for hard- 
woods this year. Weather has been good and 
shipments have been much heavier, and in ex- 
cess of production, which is up to normal tem- 
porarily because of a heavy influx of logs. 
There are a good many unfilled orders, but 
cars are scarce. The interior market appears 
to be getting very active. The mills are hold- 
ing firm in their prices. Ash and beech stocks 
are low. Cypress and cottonwood stocks are 
low and badly broken, with inquiry very good. 
Stocks of gum items are badly assorted as to 
thickness, and of no items are there heavy 
quantities. Hickory stocks are low. Oak 
stocks are low and inquiry has been heavy, with 
a number of orders being booked, taking up the 
bulk of the dry stocks available. Poplar stocks 
are low, and inquiries are plentiful. There is 
a little 5/8-inch sycamore in surplus for the first 
time in a few months. Tupelo has been selling 
in good volume and stocks are extremely low. 


Heavy Rains Close Many Mills 

Macon, Ga., Sept. 24.—Hardwood manufac- 
turers report production still far below nor- 
mal, and further curtailed last week by tor- 
rential rains that accompanied the West Indian 
hurricane. These rains struck all of the big 
hardwood camps east of this city, including 
those in the Toomsboro section and farther 
down the State toward the Atlantic coast, 


Mills are still complaining of being short of . 


logs, and some are forced to curtail. The de- 
mand for hardwood, especially the gums, is 
fairly good, manufacturers say. All woods are 
moving. 


Demand Fair But Scattering 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., Sept. 24.—Scattered demand 
continues for almost everything in the hard- 
wood list. Prices are at least holding their 
own. Jobbers report that while the asking 
price on plain sap gum common is $39, it is 
hard to get more than $37 to $38. Low grade 
oak continues moving fairly well to the floor- 
ing trade, and there is also fair general move- 
ment to the box manufacturers. Movement to 
the building trades has been somewhat lighter 
than it was, but good as a whole. Automotive 
demand is very active for lumber, dimension 
stock and cut-out hardwood parts. The cabinet 
and furniture trades are taking a normal sup- 
ply, the movement to radio manufacturers havy- 
ing been very good. Veneer business is also 
reported active, with an especially good move- 
ment in walnut veneer. 


The market is as follows: Kentucky poplar, 
FAS, $100; saps and selects, $75; common, 
$55; southern, $85, $65 and $48. Walnut, FAS, 
$240; selects, $160; No. 1, $90; No. 2, $40. 
Kentucky red oak, $95 and $56; white oak, 
$100 and $60; southern red, $68 and $48; 
white, $80 and $50. Quartered red gum, $100 
and $55; plain red, $95 and $50; quartered sap, 
$50 and $45; plain sap, $54 and $39. Cotton- 
wood, $54 and $36. Ash, $80 and $50. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club is passing 
up two meetings, that of Sept. 18, because 
several members are out of the city, including 
C. H. Willett, the president; while the meet- 
ing for Sept. 25 was postponed because many 
members are going to Memphis for the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association meeting 
of Sept. 27 and 28. 


Reports on building prospects in this State 
are not especially encouraging. Local con- 
sumption has been very fair, but somewhat 
below normal. Much Kentucky corn was lost 
by floods in the spring. Tobacco acreage was 
much larger, the crop being about 3344 per- 
cent larger than last year’s, and Burley is of 
excellent grade, but it is a question whether 
better quality will bring a good price for in- 
creased offerings. There has been a surplus 
of tobacco warehouses. Kentucky has been 
making considerable progress as a dairy State 
of late. The thoroughbred horse breeding in- 
dustry is now doing well in central Ketnucky, 
but there isn’t much breeding of mules or 
work horses. In the coal mining districts 
business has been at a standstill. Increased 
freight rate differentials from Kentucky fields 
to the North have lost Kentucky a considerable 
tonnage. In western Kentucky there has been 
fair activity in the new oil fields around 
> nea but other State fields are very 
slow. 

Preston P. Joyes, president W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, was elected 
a director of the Louisville Board of Trade 
last week. 

W. A. Gates, traffic manager W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, has been ad- 
mitted to the Kentucky bar. Mr. Gates 1s 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 77 and 78 
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president of the Transportation Club, Louis- 
ille. : . 
3 George Tomlinson, of Winchester, Ky., for- 
mer president of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has been elected presidnt 
of the Bank of Winchester. 


Market Gaining Strength 

CincINNATI, Onto, Sept. 25.—Wholesalers 
report an improved market, with further gains 
in prospect. The most active buyer was the 
automobile industry, which is taking fairly 
good lots of hard and soft maple, oak, ash, soft 
elm and sap gum. Prices were fairly firm, and 
wholesalers said that indications point to a 
higher price trend for late September and 
October for all southern and Appalachian hard- 
woods. One of the market features is the 
scarcity of the lower grade poplar. Both whole- 
salers and commission men have been scouring 
the mill districts for A and B for box factories 
and core stock users. No. 2 cherry has also 
been in good demand. Lower grades of poplar 
are very firm and scarcity may bring an advance 
of $2@3. Oak flooring is also in good de- 
mand at steady prices. Export inquiries have 
tapered off. Small repeat orders are being re- 
ceived from old customers for oak, walnut and 
poplar. 

Southern pine is in good demand at advanced 
prices; there is strong demand for boards, 


Lumber Happenings in South 


Progress in Diversified Tree Farming 


BocatusaA, La., Sept. 24.—That diversified 
tree farming on cut-over lands of the South is 
making great strides can be gathered from the 
accompanying illustration which shows 10,000 
tung oil, or Chinese wood oil, trees growing 
on a 100-acre field on the lands of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. near Bogalusa. These 
trees, which were planted as one year old 
nursery stock last January, now show a new 
growth of about six feet. The mile long rows 
are 25 feet apart, with trees 12% feet apart 
in the rows. The'oil pressed from the nuts of 
the trees is the most important constituent of 
waterproof varnishes and paint liquids. The 
varnish manufacturers of this country import 
annually 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 gallons of this 
oil from China, and the price is higher than 
other drying oils used in the industry. Tung 
oil is a more rapid drying oil and gives a higher 
gloss and more waterproof film than any other 
similar material used. 

The Botanical Gardens of Washington, D. C., 
about twenty or twenty-five years ago intro- 
duced this species of wood growth into the 
United States, and every test on pine lands 
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One year nursery stock of 10,000 tung oil trees plinted on Bogue Chitto stock farm in January, 
1928, by the Great Southern Lumber Co. 


dimension, flooring, ceiling and finish. Demand 
for C finish in cypress is also good. Douglas 
fir and redwood flooring, ceiling and siding 
are in good demand at the recently advanced 
prices. 

Ben Rubenstein, of London, vice president of 
Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co., arrived 
here yesterday and will leave tomorrow for 
Memphis to attend the conventions of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association and the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. He 
will be accompanied by Ross W. Sloniker, presi- 
dent of the company, and J. J. Linehan, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Retailers Supplied with Flooring 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 25.—Orders for hard- 
wood flooring are not being given with any 
great degree of freedom by retailers, as some 
supplied themselves before recent advances. 
For the first grade of plain white oak flooring, 
$85 and even more continues to be asked, but 
it is possible to buy at $84 or a little less. 
Second grade is quoted at $75.50@76.50, but 
close buyers can still purchase for $73. Great 
firmness of third grade is a conspicuous fea- 
ture, and $65 is now thought bottom. Maple 
flooring remains quite firm. For the first grade 
$85.50 is often quoted, but this is less than 
some firms will accept. A Canadian mill sold 
first grade birch here last week at $83, but 
other producers quote around $75@78. 





of the South has shown a very rapid growth 
and prolific yield, as evidenced by the fact 
that one tree near Gainesville, Fla., produced 
last year 360 fruit at age of three years. 


Big Call for Dry Kiln Equipment 

JACKSONVILLE,. FLA., Sept. 24——-The Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., of this city and North Portland, 
Ore., reports that the sale of Moore kilns and 
equipment for August showed an increase of 
more than 300 percent over the preceding 
month, and is by far the biggest volume of 
business which the company has recorded this 
year. This increase in sales, coming in one of 
the so-called “dull” months of a presidential 
election year, is indicative of the high regard 
for Moore products held by the lumber indus- 
try. Among recent orders for kilns, con- 
trollers and fireproof dry kiln doors, are the 
following : 

Marietta Lumber Co., Burnside, Miss.; Pearl 
River Valley Lumber Co., Canton, Miss.; 
Graham-Paige Body Corporation, Perry, Fla.; 
Denkmann Lumber Co., Norfield, Miss.; Allen 
Cooperage Co., Jonesboro, Ark.; Clarksburg 
Furniture Manufacturing Co., Clarksburg, W. 
Va.; Case-Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Perry Plywood Corporation, High Point, N. C.; 
Whiteman-Decker Lumber Co., Farmerville, 
La.; Santee River Heading Co., St. Stephens, 
S. C.; Zachary Veneer Co., Sanford, Fla.; Fogle 
Furniture Co., Winston Salem, S. C.; Waters 
Lumber Co., Washington, D. C.; Tilghman 


Lumber Co., Dunn, N. C.; Farmville Furniture 
& Cabinet Co., Farmville, Va.; Hooker-Passett 
Furniture Co., Martinsville, Va.; Chapman- 
Storm Lumber Co., Holly Hill, S. C.; Stanley 
Furniture Co., Stanleytown, Va.; W. M. Car- 
ney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala.; Temple Lumber 
Co., Pineland, Tex.; Stuart Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Stuart, Va.; Taylor Lumber Co., Valdosta, 
Ga.; J. S. Hunt Lumber Co., Willis, Tex.; and 
D. W. Alderman & Sons Co., Alcolu, S. C. 


New Hardwood Band Mill 


New WILLARD, TEX., Sept. 24—The King 
Creek Lumber Co. (Inc.), of this place, has 
increased its facilities by placing in operation on 
Sept. 19 a new hardwood band mill located near 
Crockett, Tex. The company has an excellent 
stand of fine hardwood timber near Crockett, 
consisting principally of gum, with a small per- 
centage of oak, ash and elm. The sales of the 
Crockett mill will be handled from the New 
Willard office where the company has been 
operating a hardwood band mill for the last ten 
years. s@aaaeaaaaane 
Ten Yards Form Buying Organization 

JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Sept. 24.—Announcement 
has been made of the organization of the Asso- 
ciated Lumber & Supply Corporation of Jack- 
sonville, for the purpose of warehousing and 
wholesaling to members, only, lumber and build- 
ing materials not usually purchased by the indi- 
vidual dealer in carload lots. Ten of the lead- 
ing yards in this city have joined together for 
this purpose and each is a holder of a like 
amount of stock. The officers of the corpora- 
tion are as follows: President, W. M. Mason, 
Dekle Lumber Co.; vice president, H. R. Ma- 
honey, Mahoney Lumber Co.; secretary, B. F. 
McCormick, McCormick Lumber Co.; treas- 
urer, Harold S. Foley, Foley Lumber Co.; 
manager, James S. Shands. Directors: C. C. 
Jones, Jones Lumber Co.; George Treziyulny, 
United Lumber & Remilling Co.; Leslie J. 
Klotz, Superior Lumber Co.; Wallace Allen, 
Peninsular Lumber Corporation; G. B. Chris- 
tian, Christian Lumber Co., and J. A. Dekle, 
Dekle Lumber Co. 

The new corporation is patterned after the 
Reserve Lumber Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
venture has proved a success in every way. It 
will mean that Jacksonville retailers will have 
a stock accessible from which they can draw 
at all times at a minimum cost. 


Disastrous Fire at Louisiana Plant 


New Or.EAns, La., Sept. 24.—Approximately 
12,000,000 feet of dressed lumber was destroyed 
by a fire on the night of Sept. 18 in the yards 
of the Lyon Lumber Co. at Garyville, La., near 
here. Besides the lumber, four sheds, ten 
residences, seven horses and seven loaded box- 
cars were destroyed by the flames. The total 
loss was estimated as exceeding $500,000. 
Heroic work by the fire-fighters was all that 
saved the company’s mill and dry kilns from 
destruction. All of the residences destroyed 
were owned by employees. Rebuilding of 
sheds destroyed in the fire will be started imme- 
diately, it is expected. The fire loss was fully 
covered by insurance, it is reported. 

Co-operating on Re-inspection 

New OrteAns, La., Sept. 25.—Co-operation 
between the inspection department of the South- 
ern Pine Association and members of the IIli- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association 
whereby request blanks for re-inspection are 
supplied through the dealers’ organization has 
proved effective, according to disclosures made 
by the department. It is stated that prompter 


service is obtained by handling the requests 
through the retail associatior because of delays 
previously experienced through the frequent 
absence on inspection trips of C. F. Bolden, in 
charge of the Chicago office. 
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Hardwood Men in Annual Told of Need| fo 


Thirty-first Convention Well Attended at Opening Session— Off 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 27—With a large 
and representative attendance, the thirty-first 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association opened shortly after 10 
o’clock this morning with Ben C. Currie, of 
Philadelphia, president, presiding. After a 
few brief remarks, S. A. Godman, president 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, was 
called on for the opening address. He wel- 
comed all members of the association to Mem- 
phis and said that he hoped that the Memphis 
lumbermen might return the many courtesies 
which have been shown them at previous con- 
ventions. He said that the lumbermen’s club 
had opened temporary headquarters in the 
hotel in charge of the assistant secretary, and 
that she would be glad to furnish any infor- 
mation desired. Following the address by Mr. 
Godman, Ben C. Currie, president, read his 
annual report. 


Mr. Currie sketched briefly the fruitful work 
of the thirty-one years of the association’s ex- 
istence and declared that “What you have cre- 
ated and nourished for the common good 
of your industry must ever go forward to pre- 
serve the results from your years of labor and 
carry on to more and greater achievement.” He 
declared that the last year had been difficult 
both from a business and association standpoint 
and that progress had been slow. Further he 
said: 

Many conditions have entered into the con- 
duct of our business during the last five years 
to change entirely the procedure of orderly 
processes as established at the creation of this 
organization. Those of us who have been 
fortunate enough to have been spared to wit- 
ness this constant change can realize fully 
that the world moves on, and those who do 
not change with the constant evolution are 
lost in the maelstrom of a new day and its 
problems. The manufacturer is today the 
storage plant of the world’s needs and is faced 
with the necessity of a greater investment in 
unshipped finished product, and must be 
equipped financially to stand this added 
burden. The wholesaler is presented with the 
problem of a reduced area in which to exer- 
cise his usefulness, by reason of a closer con- 
tact between large buyers and the producer, 
and is faced with a loss of his back log as it 
were, and in a large measure must be content 
with the patronage of the smaller buyer, whose 
business is expensive to secure and who in 
many instances is of questionable credit. Time 
alone will bring out of this new condition a 
definite and established basis for the eco- 
nomical solution of their respective problems, 
but it will require the full codperation of both 
branches of the industry to maintain a sov- 
ereignty over their own business, and eliminate 
foolish competition to the continued benefit of 
the buyer. 

Keep Faith in the Future 


It is a perfectly human condition of man, 
that when business is below par, a deplorable 
lack of faith is prevalent in all classes and 
I think I may be pardoned for a plain state- 
ment if I say that those engaged in the hard- 
wood industry are no exception. This condi- 
tion can not however be long sustained, as 
the organization for the uses of hardwoods 
for the world’s needs is of such far reaching 
importance and magnitude, that there never 
can be a time when the love of nature’s most 
beautiful and useful product can so far fall 
from public favor as to make it necessary to 
abandon and destroy those instrumentalities 
that have been developed for their enjoyment 
and comfort. 

The hardwood industry to the limit of its 
resources, which are constantly diminishing, 
will always have its place in the world’s 
needs. Let us not lose faith in its future, by 
reason of any present temporary disturbance. 

While it has been difficult during the last 
year to register any great degree of progress, 


Nore: A report of the Friday or con- 
eluding session of the annual convention 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Oct. 6 issue 
of the American LumBerMAN.—EpiToR. 





we nevertheless have been alert to the needs 
of our members in reaching out just a little 
beyond our accustomed activities, by incor- 
porating into our usefulness an agency for 
the protection of our membership in the form 
of an accredited organization working with 
our association direction for the proper han- 
dling of delinquent and questionable accounts. 


We have also given much thought to bring- 
ing hardwoods forward into their proper place, 
by educating the buying public in their supe- 
riority over many of the so-called substitutes 
which for many uses are infinitely inferior, 
but which have gained a very substantial foot- 
hold by high powered advertisement. The 
theory of fighting fire with fire will be a neces- 
sary method to follow and while it is not our 
purpose to antagonize any program which has 
been set up for the advertising of the merits 


of lumber in general, it seems necessary that 
hardwoods should have the benefit of greater 
attention than they have had up to this time, 
and their merits be exploited through the 
machinery of an association devoted entirely 
to their interests. 


The Inspection Rules Question 

In much the same manner and for much 
the same purpose as we met one year ago at 
Chicago to discuss problems that are peculiar 
to our branch of the lumber industry, and to 
decide through the medium of honest debate 
whether the recommendations of our inspec- 
tion rules committee shall be accepted or re- 
jected, we are gathered here at this time. 
It is well that we have these opportunities 
to air our honest differences of opinions, as 
it is only by this method that we eventually 
arrive at a solution of any problem, and once 
decided it must necessarily be the proper de- 
cision by reason of its reflection of a majority 
opinion as has always prevailed in the past. 

Regardless of your final decision in this 
very important matter, keep constantly before 
you that it is only by reason of having an 
organization such as this that you are priv- 





Hardwoods Must Have Advertising Ca 


(Continued from front page) |ter acquainted with this sub- 


program of advertising and 


What is happening today | 
in the case of the automobile | 
and the radio has already 
happened in the case of hun- 
dreds of other industries. You | 
have admitted this in your 
answers to my questionnaire. | 
You were in; hardwoods were 
the preferred materials, the) 
natural materials, in many in-| 
stances the best materials— 
and yet today you are out be-| 
cause your competition was 
more active, more aggressive, 
more skillful in its merchan- 
dising and more alive to the 
necessity of appealing direct | 
to the court of last resort—| 
the buying public. 

When Henry Ford spends | 
$5,000,000 a year to adver- | 
tise his new car with its all-| 
steel body and its steel wheels | 
and its rubber composition | 
steering wheel, what happens | 
to our markets for ash, for| 
elm, for hickory, for walnut? | 
Ford simply throws us into 
the discard. He plays up’ 
steel because he knows steel | 
is a winner; and steel gets a/| 
$5,000,000 public testimonial | 
from Henry Ford. | 

I am free to confess that || 
know very little about adver- | 
tising, but it is pretty plain to 
me that an industry that al-| 
lows its product to become! 
generally regarded as an old- | 
fashioned, out-of-date, — in- 
ferior material which is being 


rapidly replaced throughout tionnaire the suggestion was 
all industry by hundreds of| made repeatedly that the Na- 
is an| tional Hardwood Lumber As- 
industry that needs to get bet-| sociation should inaugurate a 


man-made substitutes, 


| ject. 


industry to its proper position 


| association. 


A great many of our mem- 
bers have come to me during 
the last year urging that our 
association go into the mat- 
ter of an independent adver- 
tising campaign for hardwood 
lumber in order to restore the 


in American industry. As all 
of you know,:!] have for many 
years discouraged any such 
activity on the part of our 
I did not believe | 
it to be a proper function of | 
our association work. 

Has Changed His Mind 

I have changed my mind. | 
I have arrived at a point | 
where I am convinced that 
unless we go into a program | 
to re-establish our industry in | 
the good graces of the public | 
and unless we learn to mer- | 





chandise hardwood lumber as) 
vigorously and aggressively | 
and intelligently as the manu- | 
facturers of substitute mate- | 
rials, we are simply doomed | 
to a few more years of red 
ink, after which we will disap- 
pear from sight altogether. 

I have been strengthened 
in this opinion by numerous | 
discussions with leading men | 
in the industry. They all feel, | 
as I do, that something has| 
got to be done and done im- 
mediately. 

In the letters that I re- 
ceived in reply to my ques- 








merchandising in behalf of 
hardwoods as hardwoods and 
make it such an outstanding, 
impressive program that it 
could not possibly fall short 
of its goal. 

I have discussed this with 
trained advertising men of 
long experience and unde- 
niable accomplishment and 
they say that it can be done 
if we go into it with deter- 
mination and confidence and 
stick to it long enough to ac- 
complish definite, tangible re- 
sults. 

They pointed out to me 
that advertising is today our 
enemy. It is a force that has 
routed us out of many of our 
most profitable markets. As 
a force it can not be ques- 
tioned. We have felt the sting 
of it because it has been di- 


| rected against us. 


They warned me that in 
the present day no industry 
can continue to exist with ad- 
vertising as its enemy. The 
ardwood industry is in a 
perilous condition today be- 
cause it has permitted adver- 
tising to be its enemy too 
ong. 

Advertising Our Ally 


Advertising must be made 
our friend—our ally. It will 
work for us just as well as it 
has worked for our compet- 
itors. 

The public must be told 
about our product and the 
service of that product. The 
public must be told how it 
benefits by that service. The 
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jleged to gather together and give expression 
to your views and iron out your difficulties in 
so orderly a manner and with as far reaching 
results. 

As I look back over the work of the last 
two years, I am reminded that whatever prog- 
ress has been made, and whatever success has 
attended my efforts. it follows as the night the 
day, they have been realized only through the 
helpful spirit of our membership, by the earn- 
est support of the executive committee, and 
the board of directors, and the several com- 
mittees, coupled with the splendid teamwork 
of our executive officers. 


Secretary’s Annual Report 


Mr. Currie then called on Frank F. Fish, 
secretary-treasurer, who delivered his annual 
report, outlining the activities of the associa- 
tion during the last year and telling of his 
future plans. This report, which was listened 
to with deep interest, was as follows: 

This, our thirty-first annual convention, is 
the fourth National Hardwood meeting to be 


the third in 1911. A review of the progress 
and changes since we first met here would 
doubtless contain much of interest, but lack 
of time does not permit. However, some idea 
of the association’s growth may be found in 
the fact that the present membership in 
Memphis alone equals the total membership 
of the association in the United States and 
Canada in 1900, the year of the first National 
Hardwood annual held in this city. 

Your presence here today is complete evi- 
dence of your active interest in the work and 
welfare of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association and your board of managers has 
endeavored to arrange a program of business 
and entertainment that will amply compen- 
sate you for any sacrifice that may have been 
made in order to attend. It is their desire 
that every member of the association take an 
active part in all of these sessions. You are 
all here as hardwood lumber manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers to consider what is best 
for the industry in all of its branches and 
you are strongly urged and invited to be active 
participants in the discussions which will fol- 


held in Memphis. 


The first meeting in Mem- 
phis was held in 1900, the second in 1906 and 


low the presentation of these reports of the 
officers and committee chairmen. 


I make this 








public must be so clearly in- 
structed as to these benefits | 
that there will be a demand | 
for our service. Otherwise, 
that service will continue to 
dec'ine until it ceases alto- 








| 


gether. | 
Buyers everywhere today, 
are accepting metal files, | 


metal cabinets, metal tables, | 
metal lamps, metal chairs, | 
metal shelving, metal “‘wood- 
work” (if you can call it 
that), metal automobile 
bodies, metal farm machinery 
—metal—metal—metall! 

Buyers are also accepting 
softwood trim, softwood 
tables, softwood doors, soft- 
wood panels, softwood floors, 
softwood in their automobile 
bodies, softwood crates, soft- 
wood everywhere where once 
upon a time nothing but hard- 
woods would be tolerated. 

Countless substitutes for 
hardwoods are being cheer- 
fully accepted by people who 
are not aware of the disad- 
vantages in taking them. 
Your salesmen can not cor- 
rect the situation. They are 
desperate. They are fighting 
a force that they can not 
come to grips with. They are 
checked by an influence that 
they do not even have the 
opportunity to face. 

Advertising is their enemy. 
Without having advertising 
on their side they are bound 
to fight a losing battle until 
the day finally comes when 
they can fight no more. 


Exhibition of Substitutes 
I have had placed around 





the hall just a few scattered 


small group of magazines dur- 


samples of the advertising of 
hardwood lumber substitutes 


which have appeared in a 


ing the last few months. I 
invite you to give them a few 
moments of your. attention. 
All of you gentlemen who 
have been good enough to| 
write me letters telling how/| 
this, that or the other market | 
has slipped through your fin- | 
gers, will find in this little ex- 
hibition of substitute advertis- 
ing some rather substantial) 
reasons for the loss of those) 
markets. 





This is what we are up | 
against. I am _ told that! 
approximately $25,000,000 
worth of substitute advertis- 
ing has appeared within the 
last twelve months. Is it any 
wonder that our markets are 
dwindling, that a _ profitable 
hardwood operation has be- 
come a thing to wonder at, 
that in squabbling over the 
poor, thin little markets that 
have been left to us, we are 
reduced to the necessity of | 
whittling prices down to less | 
than cost in more | 





instances | 
than any of us care to re- 
member? 


The spectacle of a declining | 
supply of one of Nature's 
most valuable resources, ac- 
companied by a decline in the 
production and consumption 
and even the price of that 
material whenever it is 
offered for sale, is surely a 
spectacle that would be ri- 
diculous to contemplate if it 





mpaign and Trade Extension Program 


were not so tragic. 

The maker of substitutes 
has not hesitated to make 
capital of this. He tells your 
customers that your product 
is old-fashioned and unde- 
pendable and inferior to his 
creation, and, in the same 
breath, he tells them that the 
supply of hardwoods is prac- 
tically exhausted—in the case 
of good hardwoods, certainly 
so—and that therefore the 
supply should be conserved 
for posterity. Hardwoods are 
simultaneously unfit for use 
and too precious for con- 
sumption, according to his 
agile mind. And this is the 
story that he has carried to 
the public by methods that 
are modern, aggressive and 
all-too-effective. 

The whole trouble with the 
hardwood industry today, 
gentlemen, is due to its si- 
lence in the face of these 
attacks. The public swallows 
it all. The people have never 
heard your side of the story 
and never will hear it unless 
you tell them. 

Calls for Strong Action 

We've got to quit waiting 
for the millennium. If we are 
going to survive, if we want 
to keep our present markets 
and get back those that we 
have lost undeservedly, we 
have got to come out into the 
open and match our wits and 
resources against the enemy. 
Here is something that calls 
for strong, united action on 
the part of the whole hard- 

(Continued on next page) 


Officers’ Reports Tell of Association Plans and Activities 


appeal early in this report, because at some 
-recent conventions it has come to our notice 
that a number of members believed to have 
original and constructive ideas and sugges- 
tions have refrained from presenting them on 
the convention floor. The hardwood industry 
is in need of the best thought and advice its 
members can contribute, so please do not fail 
to give your fellow members the full benefit 
of anything calculated to prove helpful which 
you may have to offer. 

At our thirtieth annual convention held in 
Chicago in September, 1927, some of our mem- 
bers expressed the hope, or belief, that the 
year to follow would be marked by decided 
improvement in the conditions we had been 
“called upon to meet for four successive years. 
A review and examination of the field at the 
expiration of the first quarter showed scant 
realization of these early hopes. Now the 
year is closing and while it would seem as if 
in the very nature of things there must be 
a change for the better before long—and some 
good authorities believe this change is right 
at hand—we can not shut our eyes to the 
grim facts that thus far there has been little 
if any definite improvement, that many hard- 
wood operators are finding it more difficult 
than ever to extract a living profit from their 
business, while others after a long hard strug- 
gle against the stream have finally given up 
and gone down. 


Cost of Lack of Codperation 


If there is an industry in which there has 
existed less coédperation or team work between 
the manufacturer and the distributer than that 
in hardwoods, your secretary has been unsuc- 
cessful in locating it. When there is no 
minimum—no bottom price—there is no real 
market, and it is my belief that this unscien- 
tific absence of codperation and understanding 
between producer anG distributer has cost the 
industry enormous losses. The demoralization 
of prices for the last five years, destroying 
as it has practically all possibility of profit- 
able dealings throughout the industry, can be 
traced in no small degree to this inexcusable 
lack of understanding. This important sub- 
ject was discussed at our last convention and 
space has been provided for its further con- 
sideration at this afternoon’s meeting. 

It is my belief, insofar as hardwoods are 
concerned, that the members of this associa- 
tion have the remedy and power in their own 
hands to correct this condition. Before going 
to the next subject let us make clear and 
comprehensive the position of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. Its organizers 
held the opinion that the responsible and 
reputable wholesaler was a strictly legitimate 
and necessary factor in the trade. They held 
that such wholesalers were entitled to the 
same consideration in this association as the 
producer—to the same voice and vote as the 
other members—and the by-laws and rules 
were written on that basis. Gentlemen, those _ 
bv-laws stand unchanged and I welcome this 
opportunity to deny some of the false and 
misleading statements that have been made 
to the contrary. Will a better or more oppor- 
tune time present itself than the present to 
change some of the obsolete merchandising 
methods and to substitute intelligent under- 
standing and coédperation between producer 
and wholesaler for the condition that has 
obtained in the past? 

Membership 

The year which closes with this meeting has 
been a most difficult period for the registra- 
tion of gains in membership. At the beginning 
of the year there were fewer eligible and 
desirable prospects than ever and I do not 
believe there has been a year in the last quar- 
ter century when fewer new enterprises in 
this line have been launched, Concurrently 
there have been a larger number of failures 
and withdrawals from business than in any 
previous year in the record of the industry. 
In the face of such adverse conditions, while 
there has as a matter of course been some 
shrinkage in the ranks of the membership 
numerically, the greater part of its losses on 
this score has been dead wood, the sloughing 
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off of which has in nowise weakened our 
organization intrinsically. In fact, it is per- 
fectly safe to say that the association as it 
stands today is as structurally sound as in 
any former period in its entire career of 
thirty-one years. There Rave been many 
strong unit additions to its membership rolls 
during the last two or three years, which, 
insofar as weight and prestige go, fully make 
up for any concurrent reduction of mere bulk. 

Since the 1927 convention seventy-two new 
applications for membership have been re- 
ceived and favorably acted upon. Several 
applications have been declined as ineligible 
or undesirable. During the year 263 members 
have been dropped from all causes. Of this 
number we find thirty in the associate mem- 
bership division and twenty-nine in the veneer 


line, so that 204 regular members in hard- 
woods have been removed from the list. Of 
this number 110 have failed, 81 have been 


dropped as delinquent, leaving 13 who have 
assigned as a reason for withdrawal the need 
of reducing expenses. As we started the year 
with a total of 1,414, we have now in good 
sianding 1,223 members. It is not my beliet 
that other than very nominal increase over 
this number can be expected, for we antici- 
pate and must expect additional withdrawals 
from the same causes, as well as due to the 
cutting out of timber and natural causes be- 
yond all control. 


Inspection Department 


The number of salaried inspectors now in 
the employ of the association is sixty-nine, 
which is a decrease of eleven under one year 
ago. The decline in volume of hardwood 
movements at large very naturally affects the 
volume which the association is called upon 
officially to inspect, but evidence is not lack- 
ing that the educational work of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association’s chief inspec- 
tor and staff has resulted in a better knowl- 
edge of the grading rules, which insures a 
more accurate and uniform grade going for- 
ward from shippers in general. The figures 
of the inspection department from Sept. 1, 
1927, to Sept. 1, 1928, showing exact quantity 
inspected in each market or district, with the 





amount earned and cost of maintenance, are 
as follows: 

Markets— Feet Earnings Expense 
Memphis, Tenn..16,937,884 $23,634.08 $18,096.94 
Grand Rapids, 

a 10,037,026 14,970.78 13,737.44 
Mobile, Ala..... 8,152,249 13,427.02 9,521.11 
Louisville, Ky.. 8,059,796 12,573.62 10,027.92 
Chicago, ill..... 7,505,504 11,845.28 9,511.08 
Montreal, Que... 6,647,249 10,550.64 10,377.80 
Toronto, Ont.... 6,452,667 11,047.12 10,563.77 
Knoxville, Tenn. 6,024,123 8,399.23 7,809.13 
Detroit, Mich... 5,665,041 8,277.10 6,736.13 
New Orleans, La. 5,657,740 9,466.48 8,900.50 
Jackson, Miss... 5,363,456 9,393.50 7,263.29 
Buftalo, N. Y... 5,226,039 8,918.07 8,217.17 
Helena, Ark..... 5,104,061 7,296.50 5,971.27 
Cincinnati, Ohio 4,547,508 8,186.67 8,319.19 
Macon and Sa- 

vannah, Ga... 4,470,600 7,835.12 7,533.60 
New York City, 

8 A ee 4,259,568 7,018.10 6,596.76 
Minneapolis, 

Se 4,035,106 6,352.39 7,648.84 
Vicksburg, Miss. 3,962,211 6,327.57 5,319.96 
Nashville, Tenn. 3,920,342 6,016.11 5,735.33 
St. Louis, Mo... 3,776,126 6,909.44 5,056.21 
Antigo and Osh- 

kosh, Wis.... 3,717,039 6,747.90 6,524.16 
Norfolk, Va..... 3,597,446 6,232.26 4,291.01 
Monroe, La..... 3,496,725 6,324.15 4,373.26 
Little Rock,.Ark. 3,458,753 6,357.19 6,196.17 
Ft. Wayne and 

South Bend, 

en vawdseasé K 5,205.38 4,543.24 
Cleveland, Ohio. 5,345.04 3,673.82 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3 5,282.28 4,603.78 
Elkins, W. Va.. 5,034.05 3,844.35 
Asheville, N. C.. 5,374.29 4,377.44 
Boston, Mass... 4,710.33 3,435.07 
i See 4,484.90 4,602.48 
Indianapolis, Ind. 5,081.49 4,498.17 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 3 4,909.59 4,278.36 
3eaumont, Tex.. 4,552.07 3,707.68 
Rockford, Ill.... 4,393.21 3,605.66 
Roanoke, Va.... 2,274.753 4,693.53 4,594.69 
Shreveport, La.. 2,120,746 3,964.57 3,798.46 
Los Angeles, Cal. 1,899,769 3,178.89 3,371.06 
San _ Francsico, 

eee 1,198,588 2,114.36 3,246.26 
Michigan mills..13,636,220 SEE |. aNeedes 


Of the 192,887,810 feet listed above and in- 
spected and measured under the association's 
bonded certificate, official reinspections were 
ordered and conducted on 2,268,636 feet, which 
approximates 1 percent of the total. Of this 
quantity officially investigated—or reinspected 
—claims developed on 965,022 feet, which is 
one-half of one percent of the total. Here we 


find positive and convincing evidence of con- 
uniformity 


tinued progress toward greater 


The lion’s share of credit for this desirable 
accomplishment must be given to W. H. Nel- 
son, chief inspector. His patient, earnest and 
conscientious efforts have been the subject of 
frequent comment from all branches of our 
membership, and a condition equally desirable 
and commendable is found in the loyal atti- 
tude of the inspection staff, all of whom 
recognize his marked capability and unfailing 
fairness. It has required many years to build 
up and establish our present highly trained 
corps of inspectors and no such record as it 
has made would have been possible with men 
less careful and competent. 

Our last annual report showed total inspec- 
tions under the bonded certificate of 237,390,- 
786 feet. The total above shown indicates a 
falling off or reduction of 44,502,976 feet dur- 
ing the year, which at the established charges 
for the service has resulted in $55,627 less 
earned by the inspection department. 


Collection Department 


intended to provide a superior collection gery. 
ice to our membership who have no establishea 
connections of a satisfactory character. The 
Credit Clearing House has been established as 
many years as the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, and has successfully handled 
the collection departments for automobile ac. 
cessory, radio and several other national trade 
associations. With its branch offices estab. 
lished in all sections of the country and its 
trained force of traveling adjusters, we are 
confident it will secure satisfactory results 
for the hardwood industry. This service 
comes to all members interested without addi. 
tional expense, as the charges are identica) 
with those of all reputable organizations of 
this character. Please do not confuse this 
new department with mercantile agency sery- 
ice, for we are not offering you a reporting 
service in any sense. It does offer a collec. 
tion service that we believe will earn and 
merit your permanent support and endorse- 
ment, and in this connection I would like to 


.that the scattered 


Every member has received several letters 
calling attention to a new arrangement en- 
tered into with the Credit Clearing 
Adjustment Corporation for a collection serv- 
ice that is now available to all of our mem- 
That you may know the exact basis of 
this contract a copy has been printed in our 


bers. 


booklet describing the service, 
that no revenue whatever will 
association-under this plan, you 


the fact that it is not set up in competition 


with any 


of our sister associations, 


House 


From the fact 
come to the 


offer a word of advice or caution. 
to all concerned, do not search your files and 
records for claims of a worthless character, 
or claims that have been outlawed, and expect 
the Credit Clearing House to resurrect the 
dead and accomplished the impossible, 
makes no claims 
procedure will only prove a waste of your 
time as well as its. 


In fairness 


for it 
in that direction and such 


We have invited W. P, 


will recognize McDonald, counsel for the Credit Clearing 
House, to attend this meeting. He is here 
but is and will address you briefly at this after- 





(Continued from page 49) 
wood industry. 

It should be evident by now 
individual | 
efforts of species and regional | 
groups are not sufficiently| 
powerful to meet the attacks! 
of the real competition which 
comes from without. These 
letters of yours give sufficient 
proof of that. In answer to 
my question asking what 
species have been most seri- 
ously affected by outside 
competition, all species have 
been mentioned many, many 
times. Not one has escaped. 
They have all suffered the 
same fate—constantly declin- 
ing markets accompanied by 
falling prices—then curtail- 
ment, followed by further 
more serious declines. 

There have been periods 
when certain species, through 
clever and convincing adver- 
tising and _ skillful exploita- 
tion, have enjoyed temporary 
prosperity (usually at the ex- 
pense of other species not so 
successfully §merchandised), 
but even these have been un- 
able to resist the downward 
drag of a sick industry suffer- 
ing from the attacks of innu- 
merable substitute materials. 

The combined efforts of 
species and regional groups 
have failed to maintain hard- 
wood markets in general for 
two reasons. 

In the first place, the only 
competition that was recog-| 
nized was the competition be-| 
tween species and between re- 
gions. While other industries | 
were successfully raiding the! 
markets for hardwoods, the 
hardwood industry was wag- 
ing domestic warfare and 
therefore exhibiting itself to 
the public in a poor light. 
Competitive industries could 
not have asked for a better 
opportunity. 

The most violent attacks) 
directed against hardwoods as| 
a whole have been permitted’ 





| 
| 











|to go unanswered while lum- 


ermen have been spending 
their money to debate in pub- 
lic the question of superiority 
of certain species for certain 
purposes. 

In the second place, these 
campaigns have, of necessity, 
been extremely limited in 
their scope and influence 
upon the public as a whole. 
Each species or regional 
group had to keep its activi- 
ties within the bounds of its 
appropriation. There was no 
single, powerful voice speak- 
ing for the whole hardwood 
industry in sufficient volume 
to make a real impression, 
upon 125,000,000 people! 
who have the last word as to, 
the kind of automobiles they 
will ride in, the kind of chairs) 
they will sit in, the kind of | 
rooms they will live in, and. 
the kind of coffins they will 
be buried in. | 

All hardwood lumbermen, 
have watched with interest) 
the development of the trade 





work or technical research 
must be carefully nurtured or 
the harvest will be negligible. 


Softwood Folks Active 


Since by far the largest 
portion of the entire trade 
extension fund has been sub- 
scribed by the manufacturers 
of softwoods, it is significant 
to note that these firms, 
through their great regional 
associations, the Southern 
Pine Association and _ the 
West Coast Lumber Bureau, 
are extremely active in fol- 
lowing up the National trade 
extension work with trade ex- 
tension work for the species 
in which they are especially 
interested. As a matter of 
fact, in actual advertising 
these great softwood groups 
have made an even more im- 
pressive appeal to the public 
in recent months than has the 


| National Lumber Manufactur- 


ers’ Association. 
This is no criticism of their 
activity but is mentioned only 


extension program launched|for the purpose of warning 
a year ago by the National| hardwood manufacturers that 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- | they can hope to benefit from 


ciation. 


Many of them have the National program in be- 


been unable, up to this time, | half of all lumber only to the 
to persuade themselves that | extent that they capitalize re- 
such a movement could be of | sults in terms of hardwoods. 
any direct benefit to them. | v p 
Others, convinced that, in the | fully realize that their oppor- 


present desperate state 
affairs, any concerted action| 


of | 


on the part of lumbermen,. 


pointed toward the alleviation 


of conditions deserved their) 
have pledged their) 


support, 


share and are awaiting re-| 
|dends for operators manufac- 


sults. 
Obviously, this is exactly 
what the instigators of the 


trade extension movement do 
not want them to do. Merely 


to participate in the financing 
of such a movement and then 
to sit back passively and wait 
for benefits to accrue, is the 
surest way to prevent prog- 
Every seed that is sown 
advertising or 


ress. 
through 


field! 





The West Coast interests 
tunities will be increased as 
the National trade extension 
program gains headway, and 
they have not only the deter- 
mination but the machinery 
for capitalizing these benefits 
and making them pay divi- 


turing and se!ling West Coast 
woods in eastern markets. 

It is not my desire or in- 
tention, gentlemen, to advo- 
cate disharmony between the 
two great divisions of the 
lumber industry—hardwoods 
and softwoods. To a certain 
extent, we are both in the 
same boat. I believe that we 
should stand shoulder to 
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noon’s session. : 
ham, president of the Credit C 


Adjustment Corporation, has brought several 


of its field men and branch offic 


this meeting so that you may have an oppor- 
tunity to meet some of these gentlemen who 








At our suggestion R. C. Gra- 


Disbursements: 
learing House 
advances: 
treasurer, 
secretaries, 
spector, 


e managers to 


Salaries, expenses and 
secretary- 


assistant 
chief in- 


inspectors 
and office force..... $340,030.74 





will actively represent you when accounts be- St ga office expenses ERY & 
i Ce ds ch«atiuatteees i J 
oe Sey Postage and printing. 7,624.64 
Finances Convention and com- neihes 
FEE f i 
All obligations have been promptly dis- sappaitiiincamte damaninbas 
charged and in conformity with the by-laws —insurance, etc..... 9,117.80 
calling for a complete annual exhibit of re- Claims and _ reinspec- 
ceipts and disbursements, the following figures tion apenas oe oa -- 10,304.48 
have been taken from the association ledgers: ae = —e 
Balance reported at convention ship dues ......... 879.47 
Memt, 16, ISBT. ow ce vivcnvccsivewes $ 72,584.02 Office furniture and 
Receipts: : equipment ......... 1,225.25 
From membership dues 
and initiation fees. .$ 90,183.75 Total disbursements.............. 406,027.85 
From inspection fees. 305,650.62 
From advertising..... 18,437.50 Leaving a balance on de- 
From sale of rule books 879.03 posit in banks on Sept. 
From interest on in- Me phunsint evaein $ 38,196.36 
vestments and bank and in government se- 
ee OR eee 2,342.43 Ge co. 5 eta dit 47,400.00 
From reinspection set- peeminn: @ Cee 
HlementS wcccccscese 1,240.99 In addition the books show ac- 
From refund s—ad- counts receivable ..........+++: 73,961.19 
vances to employes. 177.99 
From refunds—general : Bringing resources in cash and 
GEPCRSS «ose veve ce ee 30.88 government securities and ac- 
From dividends on in- counts receivable to............ $159,557.55 
OUPOMEE  ccconciccas 97.00 
‘ ae 19.040.19 Conclusion = 
ted TOOOIPEG vs boss ee ed os'ew seins 419,040. When.o.greup of more than. 1960. level- 
$491,624.21 headed business men of long practical ex- 





shoulder against our common | 
enemy, the lumber substitute | 
in all of its forms. 

But I can not be blind to 
one fact that was so strongly 
impressed upon me in read- 
ing many hundred replies to 
my questionnaire—your own 
letters, gentlemen, narrating 
your own experiences—and 
that is that we must recog- 
nize a competition that is 
fully as damaging to our in- 
dustry as the competition of 
steel, and that is competition 
with our brothers in the soft- 
wood industry. 

And that, gentlemen, is the 
reason why, in my opinion, it 
is absolutely necessary for 
the hardwood industry to 
have an advertising campaign 
and a trade extension pro- 
gram of its own—just as the 
great softwood associations 
have—so that we can bring 
our guns to bear on our com- 
petition wherever it shows is 
head. 

This Is Our Cue 

The merging of interests 
on the West Coast and in 
southern pine gives us our 
cue. Individual species and 
regional efforts are not sufh- 
cient to hold our end up. We 
have got to have cannon to 
fight cannon. If we try it 
with popguns we're beaten 
badly before we start. 

Our scattered efforts have 
failed to check the advance of 
competition in the past and 
I see no reason for believing 
that they can check it in the 
future as it becomes stronger 
and greedier. 

There is no more reason 
why hardwood trade promo- 
tion should be out of har- 
mony with the National exten- 
sion program than the pres- 
ent trade extension program 
of the West Coast bureau. 
The broad general purpose of 
the National trade extension 
movement is to render easier 


motional efforts of other lum- 
ber associations. 

My point is that the efforts 
of the various hardwood 
groups are bound to be puny 
and ineffective in comparison 
with the major efforts of the 
big softwood associations un- 
less they recognize the wis- 
dom-of banding together in a 
general movement for all 
hardwoods. I have until this 
time not mentioned the fact 
that a great majority of hard- 
wood manufacturers have 
shown no disposition to par- 
ticipate in the National trade 
extension program. This is a 
distinct: loss to the movement 
as a Whole and it is a disad- 
vantagé’ to members of the 
hardwood industry who are 
participating, because it gives 
them a small minority voice 
in the conduct of the pro- 
gram. 

I am pretty sure that a 
very large number of hard- 
wood manufacturers and 
wholesalers who are not con- 
tributing to the program of 
the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be 
glad to enlist themselves and 
their dollars in an indepen- 
dent program for hardwoods. 

Our people have a teeling 
that there is a community of 
interest among _ hardwood 
lumbermen which does not 
exist to the same extent be- 
tween hardwoods and _soft- 
woods. They feel that they 
have a different product 
which is sold in a different 
way and goes to satisfy differ- 
ent needs. 

The dissimilarity is so great 
that it would be difficult to 
imagine an effective advertis- 
ing campaign successfully 
covering botk. Two separate 
and distinct campaigns would 
be necessary, in my opinion, 
and that being the case. | be- 
lieve that our hardwood cam- 
paign would have better 





and more effective the pro- 


hopes of success if managed 


by a committee composed ex- 
clusively of hardwood men 
thoroughly familiar with the 
problems and the opportuni- 
ties which today confront the 
hardwood industry. 

Furthermore, it is apparent 
that we can carry on a much 
more impressive program for 
hardwoods by drawing in the 
additional support of firms 
not now contributing to the 
National trade extension fund, 
but who are willing and eager 
to contribute to an indepen- 
dent hardwood campaign the 
moment an opportunity is 
given them to do so. 


An Independent Program 


There can be little doubt 
as to which would more 
greatly benefit the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole, or the 
hardwood lumber industry in 
particular: 

(1) A program supported 
by a small number of hard- 
wood manufacturers and ap- 
pearing as a fragment of a 
program for lumber in gen- 
eral, or 

(2) An independent pro- 
gram for the whole hardwood 
industry supported by a ma- 
jority of the important hard- 
wood producers and whole- 
salers. 

The necessity for such a 
program I have already indi- 
cated to the best of my abil- 
ity. The industry today 
stands with its back to the 
wall. Steadily declining mar- 
kets with falling prices, de- 
spite curtailed production, 
and bankruptcies reported al- 
most daily. : 

The opportunity that lies 
before us can on'y be esti- 
mated. We are sure of our 
product, we know that for 
thousands of uses it has no 
peer. We know that those 
uses are actually increasing 
rather than decreasing. We 





are surrounded by new in- 
(Continued on next page) 


perience in their line of business pass through 
a period of four or‘five years with no profit 
resulting, it presents a serious situation de- 
manding the closest codperation and some 
vigorous action in the direction of corrective 
measures. If there ever was a great industry 
in crying need of codéperation and absolute 
harmony within its ranks, I believe you repre- 
sent that industry. To just what extent the 
former division in the hardwood trade has 
caused or contributed to these profitless years 
it is impossible to state, but there is no doubt 
that the old fight was a demoralizing factor. 
For more than twenty years we were so busily 
engaged in civil warfare—in fighting among 
ourselves—that our business enemy, the maker 
and seller of substitute material, stole a march 
on us and made terrific inroads on many mar- 
kets that rightfully belong to hardwoods. 
Today we face all problems as a united in- 
dustry and it would appear of vastly greater 
importance than all else that this harmonious 
state be continued. 


At the suggestion of many members we sent 
to you a simple questionnaire in an effort to 
secure some first-hand facts and figures on 
the decline in the use of hardwoods. We have 
never seen greater interest manifested by any 
group than that indicated by the replies to 
this brief questionnaire. An overwhelming 
majority of replies admit the necessity for 
action in the form of a national program of 
trade extension confined exclusively to hard- 
wood interests. That you may obtain some 
definite idea of the amounts being invested or 
expended by substitutes in pushing our prod- 
uct off the business map, we have placed about 
the hotel some figures relating to this sub- 
ject. I have also prepared a general statement 
on this subject which will be presented dur- 
ing this afternoon’s program. Little if any 
benefit is possible through small group action 
or effort by a minority of this membership, 
and to succeed the situation demands the sup- 
port of a substantial majority of our mem- 
bers; and a successful program calls for a 
much larger expenditure than has previously 
been considered by hardwood interests. Owing 
to the interest shown by the heavy response 
to our questionnaire, we have invited Joseph 
Cc. Elliff, of the Curtis Publishing Co., to ad- 
dress us this afternoon. Mr, Elliff has made 
a careful study of group or association adver- 
tising and I am sure he will have a message 
of great interest and value to us. 

There is so much business of importance 
to come before this convention that I shall 
not tax your time and patience further. In 
closing this, my twenty-third year as your 
secretary, I wish to gratefully acknowledge 
the hearty codperation which has been ac- 
corded my office by all sections and branches 
of this membership. I do not believe any 
organization has a man in its employ who 
takes greater pride in his connection than 
that which I find and enjoy as your repre- 
sentative. 


After Mr. Fish’s report, John W. McClure 
moved that a committee for selection of offi- 
cers be appointed, which motion was prompt'y 
carried. Horace F. Taylor, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
moved that a committee on resolutions be 
appointed. President Currie announced that 
the personnel of these two committees would 
be named at the afternoon session. 


After a few words about the Credit Clear- 
ing House Adjustment Corporation, President 
Currie introduced W. Percy McDonald, of 
Memphis, general counsel for the assoc‘ation, 
who gave a complete outline of the credit 
service which is now offered through the Na- 
tional association. 

The afternoon session was featured by the 
address of Frank F. Fish, secretarv-treasrrer, 
on the trade extension pro-rom. [Norte: This 
address appears on page 1, 48-52 of this issue. 
—Enrror.] 


Group or Association Advertising 


A feature of the Thursday session was an 
address by J. C. Elliff, of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., on group or association advertising. 
Mr. Elliff told of the early beginning in 1915 
of co-operative advertising by associations, the 
amount thus spent by associations or indus- 
tries representing an increase from $10,880 an- 
nually to several millions of dollars at present. 
He then asked seven questions which in sub- 
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stance amounted to the question, “Should the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association Ad- 
vertise? } Are your answefs to my seven ques- 
tions, yes? Is the answer to any one of the 
seven, yes? If so, I say your group should 
advertise and I urge you to do it.” Mr. Elliff 
then declared that 73 associations are doing 
co-operative advertising and of the list pre- 
sented he stated that 29 are in the building and 
construction material field. 

He then discussed the various campaigns 
that are under way, like that of the American 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, Portland 
Cement Association, the “Save-the-Surface” 
campaign of the paint manufacturers, the Sun- 
Maid raisin growers of California, and others. 


In concluding he stated that the matter of 
co-operative advertising by associations is be- 
yond the experimental stage. “It has proved 
itself and will prove itself in your industry,” 
he said. “You are the ones who are on trial. 
It is up to you. If your industry needs the 
power of publicity behind it there is just one 
question: Can you get together, stick together, 
select a committee of your own choosing to 
raise the money and co-operate with it? If 
so, you can build the hardwood lumber in- 
dustry back to its rightful place and keep it 
there. You will create new and more customers 
for your products instead of merely swapping 


MANY PARTICIPATE IN GOLF 
TOURNEY 


[Special telegram to American LumBeRMAN] 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 27.—The tenth an- 
nual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association of Memphis, held yesterday, was 
probably the- largest attended in the history 
of the association. Many lumbermen who are 
attending the annual meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber -Association came a day 
early in order to participate in the golf tourna- 
ment. P. A. Lyck, of Omaha, Neb., won the 
championship over a field of more than 225 
golfers and was presented with the president’s 
cup donated by Frank T. Dooley, president of 
the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Mem- 
phis. W. J. Foye, of Omaha, Neb., was the 
runner up and was awarded the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis trophy. Following the an- 
nual banquet held last night, officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as fol‘ows: 

President—Frank R. Gadd, Memphis. 

Vice president—W. L. Evans, St. Louis. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. B. Phillips, Mem- 
phis. 

Directors—K. L. Emmons, J. P. Wilhelm, 
A. L. Demontcourt, of Memphis, and O. A. 
Ross, of Helena, Ark. 


-WoopworkKeErs find that short cuts in fin- 





customers with one another.” 


ishing cause much grief. 





(Continued from page 51) 
dustries which are consuming | 
hardwoods. Our task is to) 
see that they continue using 
them despite the siren song 
of the substitutes. 

A reaction has already set 
in in certain industries where 
substitutes forced their way) 
in and proved themselves un-| 
suitable. When anything like 
that occurs it is the psycho-| 
logical time to strike. The! 
all-steel automobile body has 
been generally rated as a fai'-| 
ure. The American people. 
may not swallow it, although | 
Ford is now doing his best to 
force it down their throats. 

I shall never believe that | 
human beings actually like to) 
live surrounded by steel fur-| 
niture, steel interior  trim,| 
steel windows and steel parti- | 
tions. | do not believe that) 
they like floors that have no! 
“give” to them or no beauty 
that is not painted on. I be- 
lieve that most men find a 
greater beauty in hardwood 
paneling than they do in 
painted surfaces that only go 
skin-deep. Heirlooms built 
of steel are too much for my 
imagination. Rust is a quicker 
destroyer than rot, and the 
cold, clammy touch of steel is 
something that paint and lac- 
quer can’t cure even when it 
is made to imitate wood. | 

These are only a few of the 
things that the public already 
knows and senses, or did 
know and sense until it was 
temporarily drugged by an 
avalanche of publicity for 
substitute materials with none 
of our own to counteract it. 
The trouble is that we have 
gone on mumbling these 
things to ourselves and hop- 
ing for a “break” to come in- 
stead of going direct to the 
public and telling them the 
true story of fine American’ 
hardwoods in all of their. 


| countless applications. 
I beieve that the one thing| dustry is 


that will save us and restore 


/us again to our old-fashioned 
| state of prosperity will be to 


reawaken and stimulate the 


‘natural liking of people for 


our hardwoods. We know the 
story by heart, but the trou- 
ble is we haven't told it. 


| They know it, too, but for a 


time they have simply forgot- 
ten it. 

It is a story that can be 
wonderfully told and wonder- 
fully pictured. We do not 
need to be technical nor sci- 
entific nor argumentative. 
The story is one that tells 
itself. We are not introducing 
a new thing; we are coming 
around to call with an old 
friend whom everybody 
knows and likes. 


One Thing That Will Save Us 
I believe, as all the hard- 


wood lumbermen believe 
whom I have talked to and 
as many of them have written 
to me in these letters, that 
what we need most of all is 
a big impressive advertising 
campaign for hardwoods. A 
campaign of sufficient size 
and volume to attract the at- 
tention of the whole Ameri- 
can public; a big campaign 
that will be talked about and 
admired and appreciated; one 
that will have a meaning and 
a significance in every Ameri- 
can home. 

Let us go to the support of 
the manufacturers of prod- 
ucts in which hardwoods are 
used and tell a simple 
straightforward story of 
beauty, friendly charm, util- 
ity and dependability which 
will ring true in the minds of 
a public thoroughly dazed 
and bewildered by the con- 
flicting claims of synthetic 
substitutes. 

There has never been a 
better time than this to begin 





operations. The hardwood in- 
splendidly united 
and the men in it are fighting 
shoulder to shoulder for their 
very existence. In such a 
spirit there is no reason why 
the fight should not be car- 
ried on so successfully that 
prosperity and profits wil 
again become the legitimate 
goal of the industry as in the 
old days. 

Nothing can save the hard- 
wood industry except the 
hardwood industry itself. A 
decision to “let George do it” 
—to delegate the job to some 
other association or group of 
associations loosely banded 
together and working toward 
ends which concern us not at 
all, will not serve to stave off 
disaster. 

Hardwood men closely 
linked together by tradition 
and temperament and mu- 
tual interest, better organized 
for practical, effective accom- 
plishment than any other 
group in the whole lumber 
industry, can go out and get 
their markets back again if 
they wi'l only do the few sim- 
ple, necessary things that 
every manufacturer does who 
makes something that people 
want and then goes out and 
sells it to them. 


It will cost money to do it, 
of course, and it will take 
time and thought and effort 
to follow through, and make 
it pay genuine dividends, but 
it will cost you less in the 
long run than to sit idly by 
and watch your markets go 
one by one where so many 
have already gone while 
prices are dictated by cus- 
tomers on the take-it-or- 
leave-it plan. 

We are not the only indus- 
try that has ever been so situ- 
ated. Others have been as 
bad!y bogged as we are and 
have pulled out. 





All-American Home of Wood 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Sept. 24.—The all- 
American type home—mode! home for 1928 of 
the Indianapolis Home Builders’ Association— 
was opened to the public Sept. 16 with hun. 
dreds of persons visiting the building the firs, 
day. The home is ail lumber, built to show 
the varied uses of lumber in present-day cop. 
struction. The Southern Pine Association pro- 
vided the greater part of the lumber, both 
rough and finished, and twenty-four Indian. 
apolis lumber dealers supplied the millwork. 

Nestled in a shady setting of maples and 
elms in the north section of the city, the home 
wi.l be on inspection for six weeks to illustrate 
the most modern building tendencies with 
present-day built-in conveniences. 

Fred L. Palmer, president of the home build. 
ers’ association, extended an invitation to the 
public to visit the home on any day during 
the afternoon or evening. Attendants are to 
be on duty constantly to provide information 
and to point out the new developments in 
home construction. Floodlights will be dj- 
rected on the house during the evenings fur- 
ther to set out its beauty. 

Although the New England colonial style 
seems to predominate, so many features of 
other style homes have been incorporated in 
the building that it well can be styled the all- 
American model home. The firm of Harrison 
& Turnock designed the house. 

The house is a duplicate of the model home 
built as the centerpiece of the 1928 Home Com- 
piete Show. Some of the more attractive fea- 
tures are the long spacious front porch with 
flagstone floor in various colors, the wide-pan- 
eled hall with circular colonial stairway, the 
large living room with inglenook and fi ep‘zce, 
the light, airy and well-equipped kitchen and 
garden-front breakfast room. 

It is by far the finest model home ever built 
in Indianapolis and early crowds indicate that 
it will be visited by many more persons, A 
lovely garden setting is enclosed in a colonial 
picket fence with garden furniture. 





Woman Organizes Pole Company 


CoLtumsus, Ono, Sept. 24.—After making a 
name for herself in the lumber business at 
Frankfort and Athens, Ohio, Miss Charity 
Faber, one of the few lumberwomen in Ohio, 
has organized the Air Line Pole Co., of Spo- 
kane, Wash., and left Sept. 18 by airplane with 
her partner Jess Hart to start the business. The 
take-off was from a Columbus airport where 
friends wished them godspeed in both their 
journey and business venture. Miss Faber was 
born and reared at Frankfort, Ohio, where she 
showed a decided tendency toward the lumber 
business and aviation. She entered the employ 
of the Frankfort Lumber Co. soon after leav- 
ing school and was soon so proficient that in 
three years she was sent to manage a creosoting 
plant at Athens, Ohio, controlled by the same 
interests as the Frankfort Lumber Co. There 
she managed a large force of men and rapidly 
built the business. 

Last summer she came to Columbus and took 
a course in flying, receiving a pilot’s license. In 
her aviation experience she came across Jess 
Hart, also a lumberman and aviator, and the 
Air Line Pole Co. was formed by the two. She 
also purchased a large biplane which will be 
used in traveling from the lumber camp to the 
various purchasing agencies on the Pacific coast. 
The poles will be shipped to Athens for creo- 
soting. 





LarGE areas of privately owned timber land 
in France have been classified as “protection 
forest.” Forestry authorities require that this 
land remain afforested as a regulator of ava- 
lanches, land erosion and the encroachment 
of water and sand. However, they exercise 
care not to impose on the proprietors any meas- 
ure that will diminish the revenue from the 
forests and have made a provision for in- 
demnities in case of loss to the proprietors. 
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~ Hoo-Hoo Begins Thirty-seventh Annual 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 26.—Outstanding men 
in all branches of the lumber industry from 
practically every section of the United States 
and Canada have been arriving in Boston since 
yesterday morning for the thirty-seventh an- 
nual Hoo-Hoo convention, which had its offi- 
cial opening at nine minutes after nine this 
morning in the Hotel Statler, and will continue 
until Friday night. Registration was close to 
2900 tonight and more are expected tomorrow. 

Extended and more intensive practical work 
by the order to promote the best interests of 
the lumber industry, in addition to fostering 
the social and fraternal features of Hoo-Hoo 
activities, and increase of revenues to finance 
the more ambitious program, were urged in 
oficial reports. It was proposed to put out 
one or two field workers in the East, South 
and Canada, and to relieve Parson P. A. Simp- 
kin of a portion of his arduous burden by con- 
fining his valuable activities to the West. 


Snark of the Universe James M. Brown, of 
Spokane, strongly advocated broadening of 
Hoo-Hoo activities. A spirit of friendly rela- 
tionship among different branches of the great 
industry was the object of the founders, but 
today things are entirely different, he asserted. 
Snark Brown paid an eloquent tribute to the 
valuable work of the lumber trade press and 
the constructive publicity that is going far to 
meke Hoo-Hoo activities successful. Salient 
points in his address were these: 

We must not only create and maintain the 
spirit of fellowship, but on account of chang- 
ing business conditions, adverse legislation and 
other influences it becomes necessary for us as 
lumbermen to fight for our very existence. We 
welcome competition when it is fair, but we 
must not allow our citizens and home builders 
to be deceived by claims of inferior substitutes 
when they will not measure up to the stand- 
ards of our material. It is the solemn duty 
of our order to promote the use of forest 
products where their practicability is assured. 
It has been proved beyond any question that 
the greater amount of forest products used the 
more sure we are of forest perpetuity. We 
reach the younger members of the industry as 
does no other organization and we instil in 
them the idea of giving their support to the 
associations. The young Hoo-Hoo of today are 
the association men of tomorrow. 


Nore: A full report of the annual 
convention of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo will appear in the Oct. 6 issue 
of the American LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





Fourteen new Hoo-Hoo clubs have been 
formed during the last year and the order now 
has a total of eighty-one local chapters. 

Secretary-treasurer Henry R. Isherwood re- 
ported 109 concatenations during the last year, 
1,257 new members, three life members, twelve 
honorary life members and 206 reinstatements. 
Supreme Arcanoper Gaines D. Whitsitt, of 
Amarillo, Tex., had the biggest share of these, 
with Supreme Bojum Fred W. Roth, of San 
Francisco, and Senior Hoo-Hoo Melvin M. 
Riner, of Kansas City, close to him. Death 
claimed 117 Hoo-Hoo during the year, eight 
more than in the previous year. 

Secretary-treasurer Isherwood reported that 
the most effective work done by Hoo-Hoo has 
been in arousing interest of other organizations 
in forestry. 

Sixteen initiates were presented at the annual 
Osirian Cloister this afternoon, , and_ tonight 
Arthur A. Hood, as High Priest of Osiris, pre- 
sided at the banquet, followed by an entertain- 
ment and dancing. 

Many ladies are here for the convention and 
an elaborate program has been arranged for 
their enjoyment. 


Folsom Club Elects 


Boston, MaAss., Sept. 25.—Members of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo from far and 
near are pouring into Boston for their thirty- 
seventh annual convention, which does not of- 
ficially open until nine minutes past nine tomor- 
row morning, with registration in the Hotel 
Statler. A large delegation of the visiting Hoo- 
Hoo already here attended this evening a ses- 
sion of the lumber instruction class conducted 
during the last year by the Harry L. Folsom 
Hoo-Hoo Club No. 13 of Boston. The class 
met in the rooms of the Boston Square and 
Compass Club at 7 p. m. and an interesting 
demonstration was given for the benefit of 


visiting Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen of the school 
of instruction in lumber, lumber grades and 
uses which has become such a successful regu- 
lar activity of the local club. 


Special invitations were issued to all dele- 
gates, presidents and secretaries of Hoo-Hoo 
clubs, trade association representatives, and 
international, district and local Hoo-Hoo of- 
ficers to attend the demonstration. North Caro- 
lina pine was the particular wood studied by 
the class tonight, and G. L, Hume, secretary- 
treasurer of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, Norfolk, Va., acted as instructor. 

At a meeting of the local club last week, 
a pre-convention get-together, Parson P. A. 
Simpkin was present and made a fine address 
on lumber, wood promotion and other subjects. 

New officers of the Harry L. Folsom club 
were elected at last week’s meeting, as follows: 

President—Frank W. Witty, of the Blacker 
& Shepard Co. 

Vice president—Harold Fuller, of the Ful- 
ler-Thurber Co. 

Secretary—Fred Kemp, eastern represen- 
tative of the Haniel Clark Co., Corry, Pa. 

Treasurer—L. F. McAleer, eastern repre- 
sentative of the Natalbany Lumber Co. 


Directors—Donald B. Hyde, of Nicola, Stone 
& Myers Co.; U. M. Carlton, of the Dix Lum- 
ber Co.; Harry L. Folsom, of the Leatherbee- 
McDonough Co., and Fred W. White, of the 
F. W. White Lumber Co. 


Donates Pictures to Hoo-Hoo Club 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 25.—Julius Seidel, presi- 


dent of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. and a 
Past Snark of Hoo-Hoo, has given two beau- 
tiful pictures to the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club 
and they have been placed on the walls of the 
club office in the Central National Bank Build- 
ing. One of the pictures was “Abraham Lin- 
coln, pioneer lumberman,” and shows the rail- 
splitter president with ax in hand, and the 
other is a photograph in colors of the Capitol 
at Washington. 

Mr. Seidel made the presentation after his 
return from a three weeks’ vacation at the Lake 
Side Hotel, Tewaukee, Wis., with his family. 





Claims’ Against Railroad Affected 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mrinn., Sept. 26. — Hundreds 
of claims against the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad Co. and belonging to members of the 
Northwestern Lumbermens Association are af- 
fected by a recent decree entered by Judge 
Wilbur F. Booth, of the circuit court of ap- 
peals, here. The decree denies the United States 
government priority as a preferred creditor of 
the railroad. The decree for the most part, up- 
holds the findings of Howard S. Abbott, special 
master in chancery, and the Government must 
take its place with the general creditors, 


The case grew out of a settlement with the 
director-general of railroads and involved a 
loan to the carrier by the Government under 
section 210 of the Transportation Act, the 
amount being $1,250,000 with interest. The 
master recommended that this claim be allowed, 
but without interest. The special master said 
the claims were urged for payment by the 
United States as a sovereign State. “The Gov- 
ernment engaged in the operation of railroads 
exactly is if it were their owner, but the char- 
acter of the business remained the same,” he 
said. “The law is well settled as to the right 
of a Government or governmental agency when 
engaged in the conduct of a private and pro- 
Prietary occupation or business. They are not 
denied the right of engaging in such business, 
but when they do so, they are governed by the 
same rules that govern a private individual or 
corporation.” Judge Booth sustained the mas- 


ter except that he allowed interest on the prin- 
cipal sum. 

The claims of the lumber association mem- 
bers have been justified by that organization’s 
traffic manager, either as preferred or general 
claims, and are now awaiting further decisions 
of the court to determine the assets of the 
carrier available for the payment of such 
claims. 

As to the assets, the receiver for the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis contends that there was 
only about $150,000 in moneys which should 
have been used for the payment of claims, and 
which was used for maintenance, interest on 
bonds etc., whereas the special master contends 
that there was about $3,000,000 of diverted in- 
come which should be used for the payment of 
claims. 

This issue is now in litigation and should the 
master’s. findings be upheld by the court, credi- 
tors will receive a fair proportion on their 
claims. On the other hand, if the receiver 
wins, very little will be available for claim pay- 
ments and the individual creditors will receive 
little or nothing. 


Tue Cuiine Bros. Lumber Co., Kandallville, 
Ind., recently employed boy scouts in making 
a house to house canvass to discover prospects 
for repairing, remodeling, reroofing or other 
jobs. The boys were paid two cents for each 
name secured, and in this way the company 
obtained about 900 prospects, which are being 
followed up. 


Exports Give Strength to Market 


St. Louis Mo., Sept. 24.—The steadily in- 
creasing strength shown in the southern pine 
export trade is certain to have its effect on 
the domestic trade in this lumber, according 
to T. C. Whitmarsh, president of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., Arcade Building, who 
gives this as one reason for retailers to place 
their orders now for their fall requirements. 

Southern pine exports, according to recent 
Government reports, reached a new high level 
in 1927, being increased to nearly 900,000,000 
feet over 1926, or a gain of 25 percent, while 
1928 has maintained seven-eighths of that 
gain, said Mr. Whitmarsh. With 70 foreign 
countries using southern pine, its value as a 
building material is well demonstrated. 


The more southern pine exported, the 
smaller quantity there is for domestic trade 
it is obvious. With the export trade increas- 
ing, the price the retail dealer must pay for 
this lumber will necessarily increase as a re- 
sult of the working of the old law of supply 
and demand. 

Another factor that has added strength to 
the southern pine market is the curtailment 
of production by mills. With heavier buying 
by yards, the below-normal stocks of the mills 
have been further reduced. Our shipments 
during the last month have been the heaviest 
we have ever had. And we are expecting the 
next several months to surpass August in 
volume. Certainly, all factors in the southern 
pine situation point to higher prices, and it 
would seem to me that dealers should buy 
now, and more liberally than they have been 
doing in the past. 
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Tacoma, WaSH.,, Sept. 
22.—Reports of prog- 
ress and plans of the 
reorganized West Coast 
association, discussion 
of lumber seasoning and 
particularly specification 
of moisture content in 
fir lumber, and market- 
ing of structural grades 
received most of the at- 
tention at a well attend- 
ed meeting of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation here last 
Wednesday. [A brief 
telegraphic report of this 
meeting appeared on 
page 54 of the Sept. 22 issue of the AMEeEr- 
1cAN LUMPERMAN,—EDITOR, } 

The meeting began early and held through 
later than usual with only a 45-minute recess 
for lunch which was served in the meeting 
room on the roof garden of the Winthrop Hotel. 

This was the first general meeting since the 
amalgamation of the association with the West 
Coast Lumber Trade Extension Bureau and 
the first with Col. W. B. Greeley officiating 
as secretary-manager. 

J. D. Tennant, president, was in the chair 
and without much preamble asked Secretary 
Greeley to outline the activities of the associa- 
tion as now functioning. Col. Greeley said 
in part: 

The consolidation of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and the West Coast 
Lumber Trade Extension Bureau is today an 
established fact. Our offices are located in 
the Stewart Building, Seattle. We have cor- 
related the work of the two bodies. We have 
a single department handling each activity. 
Our organization is complete. 

We have today 104 members that have taken 
out new contracts. We have 31 additional 
members representing sash and millwork, pipe 
manufacturers and kindred products. We have 
47 members who are in by virtue of their old 
bureau contracts. I have assurance many of 
these will make new contracts. 

Our membership is growing. Our program 
of activities has been somewhat curtailed to 
keep within our income until we obtain a 
larger membership. 

I have felt that one of the most useful 
activities is supplying our members the most 
complete statistical information concerning the 
industry. Therefore, we have bent our strong- 
est efforts toward obtaining this information. 

Pleads for Statistical Data 


Col. Greeley urged all manufacturers, whether 
members or not, to furnish reports of produc- 
tion, orders and shipments. He cited the case 
of other industries that have successfully im- 
proved their market conditions by co-operation 
in furnishing statistical information of each 
unit. 

He told of the proposed plan to make a sur- 
vey of conditions in various markets. The 
association is making its first gesture of this 
kind on the Atlantic coast. It hopes to secure 
data as to stocks in the principal wholesale 
yards and how fast they move out and in. 
The association also hopes to report on stocks 
in retail yards and the movement into and out of 
these yards. 

Another important development of the pro- 
gram will be accurate statements of prices re- 
ceived. 

Other departments are going right along—in- 
spection, market extension etc. 

Col. Greeley spoke of the importance of com- 
mittee work and read the names of the standing 
committee which will serve under the pres- 
ent regime. The chairmen are: 





J. D. TENNANT, 
Longview, Wash.; 
President 
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Moisture Content Feature of Dis 


Reorganized Association Makes Plans for Gre 


Market extension—J. D. Tennant; informa- 
tion—A. C. Dixon; grading and inspection— 
Roy Morse; industrial facts—R. H. Burnside; 
traffic—J. G. Dickson; forestry—George S. 
Long; manufacturing research-——P. F. Knight; 
trade practices—Myron Woodard. 


Discussion on Moisture Content 


President Tennant opened the subject of 
moisture content specifications by saying: 
“The Central Committee on Lumber Standards 
has asked what we are going to do about 
specifications for lumber seasoning.” 

Col. Greeley pointed out that one of the most 
important questions in the whole problem is 
that of developing a practical device for a quick 
determination of moisture content. He said 
one of the most promising developments is a 
machine constructed by T. E. Heppenstall, re- 
search engineer of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Mr. Heppenstall displayed and explained his 
eqyipment. These machines are based on elec- 
trical conductivity. Electrical conductivity of 
wood varies in ratio to its moisture content. 
The demonstration was most convincing. 

The portable type machine is designed for use 
on a dry sorting table to determine moisture 
content before dressing. This machine when 
set for a given percentage will show a lighted 
electric globe if moisture content is below that 
point when contact points are pressed into the 
piece but the lights are extinguished if mois- 
ture content is above. 

The other machine is designed for use on a 
planing machine. It automatically marks with 
chalk every piece having a greater moisture 
content than specified for which the machine is 
set. 

Following this demonstration there was con- 
siderable discussion of lumber seasoning by 
various experts telling their own experiences. 
Among those speaking on this subject was A. C. 
Knaus, Oregon-American Lumber Co., Ver- 
nonia, Ore. He stated that his company kiln 
dries its Nos. 1 and 2-inch common lumber 
to a moisture content of 20 percent. Experi- 
ence has taught the company that drying below 
that produces too much degrade. He also said 
drying lumber to 20 percent takes out most 
of the shrinkage and sterilizes it, preventing 
stain or decay. 

W. E. Turner, superintendent Willapa Lum- 
ber Co., Raymond, Wash., told of 20 years’ 
experience and study in kiln drying. He told 
of wonderful results in the use of automatic 
controls and forced circulation. 

Others discussing this subject were: Dean 
Johnson, manager the Pacific Spruce Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, Ore., W. H. Peabody, manager 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash., 
and A. C. Dixon, mianager Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore. : 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The pros and cons of the subject of a prac- 
tical specification for moisture content of lum- 
ber to be submitted to the Central and Consult- 
ing committees on Lumber Standards were 
reserved for the afternoon session. 

President Tennant opened the fireworks in 
the following words: “As an association we 
are confronted with a question that must be 
answered. We bring up this question this aft- 
ernoon. What shall we as the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association recommend as 
specifications for moisture content in American 
Lumber Standards?” 

Last year the grading committee appointed 
a special committee to report on this subject. 
That report was completed last week. The 
grading committee considered it and voted to 
approve it with a slight clarifying amendment. 





The vote of the grading committee was 6 to 
4 for approval with the chairman not voting. 

It was then submitted to the trustees of the 
association yesterday and received their unanim- 
ous approval. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Copies of this report were distributed to those 
present for consideration. The conclusions and 
recommendations in the report were as fol- 
lows: 

The committee on lumber seasoning has 
made a very careful study of the available 
data and all factors dealing with lumber sea- 
soning with a view of determining what the 
industry was doing and could do toward fur- 
nishing seasoned lumber. 

Specifications on this subject should cover 
lumber in the various conditions of seasoning 
in which it is now merchandized on the West 
Coast, green lumber as well as seasoned, This 
is necessary to fit the practical conditions of 
the industry and provide for the large por- 
tion of the West Coast product which is 
shipped green. Hence a definite classification 
of green or unseasoned lumber is part of the 
specification. j 

At the meetings of the committee the ques- 
tion of the necessity and desirability of spe- 
cifications for seasoned lumber were thor- 
oughly discussed and the committee believes 
that specifications are necessary and desirable 

. in view of the growing 
demand for _ seasoned 
lumber. In Rail 2 grad- 
ing rules there was a 
specification for sea- 
soned lumber which en- 
deavored to specify the 
degree of seasoning, as 
follows: 





E. G. GRIGGS, 
Tacoma, Wash.; 


Led Discussion on 
Moisture Content 


“26. Seasoned lum- 
ber shall be construed 
to mean lumber that is 
air dried (AD) or kiln 
dried (KD) sufficiently 
to answer satisfactorily 
for the purposes or use 
intended and to be in 
proper condition for 
dressing.” 

The purpose of this specification was to 
enable the buyer and seller of lumber to have 
some common ground on which to meet when 
buying and selling. The specifications formu- 
lated by your committee are for the same pur- 
pose—that is, making available to the cus- 
tomer and shipper when seasoned lumber is 
desired specifications on which such lumber 
can be bought and sold with a common under- 
standing as to what it means. The difference 
between paragraph 26 of Rail 2 and the pro- 
posed specifications is that the first is rather 
indefinite and possible of considerable dispute, 
while the latter defines the term “seasoned 
lumber.” 

These are proposed as added specifications 
in the grading rules, the same as any other 
provision or grade. The rules contain a num- 





DEAN JOHNSON, 
Toledo, Ore.; 


Took Prominent Part 
in Discussion 
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cussions at West Coast Meeting 


ater Service—Stalistical Data to Be Compiled 


per of grades and items, some of which are 
shipped by one mill and some by another, but 
not all by any one mill. The fact that a mill 
does not manufacture or wish to ship any 
particular grade or item does not prevent such 
grade or item from appearing in the grading 
rules. By the same reasoning specifications 
for seasoned, as well as green, lumber should 
be contained in the grading rules. Those de- 
siring to buy or ship seasoned lumber on them 
can do so, and those who do not wish to need 
not. 

In formulating a single specification for sea- 
soned common lumber, the committee has 
taken into account present seasoning practice 
and has found that the difference between air 
and kiln seasoned lumber is not sufficient to 
require separate specifications. 

Seasoning specifications appear rather com- 
plicated and difficult of application, and sea- 
soning specifications should be so written as 
to be clearly and readiy interpreted, easy of 
application and meeting economical operating 
conditions. Having this in mind, the com- 
mittee classified the product and made specifi- 
cations simple and easy of application to 
present operating conditions. 


Recommendations 


The committee therefore recommends the 
following classifications and specifications as 
meeting under present practice reasonable 
standards for seasoned lumber, which can be 
met by mills shipping this class as well as a 
specification for green 
lumber. ° 


CONDITION OF 


SEASONING 
1. Green (Unsea- 
soned) Lumber — Is 


lumber in the condition 
in which it comes from 
the log when sawn. 














A. C. DIXON, 
Eugene, Ore.; 


Favored Adoption of 
Committee’s Report 


When condition of sea- 
soning is not specified 
shipment of green, par- 
tially seasoned or sea- 
soned lumber is optional 
with the shipper. Heavy 
joist and timbers are 
shipped green, except 
on special contract. 

2. Seasoned Lumber—Is lumber which has 
been seasoned either in the air or in dry kilns. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR SEASONED 
LUMBER 


1. Seasoned Clears (Selects)—This class in- 
cludes all grades and items of clears (selects) 
of the following sizes and lengths: 

Up to and including 2 inches in thickness. 

Up to and including 12 inches in width. 

Up to and including 20 feet in length. 

Shall be seasoned to an average moisture 
content of 15 percent or less. 

2. Seasoned Industrial and Factory Stock— 
This class includes clears and shop lumber 
used in fabricating plants, sash and door fac- 
tories ete. 

The items under this class are usually sold 
on special contract for seasoning; if not they 





R. H. BURNSIDE, 
Portland, Ore.; 


Took Prominent Part 
in Discussion 


take the same specifications as for clears. 


38. Seasoned Commons—This class includes 
all grades and items of common yard stock 
of the following lengths and sizes: 


Up to and including 2 inches in thickness. 
Up to and including 12 inches in width. 
Up to and including 20 feet in length. 


Shall be seasoned to an average moisture 
content of 28 percent or less. 


MEASUREMENTS OF SIZE 


1. American Standard sizes apply to the 
stock in the condition of seasoning as sold. 
Any change in size due to a change in mois- 
ture content can not be considered a claim 
for off size. 

REINSPECTION 


1. In case of complaint regarding season- 
ing, the buyer is required to hold entire ship- 
ment intact for reinspection. 

The complainant buyer shall properly pro- 
tect the stock from the elements and make 
claim to seller within 10 days from receipt 
of shipment, 

The average moisture content of the ship- 
ment will be determined from twenty samples 
selected by the inspector as representative 
of the shipment. 

Determination of moisture content will be 
by the use of approved methods for determin- 
ing moisture content. 

Submitted to grading rules committee by 
L. A. Nelson, chief department of grades, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; E. H. 
O’Neil, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; T. E. Hep- 
penstall, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; A. C. Knauss, 
Central Coal & Coke Co.; W. L. McGinnis, 
Silver Falls Timber Co.; Edgar Martin, Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., special committee on sea- 
soning specifications. 


ACTION 


At a meeting held in Tacoma, Sept. 14, 
1928, by the grading rules committee, this 
report was approved with amendment under 
No. 3 “Seasoned Commons” changing “28 per- 
cent or less” to read ‘24 percent or less.” 

Motion of approval carried by vote of 6-4, 
with chairman favoring approval but not 
voting. 


Col. Greeley in calling attention to this 
report stated: 

It has been said that American Lumber 
Standards will never be complete until a speci- 
fication, not a requirement, but a specification, 
for moisture content shall be named. 

The public is and for the last five years 
many consumers have been demanding such a 
specification. Lumber manufacturers’ commit- 
tees of various associations have been given 
until Nov. 1, 1928, to make a recommendation 
for seasoning specifications. 


He then briefly outlined the report as given 


above. 


Discussion on Committee’s Report 


President Tennant asked Maj. E. G. Griggs, 
one of the trustees, to lead the discussion. 
Maj. Griggs made an earnest appeal for careful 
consideration. He described the painstaking 
work of the committees and the time and 
thought given the matter by the trustees. He 
was satisfied the proposed specification was 
right but he wanted the matter settled only by 
unanimous consent of the members. He told 
of the insistent demand on the part of archi- 
tects and builders for seasoned lumber. He 
spoke feelingly of the accomplishment of the 
association’s advertising and the necessity for 
continued co-operation, He pointed out that not 
all plants are so equipped they could furnish 
lumber under the proposed specifications. Maj. 
Griggs said he was quite ready to vote for the 
proposed specifications but felt that very likely 
more time would be necessary in order to get 
a united industry to support it. 

Maj. Griggs concluded with an appeal for 
support from the entire industry and an arraign- 
ment of those manufacturers who fail to sup- 








port the association that 
is fighting the battles 
for the entire group. 

Dean Johnson, man- } 
ager Pacific Spruce Cor- 
poration, Toledo, Ore., 
as a member of the | 
grading committee pre- 
sented the side of the } 
minority on that com- 
mittee. His masterly 
handling of the subject | 
and logical reasoning 
brought out a storm of 
applause and _ gained 
for him many compli- 
mentary statements even 
from those favoring the other side of the 
question. 

Objections to the Report 

Briefly, the high light of Mr. Johnson’s ob- 
jection to the conclusions in the report may be 
summed up as follows: The technical data in 
the report is very important. Specifications for 
seasoning clear lumber are already definite. 
The important question is in regard to com- 
mon. What is the requirement for seasoned 
common? The conclusion is 20 percent or less. 
Then the question from the standpoint of the 
producer is: What can be furnished? The 
conclusion is that for year-round practice air 
seasoned lumber can average 28 percent. 

Then comes the question of policy—whether 
to make a clause in the grading rules or not. 
Certain architects and builders want a defini- 
tion of seasone? lumber so that they can 
specify it. The grading committee recommends 
24 percent as the specification for seasoned 
common dimension and boards but we know 
that will not give them lumber free from 
shrinkage and decay. There would be little 
benefit from such a clause. It would hurt the 
cause. The demand largely comes from users 
who have had unseasoned yellow pine. Unsea- 
soned fir common lumber is equal for struc- 
tural purposes to yellow pine of 24 percent 
moisture content. 

Unseasoned common fir is not responsible 
for the inroads of’ substitutes. Most of the 
substitutes replace upper grades. 

Mr. Johnson took the stand that 15 percent 
moisture is too high for upper grades, saying 
it would better be put at an average of 10 per- 
cent. 

He suggested that a copy of the report be 
mailed to each manufacturer and with it a 
minority report presenting the views of the 
four members of the grading committee that 
voted against its adoption. 

He advocated leaving moisture content 
definitions out of the grading rules and that 
seasoned lumber, if defined of certain moisture 
content, be made subject to agreement with 
those that demand it. 

A. C. Dixon, manager Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore., and a trustee of the asso- 
ciation, as one favoring adoption of the com- 
mittee report, spoke in rebuttal, ably counter- 
ing Mr. Johnson’s objections. He pointed out 
that this was not a plan to force manufacturers 
to furnish something they are not able to but 
rather an effort to allow those who can to 
supply something to those who want it. He told 
of steel manufacturers advertising joists that 
will not shrink. He said that those in contact 
with wood users know they are demanding a 
definite moisture content. 

Probably most pertinent, he declared, there is 
little doubt that the Central Committee will 
adopt seasoning specifications. 

In regard to the 24 percent specifications he 
expressed the opinion that common lumber dried 


W. B. GREELEY, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
Secretary-Manager 
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to 24 percent moisture content and surfaced 
afterwards would be a satisfactory product and 
in building would eliminate plaster cracks and 
other failures attributed to improperly seasoned 
lumber. He advocated advertising lumber of 
‘specified moisture content so those that want it 
will know it can be obtained. 


Various Expressions of Opinion 


Many prominent lumbermen expressed opin- 
ions regarding the merits of the report. George 
M. Duncan, Portland, a minority member of the 
grading committee, said 24 percent moisture 
content is not seasoned lumber. 

A. H. Landram, Tacoma, said 15 percent for 
clears would be a step backward and would 
make such materials as flooring unsatisfactory. 
“We are already furnishing clear lumber at 
from 7 to 11 percent moisture content.” 

C. H. Watzek, of Wauna, Ore., was another 
advocate of a more strict limitation. 

C. W. Stimson, Seattle, opposed the plan on 
the basis that buyers are not willing to pay for 
the additional cost involved. 


Roy Morse, Longview: “Haven’t we sold 


Associations Plans and 


Oct. 4—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga. 


Oct. 56—Kansas-Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Belleville, Kan. Annual, 


Oct. 10—New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Newark, N. J. Fall meeting. 


Oct. 10-12—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
City. Semiannual meeting. 


Oct. 16-17—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Kana- 
wha Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 


Oct. 17-18—North Carolina Pine Association, Fran- 
cis Marion Hotel and plant of A. C. Tuxbury 
Lumber Co., Charleston, 8, C. Semi-annual 
meeting. 


Oct. 17-19—Wholesale Sash & Door Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
Annual meeting followed by golf tournament. 


Oct. 20—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, 
Shreveport, La. Special meeting. 


Oct. 20—Southwest Oklahoma Lumber Dealers’. As- 
sociation, Frederick, Okla. 


Oct, 23-25—Southern Logging Association, New 
Orleans, La, Annual. 


Oct. 24-26—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Oct, 24-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, 
Ore. Annual. 


Nov. 1—Consulting Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, Chicago. 


Nov. 8-9—Southern Pine 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
meeting. 


Nov. 13-15—Associlated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Semi-an- 
nual meeting. 


Nov. 14-15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Annual. 


Dec. 1—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terlal Dealers’ Association, Lafayette, La. 


Carolina Retailers Choose Date 


Cuartorte, N. C., Sept. 24—The sixth an- 
nual convention of the Carolina Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will be held here Jan, 18 
and 19, 1929, according to an announcement 
by Victor W. Wheeler, secretary of the organ- 
ization. The announcement came at the end 
of a meeting held on Sept. 15 at Charlotte, in 
which fourteen directors of the association at- 
tended from North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. 


In addition to selecting the next convention 
city, the directors elected Frank A. Brooks, 
of Greensboro, as national director of the asso- 
ciation and chose A. H. Gaff, of Salisbury, 
N. C., to fill a vacancy in the directorate of the 
organization. 

One of the objects of the directors’ meeting 
was to decide whether to have a meeting right 
away to take the place of the summer conven- 
tion which was “rained out” in the August 
storm that struck the two Carolinas. It was 
decided that no early meeting should be held 
but that all efforts should be directed toward 
the coming annual convention. 


Association, 


Association, Roosevelt 
Fall trade promotion 


more dimension than we otherwise would be- 
cause we furnished it dry? The consuming 
public is going to demand and get what it wants 
whether it is dry lumber or substitutes.” 

W. Whitman, Seattle: “We haven't 
profited by American Lumber Standards. We 
still ship different sizes to different sections 
such as the interior, Atlantic coast and Cali- 
fornia.” 

R. H. Burnside, Portland: “There isn’t any 
question but the definition is going to be writ- 
ten in American Lumber Standards. Do we 
want to say anything about what it shall be or 
stay on the outside and let engineers and archi- 
tects write their own specifications? This is 
our chance to get in and write some specifica- 
tions that are practical and possible to comply 
with.” 

C. D. Johnson, Portland: “If you put a 
moisture content clause in your grading rules, 
you put a club in the hands of buyers to make 
claims with.” 

George S. Long, Tacoma: “During my many 
years’ experience in white pine it was consid- 
ered a crime to ship lumber that was not 


Exhibitors at Wisconsin Convention 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 24.—Exhibitors are 
rapidly taking space for the thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, according to Don S. 
Montgomery, secretary, and nearly fifty ex- 
hibitors have signed up for their space already. 
The convention will be held Feb. 19, 20 and 
21, at the Milwaukee Auditorium. The layout 
of the booths in the main arena of the audi- 
torium has been changed this year, due to the 
fact that the size of the booths themselves 
have been made 10x12 feet instead of 9x14 feet 
as they were at the 1928 convention. This 
affords greater accessibility and more aisle 
space, 


Wholesale Sash and Door Annual 


Announcement has been made by S. F. D. 
Meffley, secretaary of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association, Chicago, that the organiza- 
tion wili hold its annual meeting, followed by 
a golf tournament, on Oct. 17, 18 and 19, at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
On the morning of Oct. 17 the business meet- 
ing of the association will be held and then for 
the next two days and a half the tournament 
will be in progress. Invitation has been ex- 
tended to other millwork men to participate in 
the golf tournament. 


Hear About West Coast Woods 


Rocnester, N. Y., Sept. 24.—Meeting last 
Thursday evening at the Rochester Club, the 
retail lumber dealers of Rochester and vicinity 
enjoyed an excellent dinner, a brief business 
session, and a program presented by representa- 
tives of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Following the dinner at 7 p. m., Paul S. Col- 
lier, secretary of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, presiding as chairman, 
explained the purpose of the gathering. 

R. T. Titus, wood technologist of the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau, addressed the group in- 
formally on the topic “Some Things the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealer Should Know About West 
Coast Woods.” He discussed the character- 
istics of Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, west- 
ern red cedar and Sitka spruce, illustrating his 
remarks by means of charts. 

The entertainment feature of the evening 
was the two-act playlet “The Old Lumber Yard 
and the New Lumber Store” which was ably 
presented by C. J. Blanchard and Clyde Wade, 
of the West Coast Lumber Bureau; Murray A. 
Stahl, Rochester Lumber Co., and Mrs. R. B. 
Smith, Northwestern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


———— 


dry.” He answered the statement that different 
standards were shipped to Atlantic coast and 
California than in the interior by the state. 
ment that this cargo lumber is shipped green 
and it will shrink so it is not up to standard 
at the job. 

Mr. Long told the members that the trustees 
were not asking for a hasty decision. They 
knew there was “dynamite” in it and wanted it 
exploded today. They want it studied and 
discussed and will call a meeting for its further 
consideration about Oct. 15. 

A motion that action be deferred until a 
meeting to be held not later than Oct. 15 was 
unanimously voted. 

The marketing of structural grades was dis- 
cussed by Chester J. Hogue, of the associa- 
tion stafi, and members. 

C. B, Fitzgerald, of the publicity department, 
discussed the work of that department and ex- 
hibited clippings showing some things being 
accomplished. 

It was a well attended meeting and the inter- 
est in the subjects discussed held the member- 
ship through two long sessions. 


‘ t] * t] 

Among the yards represented at this meet- 
ing were: William B. Morse Lumber Co, 
Exchange Lumber Co., Rochester Lumber Co., 
Mathews & Fields, Gordon & Van de Viss, Otis 
Lumber Co., Peoples Coal & Lumber Co, 
Rochester American Lumber Co., all of Roch- 
—, and J. B. McCabe & Son, of Spencerport, 


SSS 2Eaa: 


Pine Trade Promotion Meet 


New Or-eans, La., Sept. 25.—The annual 
fall trade promotion meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association will be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, on Nov. 8 and 9, ac- 
cording to announcement by H, C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager of the association. The meet- 
ing will be devoted to reports on activities 
of the field forces which have been actively 
conducting a campaign to further the uses 
of southern pine. Those attending the meeting 
will be given a view of general business condi- 
tions as observed by the field forces during 
their activities. The directors of the organiza- 
tion will meet on the first day, the general 
session on that date also being devoted to con- 
ferences on advertising and trade promotion. 
Field reports and trade extension activities 
will be presented by the staff at the general 
meeting on the second day. 


SRS e22R 22888: 


Propose Forest Tax Amendment 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Sept. 24.—The most im- 
portant subject discussed at the eighteenth 
annual meeting of the North Carolina Forestry 
Association, held at Goldsboro, N, C., Sept. 19, 
was the proposed amendment to the constitution 
of the State which permits a change in the 
method of taxation and assessment of forest 
lands. A resolution was adopted, calling upon 
the general assembly to pass a bill authorizing 
the submission of the following constitutional 
amendment to the voters of the State: “Full 
power and authority are hereby given and 
granted to the General Assembly to prescribe 
for all classes of forest lands, farm wood- 
lands, and wild or waste lands, such methods 
of taxation as will develop the forest resources 
of the Commonwealth.” 

The resolution was adopted largely through 
the efforts of James G. K. McClure, jr., of 
Asheville, N. C., chairman of the forestry 
commission of the State board of conservation. 

In urging the adoption of the resolution Mr. 
McClure called attention to the fact that 1» 
forestation of cut-over lands is of vital itr 
portance to the future timber supply of t¢ 
State and to the protection of the headwate.s 
of streams as well as to water supply. Accore- 
ing to the present method of assessment and 
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taxation, Mr. McClure stated, the taxes on 
growing timber, over a period of 25 to 50 
years, the time required to bring the crop to 
maturity, far exceed the value of the trees for 
lumber. This gives no incentive for reforesta- 
tion and the cut-over lands are sold or allowed 
to lie idle. 

It was said that some States have already 
taken steps to encourage reforestation by 
exemption from taxation of lands which are 
being reforested or are growing timber. This 
js compensated by a heavy tax on the value of 
the timber at the time of cutting. In some 
States this tax is as high as 25 percent. 

In North Carolina, Mr. McClure said that 
one-half of the forests is in farm woodlands. 
Therefore, the administration and manage- 
ment of the farm woodlands, for crops of tim- 
ber, would insure the farmers a steady income 
and the State a permanent timber supply. 


Toronto Wholesalers Fall Meet 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 24—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its first fall 
meeting after the midsummer recess, on Sept. 
17, at the Toronto Board of Trade. J. L. Mac- 
farlane presided. Routine matters were dis- 
posed of, including a decision to revise the by- 
laws of the association. The directors will 
make a study of the by-laws and submit pro- 
posed revisions, in time for the annual meet- 
ing. R. S. Plant, of Terry-Nicholson-Cates 
(Ltd.), Toronto, who paid a visit recently to 
the Pacific coast, contributed an interesting 
talk upon business conditions in British 
Columbia. 


Wins Southern Pine Prize Contest 


New Orteans, La., Sept. 25.—Karl Ekdahl, 
Kansas City (Mo.) representative of the An- 
gelina County Lumber Co., won first prize 
in the second competition held by the Southern 
Pine Association among salesmen of the species 
in the answering of questions relative to their 
product. The winner had a score of 86 percent 
and captured a $25 cash prize. F. C. Smith, 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. came second 
in the contest with a grade of 85 percent. J. F. 
Carter, field representative of the association 
in charge of the competitions, stated that the 
questionnaire on the third contest will go out 
shortly. He pointed out that all salesmen 
handling longleaf and shortleaf pine can take 
part in the competition. 


Pennsylvania Association Notes 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Sept. 25.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
will be held in the Exchange rooms on Oct. 4, 
at2 p.m. An important addition to the by-laws 
will come up for discussion at that time. 





The executive committee of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association held a meeting on 
Sept. 21 in the Philadelphia office, at which 
time plans for the thirty-seventh annual which 
will be held in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
on Jan, 15, 16 and 17 were discussed. An at- 
tractive program for each night has been ar- 
ranged and it is the belief of the committee that 
the convention will surpass all others in ar- 
rangements and attendance. 

Field Secretary J. A. Buckley is receiving 
the congratulations of the trade upon his 
recent marriage. 
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Box Manufacturers’ Program 


Paul L. Grady, of Chicago, secretary of 
the National Association of Wooden Box Man- 
ufacturers, has announced the program that 
will be carried out at the twenty-ninth semi- 
annual convention of the organization on Oct. 
10 and 11, at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
City. The first business session will be held 
on the afternoon of Oct. 10 and will be de- 
voted mainly to discussions on trade promotion. 
Considerable attention will be given to co-op- 
erative promotional work with timber organi- 
zations, Hoo-Hoo, the 4L, trade associations, 





chambers of commerce, civic organizations, 
transportation companies, American Railway 
Association and associated bureaus, and the 
United States governmental departments. 

The Thursday morning session will be de- 
voted to a report of the standard estimating 
committee and a discussion of marketing prob- 
lems and the extension of use of wooden boxes 
in the fruit and vegetable fields of the East. 
Secretary Grady will make his report at the 
afternoon session, followed by reports of the 
standing committees. A dinner and entertain- 
ment in the evening will conclude the program. 


Tour of Art Extension Committee 


Urpana, ILL., Sept. 24.—The annual tour of 
the Art Extension Committee of the Illinois 
Better Community Movement and interested 
friends will be made through southern Illinois 
Oct. 4 to 10. The purpose of the committee 
is to help them make art a more potent force 
in the lives of the people, by aiding them to 
find beauty in Nature and enjoy it; to recog- 
nize beauty in art and appreciate it, and to 
encourage the production of beautiful things. 
The tour this year touches three adjoining 
States and includes three State parks as well 
as many scenic and historic places. The tour 
is under the direction of R. Hieronymus, 
community adviser University of Illinois, 
Urbana, who will gladly give further details 


regarding the coming tour and will on request . 


so far as practicable make hotel arrangements 
for persons who desire to join in the trip. 


To Launch Membership Campaign 


PittspurGH, Pa., Sept. 25——The board of 
directors of the Western Pennsylvania Builders’ 
Supply Association will hold its quarterly 
meeting at the headquarters the association 
here next Wednesday, Oct. 3, the meeting hav- 
ing been moved up a week earlier. than the 
date originally set. 

At this meeting the directors will launch the 
campaign for associate memberships for manu- 
facturers who ship their product into western 
Pennsylvania. The purpose is to eliminate ex- 
hibits at the annual convention, which will be 
held here the middle of January, and to create 
closer contact and understanding between the 
manufacturers and dealers. At the convention 
there will be joint meetings of manufacturers 
and dealers, as well as separate meetings, so 
that each group may discuss and solve prob- 
lems of its own. Matters in connection with 
the convention program will also be considered 
by the directors at this meeting. 


Ontario Directors Take Action 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 24.—The directors of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held their quarterly meeting here Sept. 
20, in the Toronto Board of Trade. 

Secretary-manager H. Boultbee submitted 
reports of a number of meetings held in con- 
nection with the organization of local branches 
at Huntsville, Kitchener and in the Lake Erie 
district. This led to a discussion of the possi- 
bility of increasing the amount of field work 
carried on by the secretary-manager. M. R 
Bogart, of Chatham, introduced the discus- 
sion. He believed the success of the associa- 
tion in future would depend upon the de- 
velopment of active local branches. In order 
to make personal visits over so great a terri- 
tory it was decided after some discussion to 
authorize the secretary-manager to buy an 
automobile. 

The program for the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Association, to be held at the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, on Jan. 9-11, 1929, 
was the next subject of discussion. The sec- 
retary-manager was asked to write to the 
chairman of each local group of dealers for 
recommendations as to subjects. It was de- 
cided to invite Sir Henry Thornton, president 
of the Canadian National Railways, to address 
the convention. 

The directors referred back to the Eastern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
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the question of approaching some of the manu- 
facturers of substitute materials with a recom- 
mendation that their distribution be carried 
out through retail lumber dealers only. It was 
felt by the directors that this matter could be 
more effectively handled through local 
branches. 

A request from the Eastern Ontario associa- 
tion for action in the direction of asking the 
railways to introduce “reciprocal demurrage” 
was discussed. The secretary-manager re- 
ported that the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Canadian Industrial Traffic 
League were already working on a proposition 
for “average demurrage.” He understood that 
this was practically the same thing as the 
Eastern Ontario dealers had in mind. 

The competition of steel barns vs. wood 
barns came up for discussion. The secretary- 








Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 












Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 
Denver 


San Francisco 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only } 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of.a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it, 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 220So.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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manager was instructed to get in touch with 
the several Canadian associations and ask them 
for their views and also whether they would 
be inclined to cooperate in publishing sets of 
plans for wood barns of various sizes. 
President F. B. Van Dusen and Secretary- 
manager H. Boultbee were appointed to rep- 
resent the Ontario association at the annual 
meeting of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 


ene 


ers’ Association of the United States, at Chi. 
cago, on Oct. 24-26. 





A PLANTATION of loblolly pine established 
twenty years ago on the sandy soil of the 
Bass River Forest in southern New Jersey 
now cuts more than 5,000 board feet per acre. 
Some of the trees are 40 feet high and 11 
inches in diameter at breast height. 


Illinois District Meetings 


Home Modernizing Idea Boosts Sales 


East Sr. Louis, Iut., Sept. 25.—“Modern- 
izing Homes,” was the chief topic discussed at 
the district meeting this afternoon of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association at 
Broadview Hotel here. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Val Reis, of Woodriver, chair- 
man of the district, and the State association 
was represented by Secretary J. F. Bryan, and 
Field Secretaries W. G. Joyce and H. E. Gil- 
laspy. 

The discussion on “Modernizing Homes” 
was led by Marion R. Allen, manager of the 
modernizing department of the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
and formerly with the Lyon Lumber Co., De- 
catur. Mr. Allen emphasized the importance 
of using the new term, “modernizing,” instead 
of the old “remodeling,” or “repairing,” in 
selling this service to the home owner. 

Mr. Alien explained the details of the con- 
test conducted by the Weatherbest company, 
which developed sales arguments for dealers. 
For instance, 32 percent of the contestants in- 
creased the value of their property nearly twice 
by modernizing ;_18 percent increased the value 
twice; 22 per two to three times; 12% 
percent, three to four times, and 15 percent 
four times or more. This would show the 
prospect that it pays to have the work done. 

The cost is another item in which the pros- 
pect is interested, and it was shown that 27 
percent spent less than $3,000; 59 percent spent 
less than $1,000. The contest was of course 
only for exterior remodeling, and 40 percent 
of the expenditure was for shing!'es, indicating 
that all branches of the lumber industry bene- 
fited by the modernizing campaign. 

Dealers sometimes say that people haven’t 
the money for modernizing the exteriors of 
their homes because of the demands for their 
earnings from other sources, continued Mr. 
Allen. The other sources are radios, automo- 
biles, electric fixtures, pianos etc. However, 
these people are continuing in their efforts to 
get even more of the consumers’ dollars. They 
haven’t let up one bit. The retail lumbermen 
will be doing them a real favor if they will 
use aggressive efforts to put their money into 
modernizing homes. 

Mr. Allen explained in detail the moderniz- 
ing service offered by his company. Mr. Bryan 
said that 6,000,000 homes in America needed 
to be modernized in the manner described by 
Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Bryan called attention to the observance 
again this year—Oct. 15 to 20, inclusive—of 
President’s Week, in recognition of the asso- 
ciation president, Ray Durham, and the other 
State and district officers. During this week, 
members voluntarily pledge themselves to 
spend at least one day visiting lumber and 
building material dealers, and will do their 
best to obtain at least one member. Last year 
53 members were added to the association 
roster as a result of the week’s efforts. 

Mr. Bryan told of the advantages of the 
association membership and urged against any 
changes in the Illinois lien law, as did Charles 
E. Davidson, of Greenville. Mr. Joyce and 
Mr. Gillaspy also spoke. A. C. Gauen of 
Collinsville, former president of the associa- 
tion, told of problems confronting other indus- 
tries. 

G. S. Edwards, of the Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co., Peoria, showed a movie film of the 
company’s plant. 

In the evening, the Cahokia Lumbermen’s 


Club held its regular dinner meeting. Ladies 
attended both sessions. Mrs. W. W. Tilden, 
of| Bloomington, president of the Ladies Auxil- 
iary of the State association, presided at a 
meeting of that organization. Mrs. A. C, 
Gauen, of Collinsville, director for the seventh 
district, was unable to be present, and the ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of the ladies 
was in the hands of Mrs. Ed Goedde and Mrs, 
Charles Goedde, of East St. Louis. 


Two Illinois District Meetings 


Meetings of two districts of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’. Association were 
held this week, the first, that of the second dis- 
trict, at Freeport on Sept. 18, and the second, 
that of the first district, on Sept. 19 at St. 
Charles. 

The Freeport meeting was held at the Terra 
Aqua Gardens, with 60 present. Ray Dur- 
ham, of Harrisburg, president of the State 
association, was present and delivered a very 
fine address. D. R. Pershing, of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., gave an illustrated talk 
on “Costs, Credits and Collections.” A very 
interesting blackboard talk on the modernizing 
of old homes was given by Marion R. Allen, 
manager of the home modernizing department 
of the Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co. Al- 
bert M. Potter, district chairman, presided at 
the meeting, which opened with a luncheon at 
which the ladies of the auxiliary were guests 
of the men. Fourteen ladies were present and 
they spent a pleasant afternoon as guests of 
Mrs. Frederick G, Smith at her home. 

District Chairman H. A. Holcomb presided 
at the St. Charles meeting, which opened at 
2 p. m. in the new Baker Hotel, with 35 pres- 
ent. Messrs. Durham, Pershing and Allen, 
who talked at the Freeport meeting, made sin- 
ilar talks at this meeting. At a 6 o'clock din- 
ner, at which the ladies were again guests of 
the men, 65 were present, After-dinner talks 
were made by Ray Durham, State president, 
and by Mrs. Pamilla A. Tilden, of Blooming- 
ton, president of the ladies’ auxiliary. The 
ladies gathered at an afternoon meeting at the 
new Baker Hotel and Mrs. Tilden gave an 
interesting resume of her 8,000-mile automobile 
trip to and from the West Coast. 

The Joliet district of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association met at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building here on Thursday, 
Sept. 20, starting at 2 o’clock with about thirty- 
five dealers present. Talks, similar to those 
given by the same men at other districts meet- 
ings and reported in previous issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, were made by D. R. 
Pershing, on “Costs, Credits and Collections ;” 
by Marion R. Allen on modernizing old homes, 
and by Secretary J. F. Bryan and William G. 
Joyce. A. P. McDonald, of the Morris Lum- 
ber Co., Morris Ill, presided at the afternoon 
meeting. A general discussion followed the 
addresses. Forty-three were at the table for 
the six o'clock dinner. Howard Leach, of 
Leach Bros., Joliet, officiated as toa’ troaster. 
The after-dinner program was inform: t. six oF 
seven dealers each giving three-minute tylks. 

GATHERING cones of pines, firs a1 other 
coniferous trees for sale to nurseries is a task 
for which it is difficult to give prec’se direc- 
tions as to time and place. The best advice 
is to “watch the squirrels,” who begin storing 
cones for winter feed when the seed is ripe. 
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Lumbermen’s Club Activities NortheenWeads 


Plans of Cincinnati Clubs 

CincINNATI, Onto, Sept. 24.—Secretary 
O. C. Ferguson, of the Appalachian Hardwood 
Club, with headquarters here, issued a call to- 
day for the annual meeting of the club to be 
held Oct. 16 and 17 at the Kanawha Hotel, 
Charleston, W. Va. The program for the 
meeting has not yet been arranged, but it is 
expected to be the largest hardwood turnout 
in the history of the club. 


Arrangements are being made by Edward H. 
Ward, president of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club, for a big meeting of the club at its initial 
gathering of the season, Oct. 8, at the Hotel 
Metropole. A good speaker is being arranged 
for and a special program will be arranged by 
Montgomery Christie, manager for James Ken- 
nedy Sons (Ltd.). 


Roofer Manufacturers’ Meeting 


Avpany, GA., Sept. 24.—Announcement is 
made by Leon Clancy, secretary of the Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Club, this city, that the organ- 
ization will hold an important meeting on 
Thursday, Oct. 4, at the Ralston Hotel in 
Columbus, Ga. Besides the regular order of 
business and discussions of matters of interest 
solely to the manufacturers, there will be a 
special conference to discuss ‘relations between 
manufacturers and wholesalers. It is expected 
in this connection that Ben S. Woodhead and 
W. W. Schupner, respectively president and 
secretary-manager of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, will be present 


to address the club on subjects that are of vital 
interest to the two branches of the industry. 
Invitation has been broadcast by the club to all 
wholesalers in this section, and especially to 
members of the National-American association, 
to be present at the open meeting of the club 
and also to be guests at the luncheon. Officials 
of the North Carolina Pine Association are also 
expected to be on hand. 


Hold Overflow Meeting 


PortaGe, Wis., Sept. 24.—The largest attend- 
ance since the organization of the club was 
the record set on Sept. 17 when the District of 
Portage Lumbermen’s Club held a meeting here 
at which David Pershing, of the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., spoke on “Changing Business 
Conditions.” The attendance was almost an 
increase of 100 percent over any previous 
gathering. Mr. Pershing came at the special 
request of the members of the club who had 
heard about his talk before other district clubs 
in the State. Mr. Pershing also had a new 
film, covering credits and collections, and de- 
livery costs. 

H. D. Snider, of the Hansen-Snider Lumber 
Co., Kilbourn, presided, and introduced Don S. 
Montgomery, who gave a brief talk and then 
introduced Mr. Pershing. Mr. Snider is also 
a director of the Retail Lumbermen’s Insur- 
ance Co., and his club has the distinction of 
100 percent policyholders in the insurance com- 
pany. Every member of the club has all or 
part of his insurance in the lumbermen’s in- 
surance organization. 


Mutual Shows Satisfactory Growth 


MANSFIELD, Onto, Sept. 24.—Reports sub- 
mitted at the semiannual meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Co., held in this city Sept. 12, showed a satis- 
factory growth in the volume of business 
transacted during the first six months of the 
year. The amount of insurance in force to 
the end of the period covered by the statement 
showed a remarkable increase, the present 
amount being considerably more than $200,000,- 
000, with premiums of more than $2,250,000 
in force thereon. The general statistics of the 
company show total losses paid since organ- 
ization in excess of $8,700,000, while the com- 
pany has returned to its policyholders as sav- 
ings in the form of dividends upon their pre- 
miums since organization an amount consider- 
ably in excess of $6,000,000. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Mansfield is licensed in 42 States, including 
the District of Columbia, and also holds a li- 
cense for the Dominion of Canada, where it 
operates in a number of Provinces. It is evi- 
dent that companies operating under the mu- 
tual plan are increasing very rapidly in popu- 
larity, due largely to the development of the 
insurance engineering service rendered by the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 

The meeting was attended by the company’s 
department heads and prominent policyholders 
from different sections of the country, as well 
as locally, among those present being the fol- 
lowing : 

E. S. Nail, president of the company and 
president Farmers Savings & Trust Co.; C. H. 
Keating, vice president and general counsel; 
H. S. Black, vice president of the. company 
and vice president Ohio Brass Co.; J. W. 
Frankeberger, treasurer of the company, and 
manager Mansfield Lumber Co.; W. H. G. 
Kegg, secretary; Frank W. Bloor, member of 
advisory committee; C. H. Henkel, assistant 
counsel; J. M. Cook, secretary Mansfield Mu- 
tual Insurance Co.; G. W. DeYarmon, secre- 
tary Merchants & Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Co., all of Mansfield, Ohio. 

From distant points were: C. A. Hubbard, 
director, Martinsville, Ind.; H. E. Stone, di- 


rector of the company and president and 
manager Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass.; F. S. Danforth, director of the 
company and secretary Millers National In- 
surance Co., Chicago; P. P. Parker, director, 
Findlay, Ohio; R. H. Campbell, director, To- 
ledo, Ohio; E. E. Lorimer, Zanesville, Ohio; 
Edwin L. Clay, Perrysburg, Ohio; Justin 
Peters, manager Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance of Philadelphia; F. B. 
Fowler, secretary and manager Indiana Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis; 
H. H. Corwin, Jackson, Mich.; Ralph Dan- 
forth, Millers National Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago; George M. Gray, secretary, and Gourley 
Gray, of the Ohio Hardware Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Coshocton, Ohio; H. G. Kemper, vice 
president and assistant manager Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago; J. C. Neer, sec- 
retary Western Mutual Insurance Co. of Ur- 
bana, Ohio; J. M. Zachary, Greenville, S. C.; 
S. F. Coffin and E. C. Frampton, Columbus, 
Ohio, and J. L. Morris, Cleveland, Ohio, rep- 
resentatives of the Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Co. 
SASS EBSSZ24i 


Returning to Siding for New Homes 


PorTLAND, OreE., Sept. 22.—Those who sub- 
stituted tones of various kinds for wood in 
constructing their new homes out here are 
feeling that they were gypped and are re- 
turning to their old tried and true friends, 
lumber siding, shakes or shingles. 

One homebuilder worries over the cost of 
having had to resurface his whole house. The 
attractive looking substitute that boosters had 
“guaranteed” far superior to wood, had been 
on the walls little over a year when it began 
to peel off in large sheets. 

“There was nothing to do but to remove the 
stuff,” he said. “Then I had the building 
covered with shakes. It cost a lot for labor, 
but had to be done. The substitute absorbed 
moisture and water leaked through where we 
least expected it and spoiled both the outside 
and inside as rapidly as repairs could be made. 
That house stood me originally $10,000. It 
now stands me $14,000.” 








| Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 
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JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 

Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 











IMENSION LUMBER 
AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 


First, Second and Third Grade. 
Brown Lumber Company 


1402 Eaton Tower, 


MARISTIQUE, 
Detroit, Mich. 


MICHIGA 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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—=SAWS 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So, Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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coB os 


of lumber is the normal stock at our 
big concentration yards and ware- 
houses here at St. Louis. 


We specialize in quick shipments of 
lumber, such as Cypress, Redwood, 
Fir, shed stock and timbers—Yellow 
Pine, Oak, Hardwood Flooring. We 
solicit your orders for those odds 
which your community demands, but 
you may not stock. 


Sef 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 





Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, Mich. 























West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOC HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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West Coast Happenings 


Running Along at a Fair Rate 


Daas, Ore., Sept. 22—Manager Gerlinger 
of the Willamette Valley Lumber Co., here, is 
expecting only a fair retail lumber business 
during the balance of the year, due to failure of 
the prune crop in this valley. Other crops are 
splendid, he says, but prunes are the big finan- 
cial crop. The firm’s sawmill, which cuts both 
fir and hemlock, is running five days a week at 
the rate of 160,000 feet daily. About 10 per- 
cent of the cut is consumed locally, approxi- 
mately 30 percent is shipped to export markets, 
and the bajance is distributed through whole- 
salers. 

The Dallas Planing Mill, of which John 
Wick is manager, reports close to a normal 
volume of business. In addition to its local 
detail work the company also manufactures fir 
moldings at the rate of one carload a month, 

This is the home of the Gerlinger lumber 
carrier, which is made at the plant of the Dallas 
Machine & Locomotive Works. On a recent 
visit a representative of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN found the concern busy turning out 
these “straddle” carriers for lumber. 


Wood Box Saves Records From Fire 


Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 22.— A remarkable 
instance of the superiority of wood as a fire 
resistant has come to light here as the result 
of the fire which destroyed the entire plant of 
the George M. Harty Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. last Tuesday night. 

The current business files of the Harty com- 
pany were contained in a steel cabinet specially 
constructed for this duty. When rescued from 
the debris of the plant nothing was found in 
this file but ashes though the cabinet itself had 
suffered little. On the other hand the 1927 
records of the company, which were in a 
wooden box made in the plant of cull veneer, 
were only slightly scorched on the edges and 
perfectly legible, and the box itself, though 
scorched on the outside, was intact. 

George M. Harty, president of the company, 
declared that as the result of this unplanned 
test all company records will hereafter be kept 
in wooden files. 

The intense heat generated in the fire is 
shown by the fact that the brass hinges of the 
safe were melted. It is estimated that a tem- 
perature of 1,800 degrees was required for this 
result. The safe has not yet been opened, but 
Mr. Harty is confident the records kept therein 
are uninjured as the interior of the vault was 
lined with 4-ply veneer. 


Car Requirements Indicate Good Trade 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 22.—The Northwest 
Regional Advisory Board of the American 
Railway Association held a very interesting 
meeting in the Davenport Hotel here today. 
This board holds conferences three times a 
year, at which exhaustive reports are made, 
forecasting the needs of shippers for ensuing 
periods, and giving the conditions of the rail- 
road to take care of these requirements. Com- 
mittees from each industry or group of shippers 
make reports for their industries, which are 
based on the best information available in each 
of those industries. 

From a general business standpoint, review- 
ing the reports made at the Northwest Regional 
board meeting today, the northwest part of 
the country can look forward to an era of 
greater prosperity than it has experienced for 
many years. The reports of local industries 
were of an optimistic nature in the main. Agri- 
cultural reports particularly were very bright, 
with Montana coming forward with the great- 
est grain crop in history. The cattle situation 
is the best since the war period, in the words 
of O. M. Plummer, general manager of the 


Pacific International Livestock Exposition 
held annually at Portland, Ore. 

Car requirements of cement and concrete 
products show a 15 percent increase over the 
same period for last year. Many industries 
show an increase in demand for cars, with 
some showing decreases. Because of the small 
crop of prunes the dried fruit situation shows 
a decrease in expected carloading. Fresh fruits 
show an increase of 30 percent over this period 
for last year because of the tremendous apple 
crop. From the fir district, lumber and forest 
products forecast a requirement for cars 5 
percent less than the last quarter of 1927, 
There is no question but what the close-in 
territory of the great Northwest itself will be 
a greater consuming territory than it has been 
in many years, because of the wonderful crops, 
following upon last year, which also was a 
good crop year. 

As steel has often been said to be a barom- 
eter of business, the fact that the iron and 
steel industry is in excellent condition, and oper- 
ating to greater capacity than for a long period, 
and forecasting carloadings of 5 percent greater 
than the last quarter of last year, is well worth 
taking into consideration. 

W. Cooper secretary-manager of the 
Western Pine ‘Manufacturers’ Association, 
Portland, Ore., is general chairman of the 
Pacific Northwest Advisory Board; Frank H. 
Lamb, logging machinery manufacturer of 
Hoquiam, Wash., is vice-general chairman; J. 
A. Swalwell, president Dexter-Horton National 
Bank, Seattle, is executive secretary; and H. 
J. Arnett, Seattle, is secretary. 


Machinery for Frame Factory Unit 


Omak, WaAsH., Sept. 22.—The first unit of 
the new frame factory being built here by the 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. is nearing comple- 
tion. The new building, which has a serrated 
roof that admits a maximum of daylight, is 200 
x240 feet in size, and will be equipped through- 
out with new machinery. The new machines, 
which are arriving daily, include: 

1 No. A-66 Yates American completely mo- 
torized four’ side planer and 
matcher. 

1 No. C-99 6-inch, five head Yates American 
ball-bearing electric molder. 

1 No. C-99 12-inch Yates American molder. 

4 No. 1 Yates American self-feed rip saws. 

1 No. 95 Jenkins motor driven, ball-bearing, 
double end tenoner. 


1 No. 1 39 Whitney motor driven double 
spindle shaper. 
1 No. S-26 49-inch Yates American motor 


driven drum sander. 
1 No. B-8 30x8 inch Yates American surfacer. 
1 No. 0 Yates American motor driven self-feed 
rip saw. 
1 No. 20 Yates American direct motor driven 
hollow chisel mortiser. 
1 No. 49 New Britain automatic chain mor- 
tiser. 
1 No.12 Yates American motor driven post 
sander. 
. 8860 Yates American quick-acting sash 
clamp. 
No. 135 Jenkins motorized sash sticker. 
No. 213 Yates American glue jointer. 
Jenkins new high production sash sticker. 
Irvington ball-bearing swing cut-off saws. 


The lumber company is also building its own 
electric sub-station which will transform the 
electric energy bought from the Washington 
Water Power Co. into voltage suitable to the 
new machines. 

The company has recently added two new 
cross-circulating, internal fan type, Moore dry 
kilns, which A. M. Aston, secretary, says pro- 
duce 25 petcent more dry Jumber than the ordi- 
nary type of kilns. He also states the new 
factory is needed to take care of the constantly 
increasing demand for frames, and that the 
outlook for frame business is excellent. 
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The Common Dust 


The bushes by the common road 

Catch dust from every passing load, 

But more they catch than dust alone; 
The laughter they have heard and known 
Of passing children, and the song 

Of those who sing their way along. 

Ah, yes, the bushes by the way 

Hear many a note, both sad and gay. 


The pine that stands upon the crest 

Is far removed from all the rest. 

No dust will settle on its leaves, 

Its mighty trunk no wound receives. 
The pine upon the mountain soil 

Knows little of the world of toil. 
From joy and grief it stands apart 
And never hears the great world’s heart. 


Ah, well, the fortune has been mine 
To be the bush and not the pine, 

To toil with toilers, grieve with grief, 
And gather dust on every leaf. 

But I have heard full many a word 
The rich, the great, have never heard, 
And I would rather share men’s strife 
Than live alone, and not know life. 


We See b’ the Papers 


This is a land of promise, especially around 
election time. 

Some men tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and then some. 


Fall is officially here. Wonder what fall did 
before we had officials? 

Never figure what you might have made. 
You might not have made it. ; 

Perfect poise, we would say, is not looking 
self-conscious in a rumble-seat. 

“Hops from Los Angeles to Cincinnati.” That 
looks like carrying coals to Newcastle. 

W.:at our great cities ought to do is to locate 
some of their joints and then dislocate them. 

You don’t have to tell a schoolma’am any- 
thing about the troubles of a whispering cam- 
paign. 

We don’t care how much these fellows talk 
politics as long as they don’t interrupt our pros- 
perity. 

Chicago is planning a 192-mile subway, prob- 
ably so there will be some safe way for a man 
to go home. 

Our farm relievers may not know where the 
oats come from, but they know where the votes 
come from. 

What we would like to see is some good old 
mammy get her hands on one of these song- 
writers who call her that. 


There is an increased demand for lumber, 
but the need of our public schools is an in- 
creased demand for shingles. 

Those Chicago visitors you see spending so 
freely in the New York cabarets may be some 
of our big batter and yegg men. 

The farmer wishes he didn’t have to make 
good on his mortgage any faster than the poli- 
tician has to make good on his promises, 

Now we are to have a song-and-dance version 
of “Romeo and Juliet,” with Romeo singing to 
a balcony that. Shakespeare never thought of. 

About the best example of inconsistency that 
we know of is a fellow riding in a bus and 
Saying that freight rates ought to be reduced. 

Thanks to the radio, we shall be able to get 
the returns the same night; but we shall prob- 
ably have to wait just as long as ever for the 
results. 

Einstein says two of his passions are playing 
the violin and absolute solitude. Well, we 
don’t know any easier way a man can achieve 
the latter than by doing the former. 


An Australian actress announces her engage- 
ment to Explorer Wilkins. Mr. Wilkins says 
he has nothing to say. It is a good sign when 
a bridegroom finds that out that early. 


Between Trains 


BurraLto, N. Y.—We have been coming to 
Buffalo for y’ars and y’ars, but not until our 
last previous visit did we know that you could 
drop off an eastbound train at Terrace Street 
and be less than three blocks’ walk from the 
Statler. Three blocks, unless your grips are 
unusually heavy, are just about right, if walked 
briskly, to pep you up after your train-ride. 
This getting out of a train, and into a taxi, 
and out of a taxi and into a lobby, is a good 
deal like living in a tunnel. A lot of us spend 
our time under roof and under ground who 
don’t have to, and it costs us a lot of health 
and money. 

When we said briskly we didn’t mean 
nervously. There is all the difference in the 
world. Briskly means to fill the lungs with 
air, not the mind with forebodings. It means 
to observe the freckled newsboy on the corner 
and the new building down the street. It means 
to forget your own affairs for awhile and take 
a neighborly interest in the affairs of others. 
It means to touch elbows in a friendly way 
with the town to which you have come to do 
business. It will put sincerity into your speech 
and courtesy into your manners. 

It helps you to get acquainted. No one shall 
ever show us a town from an automobile, if 
we can help it. But if the chairman of the 
committee comes around and asks us to take 
a walk with him, we shall be glad to go, if we 
have the time, and the railroad train has left 
us the energy. We want to see the old apple- 
woman as well as the new bank. We try to 
make it a rule to walk at least three miles a 
day, and it is to this that we attribute our 
girlish figure. Unless a man walks at least 
three miles a day he has no business eating 
three meals. If men would walk to work they 
wouldn’t run to waistline. 

Next time you drive out on Sunday after- 
noon, park the car at a crossroad, but not on 
the pavement, and walk down a dirt road for a 
mile or two. You will see more interesting 
things in a mile of walking than you will in 
fifty miles’ of driving. The automobile is a 
great thing for doctors to get around in, to 
people who don’t get around any other way. 
The newspaper man is not the only man who 
needs to look after his circulation. 

At the Kiwanis Club today we ran into an 
ex-near-lumberman, our old friend Edwards, 
former lumber association secretary. He is 
selling life insurance now, and likes it. Pos- 
sibly the very thing we have been talking about 
above made him realize the necessity of life 
insurance. Edwards was there as a guest, and 
so were the ladies, although we don’t know that 
the former fact was due to the latter. Any- 
way, we all had a wonderful time. 


A Leafless Tree 


Fields without grass, trees without leaves, 
And what a world the world would be! 
Yet many a man God’s gifts receives 
And is himself a leafless tree. 
The world has not a barren thing 
As barren as a barren heart 
That takes the gifts that others bring, 
Then bids them from the door depart. 


The man who never plays the friend, 

Nor lifts some stranger’s load of care, 
Who borrows and will never lend, 

Is like a tree with branches bare. 
Beside the road of life you stand; 

What shall the friend, the stranger, see? 
A crown that beautifies the land, 

Or by the road a leafless tree? 
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Here is some of the hard- 


wood dimension stock we are 
cutting to order in exact sizes 
for certain customers. We are 
in position to produce more 


of this material. We have the 
best facilities for producing it 
from our West Virginia timber, 
Let us figure with you on your 
dimension stock requirements. 


Dealers will profit by getting 
in touch with us on their needs 
in 
FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


FINISH AND TRIM— 


Chestnut Birch Ash 
Oak Poplar 


MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING— 
Poplar 
THE MEADOW RIVER 
LUMBER CO. 


RAINELLE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Buy it from a mill 
that devotes its entire 
time and facilities to the 
manufacture of such 
stock. That’s the surest 
way to get what you want 
and obtain better values. 





Our dimension stock is 
very carefully milled and 
scientifically kiln dried. 
We can furnish glued up, 
surfaced or rough stock 
to suit your requirements 
in the woods listed 
—— the border of this 
ad. 





Try us on your next 
order. 


Bb ATLANTIC 
H] Woodworking Mills Inc.,|' 
! West Point .Va. 
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GULF RED CYPRESS 
COMPANY 
Distributors of high class Gen- 
uine Tide Water Red Cypress. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Annual 

capacity of our mills 
150,000,000 feet Cypress 
50,060,000 feet Southern Hardwoods 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 














| Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 








Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 
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Growth of Legal Control of Forests 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 24.—Lumbermen 
will be much interested in a book just published 
by the Johns Hopkins Press for the Institute 
for Government Research under the caption 
“Development of Governmental Forest Control 
in the United States.” Jenks Cameron, the 
author, traces Government control from colonial 
times and in a manner that throws the glamour 
of romance about the forest and its utilization, 
calling a spade a spade, giving the Devil his 
due wholeheartedly in spots and leaving out in 
the cold only those extremists among the for- 
esters whose agitation has produced great gobs 
of irritation but meagre practical results in the 
direction of solving America’s forest problem. 


Mr. Cameron does not spare the “timber 
thieves,” the devastators of the forests, the 
“lumber barons,” but he approaches all of them 
from a human point of view and, on the whole, 
indicates a very clear and firm conviction that 
the man with the ax and the saw has not been 
a bad sort of citizen. 

The author is fighting nobody’s battle in this 
rather exhaustive work. He simply amassed 
his material and then went to work intelligently 
in whipping it into readable shape, making al- 
lowances for human nature all along the route 
and finally arriving at the present time when 
after years of painstaking effort the Govern- 
ment, the foresters—or most of them—the lum- 
ber industry and related industries have em- 
barked upon a policy of co-operation which 
promises in time to find the solution desired by 
all and keep the trees growing for coming 
generations, at the same time harvesting the 
mature crop to supply current needs from 
year to year. 

Mr. Cameron’s first: chapter deals with the 
“Legend of Inexhaustibility,” and frankly 
justifies it as applied to the early period of the 
republic and down through Civil War days. 
With a vast expanse of timber land stretching 
through the country, he finds it impossible to 
quarrel with. those who sincerely believed 
through generations that our forests were in- 
exhaustible. 

The author tells of the first real experiment 
in Government control, when Uncle Sam sought 
to preserve the live oak forests of the Florida 
purchase for naval construction, showing how 
this area gradually dwindled, how the timber 
was plundered and stolen for foreign countries 
and others, and points to the fact that the real 
trouble with that experiment was that the 
Government laid down regulations that it did 
not seriously attempt to enforce, thus breeding 
contempt for the law. 

Wood’s part in the building of the nation is 
outlined in most attractive form. That there 
was more or less ruthless butchery of the tim- 
ber, he readily concedes, but for the most part 
justifies on human and economic grounds. He 
deals with the homestead law, the great railroad 
land grants, the grants of the public domain to 
the States for one purpose or another, and with 
other legislation affecting the public domain. 
Mr. Cameron states frankly that when a man 
invites another to rob he is very likely to be 
accommodated with a first class robbery, and 
the same applies to the Government. He finds 
no serious fault with those who were always 
in the offing ready to take advantage of op- 
portunities to grab, and is disposed to place 
as much blame on inadequate laws and lax 
enforcement as upon the land and _ timber 
grabbers. 

Mr. Cameron traces with fidelity the develop- 
ment of the present forestry policy, the begin- 
nings of which he finds in the work of 
former Forester Graves, who succeeded Gifford 
Pinchot and was himself so ably followed by 
Col. W. B. Greeley after he had launched the 
move that finally resulted in the wholehearted 
co-operation that now obtains. 


Without naming any names, he quotes at 
length from Mr. Pinchot and Col. Greeley 
showing the one holding out strongly for smit. 


ing the lumber industry and the other aiming 
at practical results through the medium of 
earnest co-operation in the interest of the whole 
nation. 

He finds there have been abuses, thievery on 
a large scale, unnecessary butchery of trees and 
does not close his eyes to other evils. At the 
same time he does not overlook other factors 
that contributed to practices now widely con- 
demned in the lumber industry. 

In other words, it is a work drawn on broad 
lines, aiming to set forth the facts and trace 
the development of Government control of our 
forests with fidelity, the chips falling where 
they may. The pile of chips around the lumber- 
man is fairly sizable, but he is not depicted as 
a criminal, but, on the contrary, generally as a 
real benefactor. The chips and other debris 
around the more extreme of the extremists 
among foresters—and he finds the bulk of them 
now “sold” on co-operation—is no less notice- 
able than that decorating the lumberman’s perch. 
Indeed, Mr. Cameron is very sure that if the 
most extreme of them all were a large owner 
of timber lands or trustee for the owners he 
would in all probability do just about as other 
lumbermen have done in years gone by. 


Building Materials for Porto Rico 


J. R. McKey, assistant trade commissioner, 
San Juan, Porto Rico, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the demand for food- 
stuffs and construction materials resulting from 
the destruction caused by the recent hurricane 
has been very great and importers are seeking 
to hurry shipments from the United States. 
Local stocks of roofing materials are exhausted, 
and importers are seeking more, especially 24- 
gage galvanized sheets. Cement stocks are 
practically exhausted and American mills are 
being called upon for shipments. 

Local prices of some dimensions of lumber 
have increased from 10 to 15 percent, but most 
dimensions are being offered at pre-storm prices. 
In an earlier ceble Mr. McKey stated that 
lumber stocks seemed adequate for the present, 
and the latest report does not indicate that the 
stocks have yet been seriously depleted. 

The Red Cross announced that purchases of 
lumber and other building materials, chiefly 
for the island of St. Croix, Virgin Islands, are 
now being made and will be shipped as soon as 
possible on the naval aircraft tender Wright, 
now at Norfolk, Va., which has been ordered 
by the Navy Department to be held in readiness 
to transport these materials directly to the 
island. 

In response to the request for some 700,000 
board feet of lumber for immediate shipment 
to the Virgin Islands and Porto Rico, the Navy 
Department has received more than thirty tele- 
grams from lumbermen advised of the nee 
of this material by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Independent Merchant’s Opportunities 


The Department of Commerce does not agree 
with those who predict the eventual elimination 
of the independent merchant. In discussing 
this question in a radio address, Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, declared that: 

The vast majority of independent American 
business men, possessing a reasonable margin 
of capital, with native ability and with will- 
ingness to work, to utilize new methods and 
to take advantage of new conditions, have as 
great an opportunity for success today as 
ever in the past—in fact, a greater oppor- 
tunity, because of the steady advance in our 
living standards and buying power. 

The department believes, he added, that the 
independent merchant’s position is grounded 
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in basic human tendencies and impulses that 
will never cease to operate. 

When he functions intelligently as purchas- 
ing agent for his community he is performing 
a genuine social service, said Dr. Klein. He 
occupies a recognized and honored place in 
the business community. 


The quality of resourcefulness, the devising 
of original methods by the independent mer- 
chant to appeal particularly to his own cus- 
tomers, will go far, in Dr. Klein's opinion, to 
counterbalance the advantage of large scale 
operations possessed by the more complicated 
business organizations whose competition the 
independent merchant must meet. 

This possibility of rendering a pleasing in- 
dividual service, he said, is perhaps the great- 
est asset of the independent business man 
today. Many people will gladly pay more, if 
necessary, in order that they may feel the 
warm glow of satisfaction that comes from 
knowing that their individual requirements 
command sympathetic respect and will receive 
deferential treatment. 


Visualizes ‘‘Home First’’ Idea 
(Concluded from page 43) 


flooring. In this office the manager receives 
customers who come to discuss plans, terms of 
sale, etc. On the walls are panoramic pictures 
of homes, giving a pleasing effect and produc- 
ing a home building atmosphere. 

All of the improvements made thus far, how- 
ever, are in the way of temporary remodeling. 
The company feels that the store and office 
now occupied are too small for its needs, and 
it is planned to replace them later on by 
commodious and up-to-date buildings. 


Hymeneal 


KNAPP-PETERSON. John L. Knapp, son 
of L. L. Knapp, assistant manager of the 
Puget Sound Lumber Co., and Miss Clare 
Peterson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Peterson, were married Sept. 12 at the First 
Baptist church of Tacoma, Wash. Announce- 
ment of the wedding was made Sept. 18 by 
the parents of the bride and a reception in 
honor of the young couple given at the Peter- 
son home. Mr. and Mrs. Knapp will make 
their home in Tacoma, 


GRANGER-IRELAND. CC. M. Granger, 
United States forester of the sixth district, at 
Portland, Ore., was married at Denver, Colo., 
to Miss Louise Ireland of that city on Sept. 
20. The newlyweds are to spend their honey- 
moon in Europe, expecting to return to make 
their home in Portland in two months. Prior 
to going to Portland Mr. Granger was sta- 
tioned in Colorado. 


WEST-SCHNICKE. Invitations were issued 
this week for the wedding of James Holden 
West, son of James C. West, president of the 
J. C. West Wholesale Lumber Co., of Cincin- 
nati, to Miss Harriet Schnicke of Clifton. 
The wedding is to be a notable social event 
of Oct. 6, the ceremony to be performed at 
Calvary Episcopal Church. Mr. West is asso- 
ciated with his father in the hardwood busi- 
ness and is a member of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club. Both of the young people are 
graduates of the Cincinnati University. 


THE PRICE of the cheapest Cowley car, the 
“Ford” of Great Britain, is reported to have 
been increased from $700 to $750 with a corre- 
sponding increase in other models. 








Business in Brief 
Conditions in trade and industry appear to have become so thoroughly and firmly stabilized 
that radical changes are not to be looked for. The general trend is toward betterment, but 
improvement is being made by slow and easy stages. The current psychology 
GENERAL evidently is one of caution. While betterment is rather general, the fact 
must be recorded that some of the industries are not sharing the expansion. 
The call money dame in New York City rose to 9 percent during the week, checking the bullish 
market somewhat. Bank clearings for the latest week totaled $11,595,903,000, compared with 
$10,740,260,000 for the week before. Freight loadings for the week ended Sept. 15 amounted to 
1,138,312 cars, compared with 991,042 for the preceding week, which included Labor Day. Dun’s 
Review reports 437 commercial failures compared with 337 for the corresponding week of 1927. 


The price situation in the main has continued as for several months, with slight fluctuations 

up and down, but with no striking advances or declines. Harvard Economic Society’s whole- 

sale commodity index for the week ended Sept. 19 stood at 101.0, compared 

PRICES with 101.3 for the week preceding. Dun’s reported 38 advances and 25 

declines for the latest week, compared with 30 and 37, respectively, for the 

corresponding week of 1927. Dun’s price index of commodities stands at $193.925 for the latest 

month, compared with $194.132 for the preceding month and with ae latter amount for the 
corresponding month of 1927. 

Prices of provisions on the Chicago produce market showed minor fluctuations in both direc- 

tions at the latest week-end, these changes evidently being induced wholly by the variations in 

supplies available. No. 2 red wheat at the week-end was priced at $1.62% 

PROVISIONS @ bushel, compared with $1.60% for the week before. No. 2 yellow corn 

slightly in price, being quoted at $1.23%, a bushel, compared with 


$1.25% a bushel the week before. While fat beef steers rose in price, to $18.35 a hundred, com- 
pared with $18.25 of the week before, hogs declined to $12.20, from $13 of the week before. 


Reports from the steel industry are still of an optimistic character. Output is maintained at 
around 80 percent of capacity and estimates for the month place the aggregate volume on an 
equality with that of August. Some complaint is made regarding prices of 
STEEL finished stocks, but the basic materials are said to show price improvement. 
The automobile industry has come back into the market with increased 
requisitions, the railroads are again buying rails in considerable volume and construction 
requisitions have been sizable. 
While the coal situation appears to be still somewhat mixed, there has appeared for several 
weeks to be a slight upward trend in production as disclosed in reported figures. The United 
States bureau of mines estimates the production of bituminous coal, includ- 
FUELS ing lignite and coal coked at the mines, at 9,648,000 net tons for the week 
ended Sept. 22, compared with 10,177,000 net tons for the week immediately 
before. According to estimates of the American Petroleum Institute, the average daily output 
of crude oil for the week ended Sept. 22 was 2,508,850 barrels, compared with 2,504,900 barrels 
for the week before. 
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Calcasieu Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Structural 
Material 





When you send your orders for struc- 
tural material to Orange you have the 
assurance of the best that Nature pro- 
duces in Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 


“LUTCHER” structural material is 
manufactured from virgin growth Cal- 
casieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine trees. 
The close grain, uniform quality, accur- 
ate milling, and abundance of strength 
and durability of our stock please exact- 
ing buyers. Give “LUTCHER?” stock 
a trial on your next order. 


Our facilities guarantee prompt serv- 
ice by either rail or water to domestic 
or foreign buyers. 


FeLutcher &Moore 
Lumber Company 


ORANGE TEXAS 
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Here’s the ma- 
terial that builds 
trade for dealers 
and durable build- 
ings for their cus- 
tomers. 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


Feet HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
Mills :~ Wrer.gate,Texas 
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Survey on Short 


YELLOw Sprincs, Onto, Sept. 24—T. F. 
Laist, director of the department of research in 
lumber retailing in Antioch College, has com- 
piled the results of a survey recently made of 
the situation in Ohio in respect to the demand 
for and sale of odd and short lengths of lumber. 
This compilation is as follows: 

Question No. 1—Do you now handle short 
lengths and odd sizes, other than in the regu- 
lar grades? 68 percent no, 32 percent yes. 

Question No. 2—Are there any reasons why 
it would not be profitable for you to handle 
short lengths and odd sizes? The opinion 
as expressed by an overwhelming majority 
is that there are no difficulties which can not 
be overcome; “price and salesmenship will 
put the proposition over.” 

Question No. 3—Since the publicity given 
to the marketing of short lengths and odd 
sizes, have you had any increase in the de- 
mand for these pieces? 65 percent no, 35 
percent yes, indicating that there is a grow- 
ing interest on the part of consumers in 
short lengths. 

Question No. 4—Have you found the in- 
formation contained in the bulletin, “The 
Marketing of Short Lengths” helpful? Com- 
ments are generally favorable to the work 
of the committee and the publication “The 
Marketing of Short Length Lumber” price 10 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Question No. 5—What would be a fair 
spread in price between the standard grades 
and odd and short lengths that would com- 
pensate the consumer for the extra cost of 
labor? Minimum estimate, 2 percent; maxi- 
mum estimate, 33% percent; average, 11 per- 
cent. 
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Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Get All the Facts 


N. C. Pine 2%" 


best =>d Yellow Pine ——y) 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., Fayetteville, No. 


and then you’ll see where it 
will pay you to sell our 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 














Mutual Lumber Co., Inc. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
> ag Yellow 
PINE 


Shiplap, 
K. D. Rg. Finish. 

















- . IDAH 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALso | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CoO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 











Effective Date of Log Rates Postponed 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 24.—The Atlantic 
Coast Line last Thursday notified Florida 
lumber interests that steps have been taken 
by that carrier to postpone the effective date 
until some time in November of placing into 
effect new log rates recently ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This voluntary action of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, it was said, has greatly relieved the 
tense situation in the case, and will enable 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as a 
whole to give thorough consideration to the 


petitions which are being prepared in opposi- 


tion to its decision. 
See aeaaeaeaaaaae 


Joint Through Rate Restriction 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 24.— Theo. Davis, 
manager of the Lumber Traffic Association, of 
this city, recently has received advices from 
Chairman Tilford, of the Southern Freight 
Association, that the proposed restriction of 
joint through rates from the South to Central 
Freight Association and eastern territory, 
where transit privileges are granted at a less 
charge than 2% cents a hundred pounds, has 
been withdrawn from the docket of the asso- 
ciation and no further attempt will be made 
at such restriction. The transit charge on 
lumber in southern territory almost without 
exception is 2% cents a hundred pounds. In 
an endeavor to force the carriers operating 
in Central Freight Association and eastern 
territories to apply the same charge, some of 
the southern carriers sought to restrict appli- 
cation of joint through rates from the South 
to these territories so as not to apply where 
transit privileges are granted at a charge 
less than 2% cents a hundred pounds. Transit 
arrangements are in effect at many points in 
Central Freight Association and eastern terri- 
tories at charges ranging from $1.50 to $6.30 
a car. Had this proposed restriction been 
permitted to go into effect, such privileges 
either would have been abrogated or the 
charges increased to 2% cents a hundred 
pounds. At this latter rate, on a car weigh- 
ing 60,000 pounds, the transit charge would 
be $15. The Lumber Traffic Association has 
entered vigorous protests each time this sub- 


Length Demand 


Question No. 6—What would be a fair 
spread in price between the standard grades 
and odd and short lengths that would com. 
pensate the retailer for handling and Selling 
effort to overcome consumer prejudice? Minj. 
mum estimate, 2 percent; maximum estimate 
50 percent; average, 13 percent. i 


As a result of this survey, Mr. Laist has 
evolved the following conclusions : 


Adding the two averages 11 and 13 results 
in a total of 24 percent which would indicate 
that unless short lengths can be sold at the 
mill for at least 24 percent less than the 
standard lengths there is no incentive either 
on the part of the consumer to buy or the 
dealer to handle the material, since the con- 
sumer’s loss is 11 percent, due to excess cut- 
ting waste and labor and the dealer's selling 
and handling cost greater by 13 percent. 

Discarding the lowest and highest esti- 
mates 2 and 33% percent as being entirely 
out of range the results remain about the 
same. 

It is significant that the high figures are 
generally given by dealers whose reply to 
question 1 was in the negative. A _ small 
number of dealers state they have tried sell- 
ing short lengths without success. On the 
other hand several dealers who have handled 
short lengths for some time claim there is 
no need for a price differential. 

The problem is one of selling and educa- 
tion in both of which the retailer must play 
the most important part. Not only must the 
retail dealer increase his stock and take a 
financial risk but embark on a campaign of 
education to overcome the resistance of the 
average consumer. In this he should look 
for co-operation from the lumber manufac- 
turer. 








ject was brought up for consideration by the 
Southern Freight Association. 


Net Rates Will Benefit Low Grades 


(MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 24.—Approval by the 
general committee of the Southern Freight 
Association of the publication of net rates on 
lumber by the Illinois Central Railroad, be- 
tween points on the Illinois Central system, 
east of the Mississippi River, for manufacture 
and reshipment, is announced by J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association. 

The approval of the net rates on lumber, 
which will work in connection with the net 
rates on logs, will be a great aid to all mills 
located on the Illinois Central lines in dispos- 
ing of low grade lumber, and will also mean 
an additional supply of low grade lumber to 
the remanufacturing plants, such as auto 
parts, dimension, and other fabricating plants. 
It is the first time that the Illinois Central 
has had a net rate on lumber; it has not been 
able to get this additional haul, and it has 
kept mills located on its tracks from getting 
advantage of the sale of their low grades. 
This proposition has been worked on by J. H. 
Townshend for many years, and the victory 
will mean the saving of many thousands of 
dollars to shippers located on the line of the 
Illinois Central, and will also mean the locat- 
ing of many remanufacturing plants along the 
line of this railroad. 

Announcement is also made by Mr. Town- 
shend of rules governing the application of the 
two net rates on lumber from points west of 
the Mississippi River to remanufacturing 
plants, which permits of shipment from the 
log to the cut-up plants without the old high 
local rates. 


Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—Revenue 
freight loadings for the week ended Sept. 15 
amounted to 1,138,312 cars, distributed as fol- 
lows: ‘Forest products, 65,511 cars; grain, 
57,014 cars; livestock, 34,336 cars; coal, 180,- 
678 cars; coke, 9,732 cars; ore, 63,930 cars; 
merchandise, 266,713 cars; miscellaneous, 460,- 
398 cars. 
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Excellent Service From 2-ton Trucks 


For a number of years C. R. Sparks & Co., 
of Berrien Springs, Mich., have operated two 
9-ton trucks in their retail lumber and coal 
pusiness, and last year a 1-ton truck was added, 
which has been found very convenient and eco- 
nomical. ‘We find the large trucks take care of 
the long hauls, big jobs and long material in 
the best shape,” states Mr. Sparks. “In years 
gone by we made a small charge for deliveries, 
put at present nearly everything is delivered 
free, hence another reason for a light truck. 
At present we have a 2-ton Reo, manufactured 
py the Reo Motor Car Co., of Lansing, Mich., 
which is giving excellent satisfaction. An ola 
9-ton truck is also giving good service, and we 
find that the 1-ton will go any place we want 
it to. We think the average life of our trucks 
has been around four years. We still keep one 
team of mules for bad places and short hauls.” 


Texas Retailer Operates Six Trucks 


One of the progressive retail concerns in 
Houston, Tex., is the Houston Lumber & Build- 
ing Co., which operates a large yard at 3120 
Washington Avenue. This firm owns six In- 
ternational Harvester trucks, manufactured by 
the International Harvester Company of Amer- 
ica (Inc.), three of the trucks being Model 43, 
2-ton units, and three Model SF 1%-ton units. 


operation to take care of all light loads, and 
with the additional speed heavy loads may be 
transported by making a few extra trips. The 
pneumatic tired truck we have found most eco- 
nomical as it is fast and enables us to place 
loads on ground which would be entirely too 
soft for a solid tired truck. We figure the av- 
erage life of the trucks from five to seven 
years. We charge for all deliveries.” 


Announces New Small Model Tractor 


With the object of extending “Caterpillar” 
advantages to contractors, farmers and others 
whose power needs are limited, engineers of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co., of San Leandro, 
Calif., have long been working on the develop- 
ment of a small tractor, and the company now 
announces the “Caterpillar” Ten, for produc- 
tion and sale early in 1929. On Sept. 1, the 
public was given its first glimpse of the model 
Ten in a preview at the California State Fair 
at Sacramento. 

The new model offers 10 horsepower at the 
drawbar and 14 horsepower on the belt. The 
engine bore and stroke are 3% and 4 inches, 
respectively; engine speed 1,500 revolutions a 
minute. The “Caterpillar” Ten weighs ap- 
proximately 4,000 pounds. From the tip of 
the starting crank in front to the rearmost 
point of the drawbar it measures a fraction 














Four of six International Harvester trucks utilized by the Houston Lumber & Building Co. of 
Houston, Tex., to haul lumber and building materials 


All except one of these trucks are operated 
with trailers. The trucks are used to haul 
lumber and various kinds of building mate- 
rials handled by the Houston Lumber & Build- 
ing Co., which has enjoyed a very rapid 
growth. Several years ago it dealt largely in 
second-hand lumber, and now it is one of the 
largest retail lumber concerns in Houston. 


Pneumatic Tired Truck Economical 


The Modesto Lumber Co., of Modesto, Calif., 
finds that a 2%4-ton pneumatic tired truck is 
the most economical for its purpose. In com- 
menting on the company’s experience with au- 
tomotive equipment, Warren S. Tillson, secre- 
tary, states: “We originally operated one 
Small flat deck truck for quick light deliveries, 
one 2-ton roller type and one 5-ton roller type 
truck, the two latter, equipped with solid tires, 
making an average speed of fifteen to eighteen 
miles an hour. It was our experience that our 
loads never exactly fitted our trucks. For ex- 
ample, we had an abundance of light loads 
which it was too costly to haul with the heavy 
truck, or we had heavy loads which the light 
truck was too small to carry. 

“We now operate two 2%-ton pneumatic 
tired trucks which we load to three tons with 
flat decks 6x12, with a roHer at the back, and 
by placing a pipe in the middle of the bed the 
load may be rolled off. ‘These trucks are also 
well suited for carrying bulk loads such as 
Plaster board and millwork. They are fast 
trucks making as high a speed as 35 miles 
an hour. They are sufficiently economical in 


less than 100 inches in length. Measuring 
from the outer edges of the tracks, its width 
is less than 4 feet. The radiator cap, the high 
point of the tractor, is approximately 61 
inches above the ground. 

The manufacturer states that the Ten fol- 
lows in general details the proved principles 
of “Caterpillar” design, and in every respect 
maintains the well known high standards of 
the “Caterpillar’ regarding materials, work- 
manship and consequent performance. It is 
steered by engine power through individual 
‘steering clutches and individual brakes, per- 
mitting quick, short turns and full power on 
the turns. It has the highly developed fea- 
tures of protection against dust and dirt, air 
cleaner, oil seals, a! carefully worked out and 
thorough lubrication system, extensive use of 
heat-treated, wear-resistant steels. It offers, 
in short, the power, traction and dependability 
that have made the name “Caterpillar” famous, 
and opens up for new thousands of power 
users the opportunity to do their work better, 
quicker and cheaper. 


(Se eaaeaeaeaaeaanaen: 


PRODUCTION of automobiles and motor trucks 
in August, 1928, is estimated at 485,000 units, 
according to reports submitted to the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. This is a 
new high total for any single month, the pre- 
vious record month being April, 1926, with a 
production of 462,800 units. Production 
throughout the summer has been creeping up 


on the records established in 1926, with the 
result that the eight months’ figure for this 


year is only. 72,000 behind the 1926 mark. 




























Here’s Lumber 
That Pleases 
Carpenters 


It works easy under 
the saw, plane or chisel 
and minimizes time 
spent in sharpening 
tools. If you want to 
make your carpenter 
friends and _ builders 
happy sell them 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


This soft, light easy 
working lumber fits into 
practically all building 
jobs. It is economical for 
the builder and profitable 
for the dealer. 


Our excellent rail and 
water facilities enable us 
to give ‘‘ jiffy service’’ to 
buyers on the East Coast. 
Let us prove it on your 
next order for any items in 
North Carolina Pine. 


Johnson & 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 











. Put 
“Come on Home” 


in your 
Home Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library 
in America, 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. (Regular 
price, $1.25 a copy.) 

Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and pupils, and to pro- 
mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


CRIS WIS HIS WIGCHIGWIGWIGWIGWI 


Address the Publisher, 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 

from you ) 























Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Alvarado, Irvington and New- 
ark—Tilden Lumber Mill Co. sold to P. C. Hansen 
Lumber Co. 

Isleton—Delta Lumber Co. sold to Noah Adams 
Lumber Co. 

Wiillits—W. A. S. Foster has taken over the re- 
tail business formerly conducted by the North- 
western Redwood Co. and will operate with the 
planing mill under name of Willits Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Thompsonville—McCreery Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Thompsonville Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Bluffton—Frank McDowell, manager 
of the McDowell Lumber Co., with mills at Bluff- 
ton, Hartford City, Van Buren, Matthews and 
Redkey, announces that the Redkey handle fac- 
tory will be moved to Bluffton into new factory 
building, where he will manufacture hickory han- 
dles, single and doubletrees, etc., with greatly in- 
creased capacity. 

Indianapolis—O. D. Haskett Lumber Co. sold to 
Roy O, Davidson who will operate as Nickel Plate 
Lumber Co. 


IOWA, Coggon—A. W. Savage and Nick Steichen 
have purchased the interests of the other members 
of the firm and will operate the A. W. Savage 
Lumber Co. under the same name, 

Webster—Diamond Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Will Beinke. 


KANSAS, Manhattan—Griffith Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by E. E. Griffith Lumber & Coal Co. 


LOUISIANA. Mansfield—De Soto Supply Co. 
succeeded by Mansfield Lumber Yard. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Wesley G. Hahn Co. suc- 
ceeded by Hahn Lumber & Millwork Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Brooksville—Brooksville Lumber 
& Mfg. Co. moving to Butler, Ala. 

Lexington and Tchula—Wallace Co. succeeded 
by Hooke & Perry Lumber Co, 


NEBRASKA. Bertrand—Roy Ford sold to Perry 
Lumber & Coal Co. 


NEW YORK. Batavia—McCreedy Lumber & Coal 
Co. sold to Graves, Manbert & George (Inc.), of 
Buffalo. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Elkin—Elkin Box Co. sold 
to Elkin Furniture Co. 


OKLAHOMA, Fargo—Farmers Grain & Lumber 
Co. sold to C, E, Sharp Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Clatskanie—Henry Larson has_ suc- 
ceeded to the sawmill of the L. T. P. Lumber Co. 
and has purchased a half interest in the sawmill 
of the Russell Lumber Co. 

North Bend—W. T. Culver has purchased the 
controlling interest in the Stout Lumber Co, of 
Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA. Saylorsburg—Main property 
of the Serfas Lumber Co., which went bankrupt 
a year.ago, has been sold by the sheriff to Chester 
H. Rhodes, attorney. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Newberry—Newberry Lum- 
ber Co.; stock formerly held by Geo. W., J. H. and 
Oo. R, Summer, L. A. Wilson and the estate of 
Walter H. Hunt has been purchased by A. W. 
Murray and McK. Hutchinson, who will continue 
operation of the plant as active managers. P 


TEXAS. Houston—Grand Lake Lumber Co. sold 
to C, H. Donill. 


WASHINGTON, 
> “°C 





Spokane—Western Pine Mfg. 
o.; C. D. Hudson purchased part of the interest 
of W. R. Mackay and becomes executive vice presi- 
dent and salesmanager; plant improvements to 
cost about $50,000, under way. 

Vancouver—Mackall-Paine Veneer Co, succeeded 
by Vancouver Plywood Co. 


WISCONSIN. Ripon—Gus Kohl succeeded by 
Elmer Schroeder. 
WYOMING. Pinedale—C. L. Thomas has sold 


his sawmill to his son, William, who will continue 
operation. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Decatur—K. & G. Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; to manufacture cedar, pine and hard- 
wood lumber. 

COLORADO. Denver—Albin Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; to do business in Wyom- 
ing; J. Elmer McPhee, ineorporator. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Associated Lumber & 
Supply Corporation, incorporated. 

Tallahassee—Capital City Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. J. R. Wheeler, incorporator. 

ILLINOIS. Lincoln—Spellman & Co., increasing 
capital from $50,000 to $200,000. 

IOWA. Cornell—Cornell Elevator & Lumber Co., 
incorporated. e 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—D. W. Lewis Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; succeeds Lewis- 
Roach Lumber Co. . W. Lewis, incorporator. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Gunther & Morgan- 
thal, incorporated; building materials; address John 
H. Gunther, 217 Dalto St. 

MISSOURI St. Louis—Jas, W. Donaldson Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; lumber; 6890 Easton 
Ave, 

NEW YORK. Batavia—Genesee Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; lumber and for- 
esters; Henry I. George, 85 Lexington Ave., Buffalo, 


g. * 
New York—Eastern Tanning Co., incorporated; 


capital, $30,000; lumber; Herbert S. Duncombe 9 
Rector St. ~ 
New York—vUtility Woodworking Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; cabinet making, woodwork. 
ing etc.; David Paley, 2301 Loring Place, Bronx 
New York—Nonpareil Fireproofing Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,000;. building materials; Beatrice 
Wishnes, 1226 E. 13th St., Brooklyn. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh — Allison Park 
Lumber & Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,009: 
will do business in Allison, Pa. Robt. T. Redpath 
600 W. North Ave. . 


VIRGINIA. Carysbrook—Omohundro Lumber &@ 
Stave Co., incorporated, 
WASHINGTON. Omak—Biles-Coleman Lumber 


Co., increasing capital to $700,000. 
Edmonds—Dougall Woodfiber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $250,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Norham Land & Timber 
Co., organized with capital of $200,000. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Mena—H. Wann Co. has begun 
a stave and heading manufacturing business, 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—H. A. Cozad, How- 
ard J. Cozad and Paul F. Bond have engaged in 
business at 6800 West Boulevard, as Cozad-Bond 
Lumber Co. . 

ree Westbrook has started a saw- 
mill, 


FLORIDA. Fort Lauderdale—Forest Products 
Engineering Co. has begun a box and crate manu- 
facturing business. 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—Bruce & Co. have started a 
wholesale lumber business in the Thrower Bldg. 

Waycross—Waycross Veneer Co., owned by J. D. 
Gibson and John S. Gibson, is building a plant to 
manufacture box and crate material. 


OKLAHOMA. Chickasha—Claude Ricker Lum- 
ber & Paint Co, has started a retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

Enid—Enid Lumber Co. opening retail yard at 
402 E. Walnut, 


OREGON. Forest Grove—Harold Hansen has 
established a sawmill in the Thatcher neighbor- 
hood near here. 

La Grande—Home Lumber & Coal Co., which 
purchased the Claude F. Pratt Lumber Co., has 
opened for business. 

Sheridan—W. G. and A. L. Wiese have engaged 
in the sawmi!l business here under name of Rock 
Creek Lumber Co. 

Portland—H, H. Hall and John Rice have en- 
gaged in business as American Hardwood F'loor Co, 

The Dalles—A. W. Manchester has engaged in 
business here under name of Manchester Pioneer 
Shingle Co. . 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Tippah River Lumber 
Co. has begun a manufacturing and wholesale lum- 
ber business at 1139 Bank of Commerce Bldg. with 
mill at Hickory Flat, Miss. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Hampshire, Pope & Moore 
(Inc.) have started a retail lumBer business. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—Vancouver Pioneer 
Shingle Co. has engaged in business here under 
management of B. C. Penney. 


WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—Hodag Lumber Co. 
has started a wholesale hardwood business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


FLORIDA. Orlando—John F. Morgan will put 
in electrically driven equipment for the manufac- 
ture of orange boxes, potato boxes, etc. 


NEW YORK. Lowville—Dence Lumber Corpora- 
tion erecting large warehouse for storage of lumber. 

Poland—Ferrell Lumber Co. erecting sawmill; 
has recently purchased timber near Wilmot and 
will transport logs by truck to mill. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Albemarle—Stanley Lum- 
ber Co. has begun erection of two additional units 
one for manufacture of millwork and the other 
for storage and general offices. 

Sanford—Makepiece Millwork Co. has completed 
erection of new plant. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—Big Box Co. erecting 
addition and installing dry kilns. 

VIRGINIA. Bedford—Stephens 
erecting hardwood plant. 

WASHINGTON. Sumner—Pacific Lumber Agency 
erecting new sheds to replace those destroyed by 
fire. 





Hardwood Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Listowel—Robert Oliver  (Ltd.) 
building two-story addition to plant, 40x50 ft. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Penngrove—Lumber yard and 
planing mill of L. Hozz, located about two miles 
from here on the Redwood Highway, destroyed by 
fire with loss of $15,000. 


GEORGIA, Cordele—Cordele Sash, Door & Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $40,000; office, stock rooms 
and warehouse destroyed. 


MISSOURI. Greentop—Greentop Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $15,000. 

West Plains—A stave mill owned by the Union 
Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, at Hammond's Mill, 
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18 miles from here, was destroyed by incendiary 
fire with loss of several thousand dollars on build- 
ing and machinery besides two trucks. 

NEW JERSEY. Sayreville—Morgan Lumber & 
Supply Co., loss by fire, $80,000. 


OREGON. Haines—Sawmill of the Haines Lum- 
ber Co. destroyed by fire. 

Portland—Bear Creek Logging Co., operating 
about thirty miles east of Portland, suffered loss by 
forest fire estimated at $100,000; bunk houses, office, 
blacksmith and tool house, logging engines, donkey 


engines, lines and small equipment destroyed, be- 
sides logging road and trestles. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Uniontown—John C. Curry 
sawmill destroyed by fire, loss $10,000. 

UTAH. Midvale—West Jordan Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $5,000. 

WASHINGTON, Hoquiam—Eureka Cedar Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., loss by fire, $2,000. 

Okanogan—Sawmill of F. P. Boan, on the Loop 
lok Divide near here, destroyed by fire with loss 
of $5,000. 





Clips for Wire Rope and Cable Use 


The current issue of “The Crosby Clipper,” 
published every other month by the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. Paul, Minn., and 
devoted to the elimination of accidents due to 
wire rope fasténings, contains 28 pages of in- 
teresting reading matter, among which is an 
illustrated article on the operations of the 
Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.) 
at Chemainus, B. C. This concern utilizes 
genuine “Crosby” clips for fastening the 
tramway cables, and wherever wire rope is 
employed on the operation these clips are 
used to fasten it. All cables on each of the 
seven electric cranes are so equipped, besides 
all tighteners and guy wires, both at the 
mill and in the woods. Other illustrated ar- 
ticles describe the utility of the “Crosby” 
clips in various industrial plants. 


The cover design shows the three-speed 
“American” gasoline crane with automotive 
gearshift recently purchased by the City of 
St. Paul and installed on the new municipal 
dock. In the picture it is shown unloading a 
5,000-ton cargo of sisal consigned to the St. 
Paul twine mill of the International Har- 
vester Company of America. This cargo made 
an all-water trip from Progreso, Yucatan. It 
was shipped by steamer from the Central 
American port to New Orleans, where the 
cargo was transferred to a string of five 
river transport barges and towed to St. Paul. 
The revival of Mississippi transport by means 
of barge lines is proving especially advan- 
tageous for the shipment of the sisal fiber. 
In order to insure efficient loading and unload- 
ing of all materials at their river terminals 
the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis have 
each installed a three-speed “American” gaso- 
line crane. Wherever cable fastenings are re- 
quired about the crane and dock ‘‘Crosby” 
clips are used, one unusual use being for 
fastening the cables which bind the pile clus- 
ters to which the barges are moored while 
awaiting their turn at the dock. 


Announces Two New Refrigerators 


Two new models have been added to the 
McCray line of refrigerators manufactured by 
the McCray Refrigerator Co. and distributed 
by the McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation, 


-of Kendallville, Ind. No. 105 is a full-vision 


display case, designed for stores and markets, 
and will be available to the trade Oct. 1. The 
engineering division of the McCray organiza- 
tion has studied the needs of the modern food 
merchant, and its findings, plus the company’s 
39 years of service to food merchants of 
America in refrigerator building, have resulted 
in this new refrigerator unit. 


Among the points of superiority and ad- 
vantage of Model No. 105 enumerated by the 
manufacturer are: Full-vision display, 20 
inches of clear plate glass, without any ob- 
struction, affords better display of food prod- 
ucts. There are 19 inches of clear space, 3% 
Square feet more front display than in mod- 
els 103 and 104. The exterior (where not of 
glass) that is the front and two ends and 
top, is of porcelain with a black edge or 
facing, which helps to set off the general 
appearance of the case. The base is of black 
porcelain, 5 inches wide. The lighting ar- 
rangement is concealed within the top and is 
ventilated, affording better illumination and 
displaying the product to greater advantage. 
There are 25% inches of clear space on the 
inside between the baffel and front glass.) This 
new case is also easy to work out of. The 
height from the floor to top of wrapping 
counter is 37 inches, about 3 inches lower 
than the average case. This new mode’ will 
be built in 8-, 10- and 12-foot lengths. 

The other new model added to the M:Cray 
line is the No. 505 fish and sea food display 


case, which is equally desirable and suitable 
for window displays in stores, markets, deli- 
catessen shops and restaurants, also in hotel 
dining rooms. The exterior front,’ top and 
two ends are of white porcelain, with a black 
face and base. This model, which is built in 
one size only, 5 feet wide, 34 inches deep and 
50 inches high, with base, is now available 
for shipment and is designed to match and 
harmonize with Model No. 105. 


The McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation 
handles refrigerators for all purposes, and 
carries in stock styles to suit every need in 
the commissary stores of lumber and allied 
industries. The company will be pleased to 
furnish additional details of the two new 
models to interested parties on request. 


Improved Motor Added to SCR Line 


An improved single-phase, repulsion induce. 
tion motor of the constant-speed, high start- 
ing torque type for general application, 1s 
announced by the General Electric Co., of 
Schenectady, N. Y. This motor, in sizes in- 
cluing %, 1, 1% and 2 horsepower at 1,800 
revolutions a minute, supplements the present 
General Electric line of SCR motors. One of 
the most important improvements is the more 
efficient use of the stator punchings, which 
is accomplished by taking full advantage of 
the design possibilities of the polar winding 
of a repulsion motor. The most desirable dis- 
tribution of stator coils in a repulsion motor 
is a sinusoidal distribution, the number of 
turns in the various coils of any one pole 
varying according to the angle from the pole 
center, 

Advantage has been taken of this possibil- 
ity by designing a four-pole motor using a 
Square punching with graded slot depths, the 
slots being so arranged that the deep slots 
are placed at the corners where the maximum 
core is available, and with the shallow slots 
placed in the flat portion of the punching 
where the minimum core is available. As a 
result of this modification the active core sec- 
tion is unusually large, permitting a design 
of low flux density and larger bore. As a 
motor’s output is a function of the square of 
the rotor diameter and the length, it is there- 
fore possible to design a motor with small 
overall length. 

Combined with this change in design a 
modification has been made in the commutator 
and brush rigging design, so that the com- 
mutator end shiéld has the same dimensions 
as the pulley end shield, thus giving the mo- 
tor a symmetrical appearance. The motor is 
equipped with phosphor bronze, waste-packed 
bearings of the same size at both ends. The 
motor is enclosed except for ventilating open- 
ings in the lower portion of each end shield. 
Air is drawn through the ventilating open- 
ings at the pulley end by means of an internal 
fan, passes around the stator laminations and 
out through the ventilating openings in the 
commutator end. 

This construction makes a practically en- 
clused motor and provides complete protection 
against falling particles and splashing water. 
In spite of this and the small size of the mo- 
tor it is designed to operate within a tempera- 
ture of 40 degrees Centigrade. This materi- 
ally broadens the field of application, per- 
mitting the use of a standard 40-degree mo- 
tor in many cases where only a larger, closed 
motor would otherwise be chosen. The ven- 
tilating openings in the end shields have been 
so designed that they will meet the require- 
ments of the various safety bodies for pro- 
tection against accidental contact. With only 
a slight change in the enclosing features the 
motor may be made of the totally enclosed 
type, somewhat reducing the rating. 
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Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
Timbers 


Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 














We Can Quickly 
Fill Your Orders 


for all standard 
items in lumber, > “Zp 
Isth and shingles & 


large stocks on 


hand. Our daily ? 
capacity of 225,- oO C, 


000’ lumber; 150.- <e Ont 


000 lath and 50,000 
% 


shingles keeps well 
balanced stocks. 

White River Lumber Co. 
ENUMCLAW, WASH. 


right from our sake, 














WE can MIX Them 


Send us your Requirements for— 
All kinds of Yard Stock both Fir 
and Hemlock 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Large and Long Timbers 
Long Dimension Lath 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
WHITE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Hemlock Lumber and Red Cedar Shingles 


SERVICE IS OUR SPECIALTY 











News Notes from Ame 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sept. 22.—The San Pedro wholesale lumber 
market shows very little change. The strong- 
est items are rough clears, vertical grain floor- 
ing and cedar shingles. There is a scarcity 
of 1x6-inch common, which is quite firm. Re- 
ceipts last week were almost identically the 
Same as the previous week, being twenty-eight 
cargoes, totaling 23,715,000 feet. The number 
of vessels usually operating on the California 
run but now laid up still remains thirty-two, 
with four more diverted elsewhere. Retail 
prices are still holding well, and competitive 
conditions are rather satisfactory in view of 
a reduced volume, 

In hardwoods, oak is easy and not in strong 
demand. Gum is moving readily but is plenti- 
ful. There is good demand for walnut, which 
admittedly is firm and a little difficult to get 
in satisfactory quality. Los Angeles consump- 
tion of hardwoods has greatly increased in 
the last two years, and it is estimated that 
the present yearly consumption is about 40,- 
000,000 feet. This illustrates the industrial 
growth during this period. 

Considerable interest is being shown by 
southern California dealers in the conference 
set for next week with a committee from the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, which 
will be held in connection with the question 
of segregation of common grades of fir into 
separate grades of Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Southern 
California dealers in general seem to be 
strongly in favor of adopting this grading 
method as against the old Domestic 7 system. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Sept. 22.—At its regular meeting yesterday, 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club decided to 
name a committee to investigate reports that 
the city building inspector is declining to ap- 
prove residence permits where anything but 
No. 1 common or better is used for framing. 
The committee will co-operate with the local 
retailers in the investigation. Vice President 
E. A. Wright presided in the absence of Presi- 
dent E. W. Demarest. F. J. Nutt gave a talk 
on memory. training. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks last week. From the McCormick, 
Shaffer and Baker docks and Portacoma piers, 
5,975,000 feet; Tidewater Mill Co., 500,000 
feet; Puget Sound Lumber Co., 1,100,000 feet; 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 1,400,000 feet; 
Defiance Lumber Co., 700,000 feet, and Dick- 
man Lumber Co., 200,000 feet—a total of 
9,875,000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic coast, 
2,200,000 feet; California, 1,600,000 feet; Japan 
and China, 3,700,000 feet; Europe, 600,000 feet; 
Australia and New Zealand, 500,000 feet; 
South America, west coast, 500,000 feet; South 
America, east coast, 600,000 feet, and the 
Hawaiian Islands, 175,000 feet. Other than 
lumber: The Atlantic coast took 4,500,000 
shingles and 7,000 doors. Europe took 500 
bundles broom handles, 9,000 doors, 75 tons 
floor blocks and 275 tons plywood. Australia 
and New Zealand took 600 tons box shook. 
The Hawaiian Islands took 1,000 doors and 
420 tons box shook. South America, west 
coast, took 300 tons box shook. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 
during August totaled 52,230,725 feet valued 
at $963,522, 
feet over the July figures. 


Atlantic coast took 20,663,662 feet. 

The fire hazard in the Tacoma district is 
becoming serious again, so midsummer pre- 
cautions will be resumed unless conditions 
change by next week. 

The entire working force of the Clear Fir 
Lumber Co. attended the western Washington 
fair at Puyallup in a body last Wednesday. 
William E. Girard of Gladstone, Mich., the 
world’s champion log roller, will be here Sun- 
day to defend his title. The lumber industry 
is emphasized at the fair this year. 

The Lindstrom Handforth Lumber Co. has 
purchased one of the mills formerly operated 
at Seattle by the Stetson & Post Lumber Co. 
The mill has a capacity of 100,000 feet daily 
and was purchased from the receiver at a 
reported cost of $55,000. The Lindstrom 


an increase of nearly 8,000,000 


Domestic. ship- . 
ments totaled 35,478,723 feet, of which the 


—— 


Handforth Lumber Co. operated a mill at 
Rainier which was destroyed by fire two years 
ago. The plant was not rebuilt, as the com- 
pany’s timber in the district was almost cut 
out at the time of the fire. 

Another unit of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company’s big operation near Vail was opened 
last week. This is Camp No. 6, eleven miles 
from the Vail headquarters, which will employ 
about 150 men, 

Reconstruction of the George M. Harty 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. plant will be 
undertaken as soon as settlements can be made 
with the insurance companies and new plans 
prepared. The Harty mill was completely 
destroyed by fire last Tuesday night, the loss 
being estimated at $150,000 nearly all of 
which was covered by insurance. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Sept. 22.—Fall rains are holding off to the 
extent that farmers are bemoaning lack of 
moisture for fall wheat, but the longer rainy 
weather is delayed the better it is going to 
be for stocks of lumber. Demand has largely 
overcome the setback that an advance in price 
always creates, and is strong. There have 
been no further increases in price, but those 
which were made are firmly held. 

The Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club is taking its 
Place with the other service clubs of the city 
in support of the community chest and its 
work has been recognized by the placing of 
Past President C. A. Bartleson and Vicegerent 
Snark Dave C. Spoor on the board of man- 
agers as representatives of the club. 

Bert R. West is heading a citizens’ move- 
ment to increase the attendance at the Gon- 
zaga-Washington State college football game 
here next Saturday and such men as Dave 
Brown and Ed Wert, of the Long Lake Lum- 
ber Co., are giving time and energy to the 
same cause. 

Gene Reynolds, in charge of the fir depart- 
ment at the home office of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., this city, left last week on an ex- 
tended eastern trip. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Sept. 22.—Fir camps had practically all re- 
sumed operation by Sept. 10. In view of the 
mill curtailment which has been effected dur- 
ing the present month, it would appear likely 
that a further accumulation of fir stocks will 
occur. Mill curtailment will probably be ef- 
fective to the extent of one week during 
September for at least 75 percent of the Coast 
mills. Unsold fir log stocks are slightly lower 
than they were sixty days ago. The price 
has pretty well settled to $10, $15 and $20. 

The demand for cedar logs continues strong, 
with little change in prices. An occasional 
premium of $1 over list prices is paid for 
shingle booms. List is $10, $19 and $25, but 
the market for cedar lumber has softened 
slightly and loggers are not finding so ready 
a demand for lumber logs. Some sales at 
$1 below the list, which is $20 and $27, aré 
reported. 

The hemlock log market has strengthened, 
due to the appearance on the market of one 
of the largest hemlock mills that heretofore 
cut all the logs it required. List price of $11 
is being maintained without difficulty. 

An interesting development in log export 
trade is reported. High grade peeler logs 
have been exported to Germany and Australia. 
Logs shipped to the first mentioned country 
were fir, and those to Australia, spruce. The 
supply of this grade is limited and this new 
market is expected to stiffen the price for 
veneer logs. 

The export market has shown increased 
activity during the last week. Prices have 
advanced 50 cents on practically all export 
items. The Japanese are buying. considerable 
lumber for November shipment and mills are 
fully booked up with all the Japanese busi- 
ness they can handle for October. Australia 
has bought considerable lumber for shipment 
the last quarter of the year, and inquiries are 
now coming in for the first quarter of 1929. 
The demand for clear flitches from Australia 
is large, and mills are having difficulty in 
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filling all business offered. Orders for clears 
are coming in nice volume from the United 
Kingdom and Continent. West Indian busi- 
ness has been good during the last week, two 
steamers being due to load late October. One 
vessel has been named to load late October 
for South Africa. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Sept. 24.—With sustained demand for all 
California pines reported by members of the 
California White and Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, last week’s production was 
lower than that of last year. Rail shipments 
seem to be showing renewed strength, with 
mid-west demand slightly increasing. Inter- 
coastal business sustained its average. Foreign 
orders, the antipodes leading, showed slight 
increases, with inquiries better. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 25.—Some observers here think that 
the lumber market is very strong. Domestic 
demand has been steady and southern pine 
mill stocks are broken, while huge orders 
have been placed and are in prospect from 
Porto Rico and the other Caribbean islands 
swept by the hurricane. While the southern 
pine mills undoubtedly will get the larger 
share of this business, and supply part of 
what Florida may need, it is considered prob- 
able that considerable West Coast lumber 
will be diverted to San Juan and other ports. 
Thus the effect of the emergency demand will 
be felt on the West Coast. Reports here are 
to the effect that very large quantities of 
lumber will be required for Porto Rico alone. 
Southern pine prices, especially on timbers, 
dimension and boards, have been advanced 
and are very tight. There also has been some 
stiffening in fir and cypress. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Sept. 24.—Orders for southern pine last 
week were about 25 percent in excess.of pro- 
duction, and shipments are steadily climbing 
and would unquestionably be higher except for 
shortage of cars, so that orders are piling up 
at a higher rate than at any time this year. 


Inquiries for lumber are heavier than they 


have been in years, and buyers will accept 
substitutes readily for items not available. 
The Porto Rico hurricane will create immedi- 
ately a market for more than 100,000,000 feet, 
and the orders will have to be given priority. 
The Government has already issued an inquiry 
for 21,000,000 feet for Porto Rico, and one 
order for 4,000,000 feet has been placed with 
an option on 4,000,000 feet additional. The 
Navy Department will require 9,500,000 feet 
in Porto Rico. Florida is hurt badly too, and 
will be cared for by Florida and Georgia mills. 
Millions of feet of lumber is going to be 
taken off of the market for this emergency. 
Mills are having to decline orders for sawn 
timbers on account of the large bookings of 
interior cutting, which will last well over sixty 
days. The Porto Rican emergency is going 
to have a tremendous effect on the board 
market, while dimension will be wanted in 
large quantities. Hardly a mill in the South 
will have any dry scantling to offer to the 
South American markets for several months. 

The market for 3- and 4-inch flooring is 
getting very strong. Numerous oversales have 
necessitated price advances. Bé&better 4-inch 
flooring is easily $40 and upward, and No. 1, 
$35 and upward f. o. b. mill. There is prac- 
tically no surplus of rift flooring. All No. 3 
items of flooring are oversold. The drop sid- 
ing market has been extremely firm and heavy 
orders have been coming for Nos. 1 and 2 
especially. Items that had been dragging have 
been absorbed. Bé&better drop siding items 
have been slow. Drop siding stocks are much 
lower than for several months. Ceiling has 
continued to sell in extra heavy volume, with 
&@ number of items oversold. The %x4-inch 
B&better and No. 1 have advanced, and No. 3 
continues oversold. The %x4-inch ceiling has 
been selling better. The %x4-inch partition 
is beginning to show life, and Bé&better has 





Lumber Centers 


sold well. Partition stocks are being kept 
low, as little of this stock is being used, 
Bevel siding has been selling fairly well and 
square edge in heart and sap grades is badly 
oversold. Pine molding items are badly over- 
sold. Finish continues extremely firm, with 
stocks so low that it is hard to fill a badly 
mixed order for a small yard. The export 
market has taken everything available in 4/, 
5/, 6, 7 and 8/4 longleaf, and the interior 
market has been taking up shortleaf very 
readily. Shortleaf 5/4x12-inch Bé&better is 
very badly oversold, and orders continue 
heavy. No. 1 and C finish stocks are very low, 
except 4/4 shortleaf, of which there are fair 
stocks in 6- and 10-inch widths. 

No. 2, 4-inch fencing, is badly oversold at 
all mills and inquiry is very heavy. Longleaf 
No. 2, 6-inch fencing and flooring have been 
selling well but shortleaf are rather slow. 
Shortleaf 8-inch No. 2 has been selling in 
exceptionally heavy volume in both boards 
and shiplap. Shortleaf 10-inch has sold quite 
well also. The 12-inch is a little slow in both 
longleaf and shortleaf, but last week the long- 
leaf did better than in many months. In long- 
leaf No. 2, 8- and 10-inch have been selling 
fairly well. The 5/ and 6/4 No. 2 are in heavy 
demand. No. 3, 4-inch fencing strips have con- 
tinued to sell well and there is no surplus, 
The 6-inch No. 3 longleaf are selling well at 
$17, f. 0. b. mill, and stocks are comparatively 
low. There is no surplus of shortleaf. In 
No. 3, 8-inch longleaf boards continue over- 
sold, with shortleaf surplus very light. There 
is a comfortable stock of both 10- and 12-inch 
No. 3 in longleaf and shortleaf. No. 4 are 
oversold for several months. The box shook 
market continues fairly. firm. 

Longleaf dimension has continued to sell 
well, considering the low mill stocks, and 
some lengths that have been slow are now 
moving very readily. Shortleaf dimension has 
sold well also, and stocks are low, with prac- 
tically no green or dry No. 2 available. Of 
No. 3, longleaf or shortleaf, there is practi- 
eally no surplus. 

Lath continue very firm. No. 1 are in for 
an advance. For No. 2, $3.50 f. o. b. mill is 
already being paid. Pine shingles continue 
to sell well, despite oversales. All items of 
shingles are oversold except No. 2 sap pine, 
and stocks of these have been reduced about 
30 percent during the week. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Sept. 24.—The North Carolina pine market 
has been practically at a standstill. The 
recent hurricane moved right up along the 
Atlantic seaboard with marked intensity, 
putting not only mills but railroads practi- 
cally out of business. Everybody has been 
wiring offers of orders to the mills at good 
prices for quick shipment, but the mills 
could not give any service. 

There has been more inquiry for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and hetter, both band and circular 
sawn, but mills are not making any promises 
as to shipment. The small circular mills 
have little to offer. Edge 4/4 No. 3 is still 
very active and scarce. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths in mixed cars are in very good 
call. Good finish is hard to get, either in 
band or circular sawn. No. 3, 4/4 stock 
widths have also been in good demand. No. 2 
and better, 5/4 by 10- and 12-inch, also 6/4 
and thicker stock widtht, continue very ac- 
tive and are far from plentiful. No. 2 and 
better miscuts, 4/4 dressed, could. be sold in 
larger quantities. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box have been light, 
but mills have not been able to produce or 
ship much stock. Some air dried has been 
shipped, this is stained, but box makers are 
not so particular about staining just now. 
No. 2 edge box, 4/4, has been selling a little 
better. Sales of 4/4 No. 1 stock box, kiln 
dried, have been very good and prices are 
strong. More air dried has been bought, 
though this was more or less stained. Mills 
able to ship quickly have been able to secure 
a better price for stained than they could 
have got several weeks ago for bright stock. 
No. 2, 4/4 stock box continues very popular 
and there is no unsold surplus. Stock box, 
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TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S45S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


Twase” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
James A Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. - Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E. Wade, - - - ‘Lincoln, Nebraska 




















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Pondosa 
Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
h: . . e 
Shipments via N.P- Missoula, Mont. 


Manufacturers of 


emer 





We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop| 


(Strong to Edge Grain) 


‘Also Spruce Finish S4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 
Capacity 150,000 Ft. 


ess 


WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER ook 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 











HIGH LINE STRUCTURAL ~ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Straight Grain. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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MIXED CAR 


Shipments from our 


Minnesota 


Transfer 
Yards 


are not only a convenience, but by 
usually filling orders the same day we 
get them assures prompt arrival. 





“Bridal Veil” Bungalow Siding 
Big Timbers—Long Fir Joist— 
Fir—Cedar—Spruce—Pondosa 
Pine Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 





Shipments may also be made from our 
Mills at Granite Falls, Wash. 





A request for prices will 
be given prompt attention. 


H. B. WAITE 


LUMBER CO. 
Minneapolis, - ° e 





Minn, 








CJ PORTLAND. ORE. Co 


When You 
Need FIR 


Long Dimension 
Plank, Timbers and 
Long Joists 








Service 





Quality 


WRITE OR WIRE, 


The Griswold Lumber Co. 
Gasco Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
SALES AGENTS: Evergreen Lumber Company. 














CAR CARGO 





Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Old 
Growth 


Mills: - ~- RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 
Chicago 


Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 











5/ and 6/4 dressed and resawn, is also very 
active. Box bark strips, 4/4,-have not been 
selling so freely, but mills have little to offer. 

Demand for flooring, thin ceiling, dressed 
finish etc. has been very good and mills have 
marked up their prices on flooring. Kiln and 
air dried roofers are active, and mills in posi- 
tion to make quick shipment can secure their 
prices without trouble. Lath are still very 
active and are slowly advancing. The same 
is true of framing, rough and dressed. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Sept. 24.—An announcement of especial in- 
terest, not only to the citizens of Bogalusa 
but to customers of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. all over the country, was that made 
here last week by W. H. Sullivan, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, that C. W. Good- 
year, treasurer of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. and the Bogalusa Paper Co., hereafter will 
be actively associated with the sales depart- 
ment of the Great Southern and its allied 
industries. Mr. Goodyear has been treasurer 
of these companies for a number of years and 
maintains his offices at Buffalo, N. Y., but his 
new duties will bring him to Bogalusa more 
frequently. His father, the late C. W. Good- 
year, was one of the founders of Bogalusa 
and was a-law partner of ex-President Grover 
Cleveland. Mr. Goodyear was in Bogalusa for 
several days last week, looking after business 
interests and making himself more familiar 
with the sales department. He is quite en- 
thusiastic over the prospects for the enlarged 
activities of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
in connection with the manufacture of red- 
wood in Bogalusa. In this connection he said: 

“There are so many 
advantages in favor of 





No. 2 is $21, or sometimes $20. The No, 1 
and C settled back to $31, while B&better 
could be had for $35, mill. Siding usually 
brings $23@25, mill, but some sold at $22 
with dropping grade $5 over. Two or three 
mills in this section have discarded the term 
“dropping” grade. Some No. 1 and C finish 
stock has graded on common board rules, and 
dropping grade of sheathing can be used as 
a cheap trim, sub-floor and roof boards, and 
comes in at about $19 or $20, mill. Roofer 
rejects have been losing ground of late. No 
one seems to be satisfied with No. 1 timbers 
and joists for everyone writes such specifica. 
tions as No. 1 longleaf, 85 percent heart dense, 
and adds “grade marked” or “trade marked” 
Lath are about $4.75 to $4.90 for October de. 
livery. Yards have good stocks and not will- 
ing to buy at the top. Mills are getting a 
fair volume of orders. Hardwood flooring has 
advanced further and is strong. Lower grades 
are in demand. Uppers have been slow and 
their prices are stationary. Stocks of rough 
oak are limited, and demand for flooring is 
good. 


Shreveport, La. 


Sept. 24.—Demand for southern pine has 
continued steady throughout the week. Some 
dealers say a slightly heavier demand is com- 
ing from Oklahoma and Texas, with trade 
from the East a little quiet. There does not 
seem to be a surplus of any particular item, 
except perhaps finish, stock of which is 
slowly being reduced. Oil field trade is still 
very quiet. Every lumber yard in the ofl 
producing sections has felt business slow. A 
good many mills here looked to that market 





redwood that once the 





public realizes this fact 
the demand is certain 
to be great. We are 
great believers in red- 
wood and in Bogalusa, 
and if it can be manu- 
factured successfully 
here it will mean even 
a greater future for 
Bogalusa than any of 
us had predicted.” 

The builders of a 
handsome new theater 
for Bogalusa, the con- 
tract for which has 
just been awarded, 
have specified that all 
the woodwork in the 
theater shall be of red- 











wood. The original 
plans called for cy- 
press, but when ad- 
vised that redwood 
would be manufactured 
in Bogalusa, the own- 
ers requested the archi- 
tect to change the 
specifications, and this 
will be the first theater 
in Louisiana in the con- 
struction of which red- 


usual purpose. 


Light colored creosoted cedar shingles were used recently for an wn- 


They were made to form the superstructure of a bath 
house at a swimming pool established by the Chicago District Camp 
Ground Association of the M. E. Church at the Des Plaines (Ill) 
camp. The building is considered the most shapely and attractive in 
the entire colony. The pool, 70 feet long, 50 feet wide and 8 feet 
deep has been in operation all summer 





wood will be used. 

In response to an appeal forwarded by John 
Barton Payne to Col. W. H. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the local chapter of the American 
Red Cross, a meeting was held her last Satur- 
day and an appropriation of $500 made and 
check forwarded for that amount to be used 
for the relief of storm victims in Florida and 
Porto Rico. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Sept. 24.—Retailers found business spotted 
last week. Residence construction continues 
to lead, with factory running a close second 
and several large warehouse jobs. being 
figured. Millwork plants are crowded. Manu- 
facturers have been’ slow in cutting price on 
lower grades, but concessions on No. 1 and 
better are not unusual, Longleaf dimension 
is active but shortleaf is slow. Mills are 
catching up with their orders and shipments 
are more prompt. A surplus of transit cars 
of 2x4-inch, 9-foot brought the price back to 
$20. All mills seem to have a surplus of 2x6- 
inch, 16-foot, and 2x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
and some are offering inducements, while 
others have set their price at $20, f. o. b. 
mill, for No. 2 and better. Orders from north- 
ern and eastern markets call for 2x6- and 
2x8-inch, 12-foot, with some 14-foot. No. 3, 
1x4-inch, flooring is strong at $16.50, while 


to absorb certain products. It is rather hard 
to find No. 2 shiplap in large quantities, and 
this item has been a little in advance of the 
market for the last few weeks. Weather has 
been almost ideal of late, and has favored 
production and air drying, so the output of 
small mills has increased. There is no short- 
age of labor or cars. 


Hardwoods continue in fair demand and 
prices are quite firm. 


The Marshall Veneering Co. will begin op- 
eration of its new plant within a few days. 
It moved here from Jackson, Miss. It will 
employ about seventy-five men. It makes 
veener for crating. 


Macon, Ga. 


Sept. 24.—Since the West Indian hurricane 
last week, roofer manufacturers have been 
able to increase their production. Inquiries 
have been picking up, and a large number of 
good-sized orders have been placed. Prob- 
ably some of this lumber will find its way 
into the hurricane-swept districts. Prices 
are continuing at $20 and $21. Leon Clancy, 
secretary Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, re- 
ported that last week actual sales prices of 
air dried roofers, Georgia main line rate, 
averaged: 1x4-inch, $16.42; 1x6-inch, $20.21; 
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1x8-inch, $21.25; 1x10-inch, $21.25, and 1x12- 
inch, $21.08. 

Wholesalers report improvement in demand 
for longleaf, with a number of good orders 
for immediate delivery being placed. Mills 
in southwest Georgia and southeast Alabama 
were not damaged by the West Indian hur- 
ricane, and in fact were not forced to shut 
down. Production has been steadily improv- 
ing since the curtailment enforced during 
August by bad weather. 

Heavy damage was done to the large 
tracts of pine timber in Coffee County by the 
storm of last week. Trees were broken and 
splintered so that they are worthless. The 
storm was the worst ever experienced in the 
territory around Douglas. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Sept. 24.—The recent tropical hurricane, 
considerably curtailed production in Florida, 
Georgia and the Carolinas. Manufacturers in 
Mississippi find demand for all regular items 
exceptionally good and increasing. All prices 
are firm, though most mills in this section 
have within the last two weeks made several 


advances. Prices of No. 2 boards, f. 0. b. mill 
are now: 1x6-inch, $24; 1x8-inch, $24.50; 
1x10-inch, $25, and 1x12-inch, $30. For No. 1 


dimension, 16-foot, prices here are: 2x4-inch, 
$30; 2x6&8-inch, $27; 2x10-inch, $29; 2x12- 
inch, $30. Flooring, ceiling and siding in all 
grades are stronger, and so is finish, which 
has been a slow mover for several months. 
No. 1 shortleaf dimension is also very active, 
and apparently in lower supply than for a 
long time. Lath continue in scanty supply; 
the No. 1 bring $5, and No. 2, $4, f. 0. b. mill. 
Export demand is showing much more ac- 
tivity. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sept. 24.—The storm during the early part 
of last week took its toll among the lumber 
manufacturers of the Southeast. The most 
damage was done to planing mill equipment, 
but it is being rapidly repaired. There was 
very little damage to stock. It will probably 
be some time next week before the Suwanee 
River will be down to normal stage again. 

The pine operators have had a good volume 
of orders, and have just about as much busi- 
ness as they can take care of for three or 
four weeks. This is true of yard and shed 
stocks, as well as timbers and sizes. For the 
time being, new bookings are light because 
the mills do not care to commit themselves 
too far ahead. 

Cypress orders have not been as heavy as 
some had expected, perhaps because buyers 
are confronted with the possibility of delayed 
shipment and of getting stock not absolutely 
dry. Stocks are plentiful, but they do not 
have time between showers to dry out suffi- 
ciently. During the last four months, many 
records for rainfall have been broken. 

Plenty of hardwood is being offered, green 
from the saw, but dry stocks are very low. 
The mills have been able of late to move all 
of their ash, magnolia and the like without 
having to “stick” it for months to dry out, 
and they have accepted slightly lower prices 
on the quicker turnover. The stocks of gum, 
poplar, oak etc. are not heavy, and mills are 
in position to get very good prices. 

W. M. Petrie and Ray I. Clements, of the 
Gulf Red Cypress Co., Jacksonville, have just 
returned from a business trip through the 
East and middle West. 

A new issue of Moore Facts, published by 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., 
and North Portland, Ore., has just been mailed 
to about 15,000 lumber plants, woodworking 
and furniture factories. This issue gives a 
complete and detailed description of the new, 
high powered Moore reversible cross-circula- 
tion fan kiln developed by the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co. Tests conducted in over fifty kilns of 
this new, type showed 15 to 30 percent greater 
drying capacity per dollar of investment or 
operating expense, also a reduction of from 
25 to 50 percent in stacking costs, by the elim- 
ination of vertical flues in the pile. They 
also showed a 10 percent faster drying rate, 
produced by the greater and faster air cir- 
culation across the stock. Patented disc fans 
on &-foot centers produce maximum air ve- 
locity across boards. Free copies of this issue 
of Moore Facts, giving complete information 
about the cross-circulation fan kiln, will be 
sent to any lumbermen who are interested. 

M. J. Scanlon, president, and Dr. D, T. 
Brooks, vice president, Brooks-Scanlon Cor- 


poration, Eastport, Fla., arrived in Jackson- 
ville tonight from Minneapolis, Minn. They 
are anxious to determine the extent of storm 
damage, especially in the lower peninsula 
territory where they have extensive timber 
holdings. The Eastport plant was not dam- 
aged. 

F. A. Rautenberg, treasurer Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation, Eastport, Fla., left last Saturday 
for Lincoln, Ill., where he was called by the 
illness of his mother. Mr. Rautenberg ar- 
rived after his mother had passed away. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Sept. 24.—A picking up in shipments of 
mixed cars of northern pine is a feature, a 
spurt in farm buying accounting for most of 
the improvement. The credit situation is 
healthy, retail. yards having confined their 
buying to immediate requirements, and their 
stocks are uniformly low. All prices are firm 
and unchanged. Jobbers received further in- 
quiry for ties. New business in mine timbers 
is also in the offing. Interest in box lumber 
is well maintained, further bookings from the 
Chicago district being reported. Pulpwood 
remains the one slow product. Retail yard 
trade in Duluth and Superior continues to 
expand. Duluth dealers have been gratified 
over the improvement in demand for western 
cedar shingles, and there has been an in- 
crease in small shipments by rail to here 
for water shipment to Buffalo. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Sept. 24.—Production has been hampered 
by rainy weather, and orders have gained on 
it. Orders for longleaf timbers, in small 
sizes, have been more plentiful, and cutting 
these has reduced somewhat the production 
of boards and dimension. Large sizes in 
longleaf have sold easily at good prices, and 
where unusual service was required, pre- 
miums have been secured. Three-inch floor- 
ing has moved well in all grades except No. 2, 
and there has been some reduction in stocks 
of this item. Four-inch flooring is a good 
seller in all grades, with some oversales of 
No. 2 reported. In No. 2 boards 8- and 
10-inch have sold in large volume, and at fair 
prices. No. 3 boards, 8- and 10-inch, are sell- 
ing readily, with the 8-inch slightly stronger 
than the 10-inch. Dimension has held its 
strength, and nice sales were made. Lath 
continue strong, with none in stock. There 
seems to be less shopping around by buyers. 

Last Thursday the Lumbermen’s Club met 
for the first time since May. There was a 
round-table discussion of club business and 
a few short but helpful talks about market 
conditions. At the next meeting, Sept. 27, 
tickets will be adopted for the semi-annual 
election of officers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sept. 25.—Some wholesalers, particularly 
those making a specialty of hardwoods, re- 
port that inquiries for all kinds are twice 
as numerous as was the case two months 
ago. The automobile manufacturers are 
buying heavier than they have for some time, 
increasing the demand for maple and oak, 
which they use chiefly. Improved conditions 
in the furniture business are also very en- 
couraging, and some items that had been 
dragging are now moving more freely. The 
full effect of increased activity in the furni- 
ture industry is not expected for about a 
month. Never in the history of Pittsburgh 
has there been so much big building in 
progress in the city proper, which, however, 
does not mean as much to the lumber trade, 
relatively, as home building, of which there 
is a good volume. Contractors specializing 
in dwelling construction and retail lumber 
yards specializing in home building material 
are greatly pleased with the outlook for 
home building continuing into the winter 
in good volume. With the approach of 
winter, activity is increasing among the 
bituminous coal operations, and retail dealers 
in the coal areas are much encouraged. 
Wholesalers have been somewhat disap- 
pointed that there has not been a larger vol- 
ume of business during September, but retail 
stocks are low, as buying is hand-to-mouth. 
Scarcities and higher price levels are reported 
in western woods. In fir, 1x6-inch B&better 
siding and 1x4-inch vertical grain flooring 
are reported to be growing scarce. Stocks 
of Pondosa pine Nos. 2 and 3 are badly 


CI CALirFoRNIA Cc 
Caarete White Pine 


alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchante CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 

















Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. F, PRAY R. H. BROWN: 


California PINE 


White and Sugar 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 
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ALIFORNIA 


WHITE PINE 








Our soft, light lumber, 
cut from high altitude 
timber, offers big val- 
ues in 


BOX, SHOP 
and CLEARS 


Try us next time. 


Clover Valley Lumber wes 


We are pre- 
pared to fur- 
nish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension 
moulding and 


clears to the 
yard trade. 


LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


DELLEKER, CALIF. 


California White Pine 


Annual Production 
35,000,000 Feet. 
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Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Pacific 
Hemlock 





Douglas Fir 
Exploitation 
& Export Co. 





EXPORT SHIPPERS— 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















HEAD OFFICE: 
41125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES; 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 
c. I. F. OFFERS 


on Request 
\. ” 











DAVENPORT 
HOTEL srecdguarters for 


Lumbermen of 
the Northwest 


Spokane, 


U. s. A. 





Reasonable Rates 
Informal 
Numerous Dining 


Rooms, including 
Coffee Shop 





Circulating Ice Water 


Washed Air 
Ventilation Le) 





























C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK CustomsBrokers. We | 


Ocean Freight = Wiscout'tni. 
Brokers for exports & 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
Ses Biases BH GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSRITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 0 -/capacity 3500Axes& Tools 





broken at mills and scarcer, and tend to ad- 
vance. Idaho white and California white and 
sugar pines are also showing a tendency to 
advance further. While the movement of 
southern pine has shown a seasonal slowing 
up, more floods in the South and Southwest 
have curtailed production and many items 
have advanced on account of scarcity of 
stocks at the mills. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Sept. 23.—The last tropical storm has 
served further to check the production of pine 
in Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas, and 
reports coming in to distributers here tell of 
high water and a cessation of work at mills. 
From ten days to two weeks of dry weather 
will be required to put the country in condi- 
tion where the regular activities can be re- 
sumed, and meanwhile the stocks of short- 
leaf and longleaf pine are being still further 
reduced, where shipping is not impossible. As 
a consequence the wholesalers here are unable 
to get their orders filled. Dealers here have 
orders out for many thousands of feet and 
can not get them filled. 

Much battered by the recent tropical hur- 
ricane, and after having wallowed helpless 
off the Georgia coast for six days, the steamer 
Willbobco, of the Williams Line, limped into 
port yesterday with about 5,500,000 feet of 
lumber and other cargo. The lumber was 
shipped by Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, Wash., and is destined for New 
York. Part of the deck load was jettisoned. 
By the aid of a tow from other two vessels, 
the steamer was brought to the mouth of the 
Chesapeake Bay. 


New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 25.—Further strengthening of prices, 
with little improvement in demand, has char- 
acterized the lumber market. The stiffening 
has been most pronounced in western pines, 
but price lists all along the line are being 
maintained firmly. Inland Empire mills are 
very short of stocks of Idaho pine, and are 
getting a very good trade from the middle 
West. Wholesalers here have been able to 
supply their customers after a fashion, but 
it is felt that a shortage of Idaho items will 
be felt keenly later on. 

The monthly tournament of the Knot 
Golfers’ Association, scheduled for last 
Wednesday, was called off on account of rain. 
The Lida Golfers will gather tomorrow at 
the Southward Ho Country Club, Bayshore, 
Long Island, for their September tournament. 

R. R. Williams, of the export department, 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was a re- 
cent New York visitor. 

M. W. Williamson of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., is spending a vacation on the 
Pacific coast. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Sept. 24.—Trade has been rather quiet in 
Ontario, but volume is satisfactory for the 
season and prices generally firm. Confidence 
prevails that fall trade will be good. The 
outlook for merchantable spruce is very 
promising. Stocks of 2x4-inch, 6- and 8-foot, 
are low, as well as 1x4-, 5- and 6-inch culls. 
Spruce and jack pine culls are practically off 
the market in 2x4- and 2x8-inch. Trade in 
hemlock is rather quiet. There is a good call 
for white pine, specially Nos. 2 and 3. Nos. 
4, 5 and 6 are also moving better. A short- 
age is reported in 1x4-, 5-, 6- and 12-inch 
No. 2 white pine. The demand for 5/4x4-inch 
No, 2 is good. White pine culls are scarce. 
The market for western stock is steady, 
recent advances holding. It is still difficult 
to obtain quick shipment of good mixed cars. 
Cedar lumber is also hard to obtain. There 
is a good demand for red cedar shingles, but 
most of the Coast mills find it difficult to 
make prompt shipment. Spruce and jack pine 
lath are in fair demand, although Nos. 1 and 
2 jack pine are somewhat slower than other 
lines. 

The officers and directors of the Lumber- 
men’s Safety Association, Ottawa, are arrang- 
ing for a number of district meetings this 
fall, to be held at Scotia Junction, North 
Bay, Sudbury, Port Arthur, and other points. 

W. R. Cutting, retail lumber dealer, Simcoe, 
Ont., together with Mrs. Cutting and family, 
are leaving early in October to spend the 
winter in California. It is Mr. Cutting’s in- 
tention to close the yard for the winter. 


The first shipment of British Columbig 
timber to reach Toronto by water was seen 
recently by several Toronto business men 
who were guests of the harbor commissionerg 
on a cruise of inspection. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 24.—Demand in this market is well 
sustained, and prices are firm on West Coast 
woods and southern pine. Retailers are good 
buyers. With favorable weather, building 
will continue at a good pace. Rural retailers 
are buying in sizable quantities, taking north. 
ern hemlock principally. Due to the latenegs 
of field work this fall, farm building has not 
Started to get under way as rapidly as it 
should. Milwaukee building contractors have 
been able to proceed. Millwork factories are 
operating on a good schedule. Box factories 
are on a fair to good production schedule, 
Furniture plants have not taken on activity, 


Portland, Ore. 


Sept. 22.—Features of the lumber market 
here are active demand for building items 
in hemlock and for airplane spruce. The 
east coast of South America is one of the 
active buyers of hemlock lumber, and Japan 
is buying hemlock logs and lumber. The fir 
market is featureless; California business is 
only fair, and foreign demand is about 
normal. 

Longview, Wash., has been designated as 
a port of entry in the Oregon customs dis- 
trict, under an order signed by President 
Coolidge. Arrangements will be made for 
the formal establishment of a subport there 
Oct. 1. 

Greater utilization of wood and wood prod- 
ucts was the topic of George G. Pearson this 
week at a luncheon meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club. Mr. Pearson is chairman of the em- 
ployees’ committee organized to promote 
use of wood. 

Allen C. Hemphill, a well known lumber- 
man, is now associated with H. P. Dutton 
Lumber Co. here, and is specializing in fac- 
tory and industrial stock in fir, hemlock and 
California white pine. 

Wm. C. Krafve Lumber Co., wholesaler, re- 
ports that its volume of orders is heavy, and 
that the business is coming from all sections 
of the country. 

Rowell, Brown & Co., retail lumbermen 
here, who feature kiln dried common lumber, 
have just unloaded their first car of “Mason- 
ite’ and “Presdwood” and report that more 
than half of this carload is already sold to 
contractors and builders. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Sept. 24.—A. J. McQuatters, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Cady Lumber Cor- 
poration, returned last week from Chicago, 
where, with W. G. Ramshaw, director of 
sales of the Southwestern Lumber Sales Cor- 
poration, he met with some of the eastern 
sales representatives. In this conference it 
was found that buyers appreciate the stand- 
ardization of mill practices and patterns by 
the Arizona-New Mexico white pine associa- 
tion, a lumber user now knowing that he can 
purchase lumber products from any of the 
member mills with assurance that it will 
match as to pattern, size, and grade that in 
stock from any other mill of the association. 
Mr. McQuatters stated that the new Standard 
(Ariz.) mill of the Cady Lumber Corporation, 
of which Frank McQuatters is the manager, 
will be put into operation in October, with 
a production of approximately 50,000,000 feet 
a year. 

In smaller New Mexico towns the general 
stores handle also lumber, sash, doors, and 
other building materials. L. A. Bond, of the 
Bond-Sargent store, has sold his interests 
at Grants, N. Mex., and is building a new 
house and a new mercantile plant at Fort 
Sumner, where he will continue to handle 
builders’ supplies. The Carr Lumber Com- 
pany, of Fort Sumner, enjoys a good trade. 
With excellent crops and abundant grass for 
additional stock shipped in for grazing, Fort 
Sumner is prospering. The Bluewater Com- 
mercial -Co., of which Mr. Thigpen is mana- 
ger, is moving to Grants, where a tourist 
camp will be added to previous lines, general 
merchandise and building material. 

H. T. McCurdy, lumberman of Santa Fe 
and Espanola, N. M., is visiting with his 
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Ce eater 
family in Arkansas, and will look over the 
operations of sawmills in that State. He 
expects to finish cutting his present tract in 
the spring and move to a new location, where 
he will cut jointly Forest Service and Indian 
reservation timber. His output is about 
300,000 feet a year, but in moving he plans 
jmprovements, including a tram to cheapen 
log transportation. Last spring in his log- 
ging he replaced horses with trucks, which 
are successful, even in rough country, and 
cheaper. He sells ties to the Rio Grande 
Western, uppers in Santa Fe, and lower 
grades locally. 

James G. McNary, president of the Cady 
Lumber Corporation, has returned from a 
short business trip to Chicago, with stops at 
Kansas City and El] Paso en route. He found 
pusiness conditions very satisfactory, and 
pusiness men generally optimistic. ‘Lumber 
prices are much firmer,” said he, “and the 
jumbermen that I met all appeared confident 
of a good demand and better prices during 
the fall months. While my trip was entirely 
on business, I found politics everywhere an 
absorbing topic.” 

By fire of unknown origin, the Tularosa 
Tie & Lumber Co., Tularosa, N. M., lost a 
stock of lumber valued at $100,000, but the 
sawmill and planing mill and other buildings 
were saved. The lumber was insured. 


Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 25.—The local lumber market is fea- 
tured by bargain offerings of Douglas fir and 
western hemlock by eastern distributers. 
There is naturally an absence of mill ship- 
ments business. Special lots of No. 3 and 
better fir boards have sold at less than $24 
on cars, Boston dock. There is a fair de- 
mand for Coast lath, however, and 15-inch 
hemlock sold at $6.25, dock. Eastern spruce 
lath are quiet at irregular prices. Eastern 
spruce frames are quiet but steady at $40@42 
base. There is some disappointment with the 
demand for spruce random, but prices are 
held. Spruce and hemlock boards are quiet 
but firm. In southern pine flooring there is 
no more than a languid interest. Idaho white 
and Pondosa pines are now firm at~< recent 
advances. 

Fall business in the building industry is 


not opening up quite so favorably as many 
lumber retailers had hoped, but Massachu- 
setts total to date is 13 percent ahead of last 
year’s. 

Four schooners arrived last week with 
lumber from Nova Scotia, a total of about 
2,000,000 feet, and the only other foreign 
lumber arrivals were a small shipment of 
red cedar shingles from British Columbia and 
one of softwood boards from France. 

The annual Hoo-Hoo convention is en- 
grossing the attention of nearly all members 
of the local lumber trade this week. 


.Seattle, Wash. 


Sept. 22.—An addition to the local staff of 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., this city, is Wes 
Verd. Mr. Verd was formerly in the com- 
pany’s Seattle office but more recently has 
been at its New York offices as salesman. 
Mr. Verd is a native of Seattle. His father, 
now engaged in the retail lumber business 
here, was formerly head of a manufacturing 
company here. 

James P. Jennings, chairman Intercoastal 
Steamship Conference, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, was a visitor in Seattle this 
week. Mr. Jennings formerly was assistant 
to A. H. Daugherty, head of the Ocean Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle. This conference maintains 
stabilized rates among the lines plying 
through the Panama Canal. 


Made Treasurer of Newark Firm 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 25.—E. J. Kernahan 
has severed his connection with the well known 
Newark lumber concern of Albert & Kernahan, 
of which he was treasurer, and has assumed 
the same position with Clark & Co., also of this 
city. Mr. Kernahan was formerly in the same 
position with the Clark firm. 

Both Messrs. Albert and Kernahan are 
among the best known lumbermen in New 
Jersey, and both are prominent in the councils 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. 
Albert & Kernahan have an extensive plant in 
Newark and maintain headquarters also in the 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New York. 














CON RAGAN, Lafayette, Ind., -for several 
years a lumber dealer in Paulding, Ohio, died 


recently at Indianapolis. He had been ill since 
September, 1925, when he suffered a slight 
stroke of paralysis. He was removed to the 
hospital Sept. 7 this year. He was born at 
Lagro, Ind., in 1864, and most of his business 
life had been spent in Indiana. Two daughters 
and the widow survive. 


Cc. M. YOUNG, prominent in the lumber 
business in three states and president of the 
Farmers Bank & Trust Co. of Forest City, 
N. C., died at his home there Sept. 17 follow- 
ing a stroke of paralysis suffered in July. Mr. 
Young started in the lumber business with 
the operation of a sawmill in North Carolina 
near Forest City. He left Forest City in 1912 
and became associated with Dr. T. B. Love- 
lace in the lumber business at Round Oak, 
Ga., which business is still in operation. Mr. 
Young had recently completed the operation 
of the Lovelace-Stowers Co. at Redlevel, Ala. 
For several years he was manager of the 
Johns-Carroll Lumber Co. of Hurtsboro and 
Union Springs, Ala. In 1917 Mr. Young mar- 
ried Mrs. Ethel Taylor Ripley, of Worcester, 
Mass., who, with one child, survives. 


GEORGE W. STEWART, 79 years old, a 
Pioneer Colorado lumberman, died Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas C. Hurst, at Arvada, Colo., where he 
had lived during the last eight years. His 
son-in-law, Thomas C. Hurst, is president of 
the Arvada Lumber Co. and is well known in 
the lumber industry in that part of the coun- 
try. Mr. Stewart went to Colorado from his 
birthplace at Peoria, Illl., in the late 70’s and 
entered the lumber business at Gunnison. He 
was engaged in the coal and lumber business 
in Cripple Creek at the time of the mining 
boom there. Later he engaged in business in 
Grand Junction. His brother, also a pioneer 
lumberman, Indian fighter and personal friend 
of Col. William F. Cody, died in Denver, Oct. 
25, 1926, of injuries he incurred when struck 
by an automobile. George W. Stewart had no 
immediate relatives except his daughter, Mrs. 

urst. 


T. P. PRIDDIE, brother of W. A. Priddie, 
of Beaumont, Texas, died suddenly at his 
home in Sherman, Texas, on. Sept. 14, at the 
age of 64. Mr. Priddie suffered from heart 
trouble for some time past, but his death was 
unexpected. He was well and favorably known 
throughout Texas. A widow, one daughter 
and one son survive with his mother and two 
brothers. W. A. Priddie, one of the brothers, 
is head of the W. A. Priddie Lumber Co., of 
Beaumont, and prominent in the Texas in- 
dustry. He is widely known in lumber circles 
as Past Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo. 


SAMUEL G. BOYD, retired hardwood manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died Sept. 21 at his home in Clarksdale, Miss., 
at the ripe old age of 91. He was formerly 
a prominent member of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club and a member of the Cincin- 
nati Hoo-Hoo chapter. For many years he 
operated a hardwood mill at Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., and also had properties in Tennessee and 
Mississippi. After his retirement his daugh- 
ter, Miss Luella Boyd, looked after his hard- 
wood offices in Cincinnati for several years, 
but later retired and went to live with her 
father at Clarksdale, Miss. 


WILLIAM H. HOPKINS, president of the 

. H. Hopkins Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and formerly general manager of the 
New River Lumber Co., died Sept. 23 at his 
residence in Mt. Thomas, Ky., following an 
operation. Mr. Hopkins was 69 years of age 
and was widely known in the hardwood lum- 
ber trade. For a number of years he was the 
hardwood buyer for the Globe-Wernicke Co., 
manufacturer of office furniture, and later, 
when that company organized the New River 
Lumber Co. as a subsidiary to handle its lum- 
ber business in Tennessee, Mr. Hopkins was 
made its general manager and served in that 
capacity for more than 10 years. The com- 
pany became involved and its affairs were 
liquidated by the Globe-Wernicke Co. Mr. 
Hopkins then organized his own hardwood com- 
pany under the name of the W. H. Hopkins 
Lumber Co., of Cincinnati. 
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With This 





CAN SELL 
“CERTIFIED 
HOMES” 


Think of the sales pull it will 
give you to be able to shout out in 
your advertising, “WE SELL 
CERTIFIED HOMES.” 


With the policy illustrated here, 
you give your customers the same 
protection on materials and con- 
struction as an abstract or title in- 
surance policy gives them regard- 
ing ownership. In selling his house 
an owner has a decided advantage 
in that this policy gives him defi- 
nite, convincing proof to offer 
buyers regarding materials and 
construction. 


You can get more money for a 
certified house bill. You can get 
more business on CERTIFIED 
HOMES—covers new homes, re- 
modeling or repairing. Wonderful 
business building idea that'll pay 
big dividends to every dealer who 
is far-sighted enough to feature this 
plan that is being universally 
adopted. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample ‘“‘Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Specialists in Financing 
Lumber Companies 


And in the Sale of 


TIMBER LANDS 


and 





Manufacturing Properties 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 




















Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card 
users—superiority of engraving and the 
convenience of the book forn 
style explains why. 







Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one 
and observe 
their sharp 
edges and gen- 
eral excel- 
lence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


OTEEL COMPANY 


A 
PiTTSBURON PA 
: FISHER OUILOINe 
cnicasoe 








Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the peo 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask Department $3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-C 
giving rates. 
Use Clancy's Red Book Service for accurate 


credit ratings. 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St., NEW YORK CITY 














DID YOU EVER WORK IN A LUMBER CAMP? 


Then you will like the rollicking rimes about the 
lumberjack and the stirring verses about the woods 
and the waters in the books of Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet.” Surely. if you are a lum- 

nm, you ought not to be without these books: 
“Tote-road and Trail” ($1.50), and “In Forest 
Land” ($1.26). Let us send you either or both. 
7 Lumberman, 431 8. Dearborn 8&t., Chi- 
cago, 


ee 





beam 2 Andrews, of Escanaba, Mich., has 
been spending several days in this market, look- 
ing after his business interests here. 


J. S. Slagle, manager of the credit department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., transacted business in Chicago on Monday 
of this week. 


Robert W. Leslie, of the Forest County Lum- 
ber Co., Elcho, Wis., was in Chicago last week 
calling on some of the local distributers of 
northern hardwoods. 


Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Chicago ‘on a business visit on 
Friday of last week. 


Stacy C. Bennett, of the Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Co., this week attended the annual 
convention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association at Memphis, Tenn. 


Dwight Davis, of the Karlen-Davis Lumber 
Co., returned this week from an extended trip 
to eastern consuming centers, and reported busi- 
ness fair for this season of the year. 


Robert G. Macfarlane, of the Macfarlane 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chi- 
cago this week calling on some of his friends 
in the local northern hardwood trade. 


George N. Harder, general manager of the 
I. Stephenson Co. (Trustees), Wells, Mich., 
and J. O. MacKie, of the same company, were 
in the city on a business visit this week. 


J. C. Smith, sales manager of the Twin 
Harbors Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., spent 
several days in Chicago this week conferring 
with the company’s eastern representatives. 


W. J. Cook, eastern representative for the 
Henry D. Davis Lumber Co. made a business 
trip to Pittsburgh, Pa., last week, calling on 
railroad and car material consumers in that 
city. 

J. H. Curtin, of the Foster Creek Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Stephenson, Miss., was in 
Chicago for a few days this week on business, 
going from here to the company’s home office 
at Madison, Wis. 


John Shook, of Shook Bros., is confined to 
his home as a result of complications following 
a tonsilitis operation about a week ago. Mr. 
Shook, it is understood, expects to leave the 
city as soon as he is able for a month’s rest. 


H. C. Collins, of the C. C. Collins Lumber 
Co., northern hardwood manufacturer of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., passed through Chicago this week 
on his way South to attend the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association annual at Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Charles C. Hubbard, of the Griffith-Hubbard 
Lumber Co., accompanied by Mrs. Hubbard, 
this week motored to Memphis, Tenn., planning 
to attend the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, held there 
Thursday and Friday of this week. 


R. J. Mueller, sales manager of the Thunder 
Lake Lumber Co., northern hardwood manu- 
facturer of Rhinelander, Wis., spent a day 
in Chicago this week en route to Meniphis, 
Tenn., to attend the annual convention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


L. B. Harris, of the Harris-Seale Lumber 
Co., Beaumont, Tex., transacted business in 
Chicago this week. His company is a promi- 
nent manufacturer of hardwoods, and Mr. 
Harris seemed well satisfied with conditions, 
saying that there is “something doing all the 
time.” 

H. W. Krueger, of the Shawano Lumber 
Co., Shawano, Wis., motored through Chicago 
early this week, on his way to Memphis, Tenn., 
where he was going to attend the annual con- 


vention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Krueger. 


J. H. Lane, manager of the tie and timber 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan. 


sas City, Mo., spent a day in Chicago late lagt ' 


week, looking over trade conditions in this ter. 
ritory and conferring with C. W. Lawrance, 


manager of the Chicago sales office of the 
Long-Bell concern. 


Barry McAlester, president of the Boone 
County Lumber Co., Columbia, Mo., and Mrs, 
McAlester, have returned within the last few 
days from a European trip of about three 
months’ duration, during which they covered 
a great deal of territory in England and on 
the Continent. 


J. C. Simpson, of the J. C. Simpson Lumber 
Co., Galesburg, IIll., while in Chicago on a 
business visit this week reported that the 
farmers in that section of the State are doing 
well, with crops being in excellent condition, 
Retailers are doing a fairly good business and 
the outlook is promising. 


W. J. Whyte, vice president of the Gregert- 
sen Bros. Co., cypress specialist, left last Sat- 
urday for a visit to the company’s yards and 
planing mill at Cairo, Ill., from which point he 
journeyed to Memphis, Tenn., to participate in 
the golf tournament to be held this week in 
connection with the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association annual, and also to attend the 
business sessions of the organization. 


A 17¥%-lb. northern pike, measuring 40 
inches in length, was hooked and landed by 
W. F. Shaw, manager of the central division, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
while fishing recently in Big Pelican Lake, 
near Brainerd, Minn. Accompanying Mr. 
Shaw on his fishing expedition were his son 
Allyn, and Ed Fisher, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Shaw will mount his prize on birch bark. 


» Several nice bass were also caught. 


- Among the prominent local lumbermen who 


attended the annual convention of the National ; 


Hardwood Lumber Association at Memphis, 
Tenn., this week were the following: Kurt 
Stoehr, sales manager of the Oconto Co.; 
George Cortis, Von Platen-Fox Co.; A. H. 
Ruth, George W. Jones Lumber Co.; G. A. 


Vangsness, Vangsness Lumber Co.; W. W. ° 


Brown, Northern Hardwoods Sales Co.; C. S. 
B. Smith, W. O. King Lumber Co. 


Paul F, Allen, of the Dealers’ Lumber Co., 
Canton, Miss., stopped off briefly in Chicago 
this week on his way home from Rochester, 
Minn., where he had been visiting Mrs. Allen, 
who is confined to a hospital in that city. He 
reported that the order books of his company 
are well filled with business, which is being 
readily offered at this time. Stocks, however, 
are short, particularly of dimension items, 
which seem to be rather scarce everywhere. 
He looked for a good fall business. 


C. R. Rudinger, of 551 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City, was in Chicago the latter part of last 


week, en route to Rapid City, S. D., where he 
expected to spend several days inspecting the 
plant of the Warren-Lamb Lumber Co., which 
concern he represents in the metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York. After spending a few days 
at Rapid City acquainting himself with the con- 
dition of stocks and manufacturing methods, 
Mr. Rudinger expects to go on to the West 
Coast and visit a number of the important lum- 
ber cities before returning to his headquarters 
in New York. 


Tom R. Early, of the T. R. Early Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., stopped off in Chicago 
for a day or two this week, while on his way 
east on a business trip which will take him as 
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a 
far as the New England States. Mr. Early 
had just returned from a visit to the southern 
mills, which he found to be busy on heavy order 
files. He stated that the mills in Louisiana and 
Texas are full up with orders from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana, in which 
States the lumber business seems to be rushing. 
One large concern, checking over its order files, 
found that 70 percent of its entire current 
business was from these four States. 


W. D. Humiston, assistant general manage: 
of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, 
was in Chicago this week conferring with local 
representatives of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
and investigating conditions in the Chicago 
market generally. Mr. Humiston is spending 
some time traveling over the country, making 
a thorough investigation of general business 
conditions and of the changes that are taking 
place in the methods employed by the wood 
using industries, and generally securing? infor- 
mation that will be helpful to his associates in 
developing manufacturing and sales policies. 








A morning’s catch by R. B. Weller (center), 

of Weller Bros., Omaha, Neb., who has recently 

returned from a week’s fishing in Lake Karonis, 
F Minn, 





The manufacture and sale of by-products of 
wood in various forms also are being investi- 
gated by Mr. Humiston. 


O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager of the Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, was in Chicago this week en 
route back to headquarters after a visit to 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Cloud went to the 
capital city for the purpose of securing infor- 
mation about the probable need for lumber in 
reconstruction work in Porto Rico and other 
sections following the recent disastrous hurri- 
cane, and to offer all of the facilities of the 
mills represented in his organization in taking 
care of these requirements. Mr. Cloud reports 
a number of large orders for longleaf yellow 
pine recently placed that indicate the growing 
interest in the use of this material among the 
railroads and other industrials, and altogether 
he feels quite optimistic as to the outlook for 
the industry. 


Value of a Lumber Credit Agency 


Lumbermen have learned through the loss of 
large sums in business failures in the retail 
lumber, furniture and other woodworking 
trades during the last two and a half years, 
the necessity of having not only a credit rat- 
ing book, but also prompt notice when the 
change in a credit rating starts, according to 
W. C. Clancy, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, Chicago, a credit agency 
for lumbermen, cement manufacturers, wood- 





working machinery manufacturers, and others 
who sell the same trade. 

The lumber credit agency accomplishes this 
by means of change sheets issued twice a week 
and makes it possible for shippers to avoid 
losses even when the loss is so imminent that 
it is necessary to stop shipments in transit to 
a concern that has suddenly become insolvent. 

These classes of sellers have also learned by 
experience (always costly) that even though 
they sell a considerable portion of their product 
to concerns in lines not covered by the lumber 
credit agency, and therefore must have a gen- 
eral agency service, that it pays to have the 
lumber agency service as well. No one credit 
agency is always right, and one serious loss 
costs more than two credit services cost for 
several years. Furthermore, the lumber credit 
agency’s service includes the semi-weekly 
change sheets making it unnecessary to get a 
special report when a rating change has ap- 
peared recently in a sheet, whereas with the 
general agencies a special report must be ob- 
tained in all cases as the information in even 
a book just published is a month or more old. 

Another feature of the lumber agency serv- 
ice is the early announcement of new concerns 
as they start up, which also is accomplished by 
the change sheets. This makes it possible to 
solicit orders early for initial stocks and those 
who have a mailing list may revise it, not only 
when a new book comes out, but can keep it 
largely up to date between issues of the book. 

A general revision of mailing lists will no 
doubt be made now by subscribers to this serv- 

ice as the new fall issue of the Red Book, con- 

taining hundreds of new names and thousands 
of changes, has just been distributed. The 

Lumbermen’s Credit Association has been fur- 

nishing credit information and collection service 

for over 52 years and serves a large part of 
the wholesale and manufacturing lumbermen of 
this country and Canada, and also has a few 
. subscribers in the British Isles and Europe. 

The home offices are located at 608 South Dear- 

born Street, Chicago, and eastern headquarters 

at 35 South William. Street, New York City. 


Lumberman Honored by Church 


Satt Lake City, Utan, Sept. 24.—M. O. 
Ashton, president and general manager of the 
Sugar House Lumber & Hardware Co. and 
president of the Utah Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and one of Utah’s most popular lum- 
bermen for many years "past, has been honored 
by being made a member of the stake presi- 
dency of the Granite Stake of Zion, an im- 
portant ecclesiastical division of the Mormon 
or Latter-Day Saints Church in Salt Lake 
County corresponding to a diocese in some 
churches. Mr. Ashton, who will have the title 
of “president” along with two others, had 
long been active in church work hereabouts. 
That he is not long-faced and solemn because 
of his ecclesiastical duties may be gathered 
from the fact that he is known as Utah’s 
lumbermen’s poet. 


Taking Part in European Air Cruise 

New York, Sept. 25.—Bradley B. Barr, who 
is associated with his father, Samuel E. Barr, 
in the lumber business at 50 Church Street, is 
now taking part in the first air cruise ever 
conducted. The cruise is under the auspices of 
the North German Lloyd Steamship Co. -r 

Mr, Barr and his companions left New York 
Sept. 7 on the steamer Columbus, bound for 
Bremen. From there, the program called for 
air trips to Berlin and other cities. Mr. Barr 
had planned before leaving to make a solo 
flight from Stuttgart,,Germany, to Dunkirk, 
France, where his brother, Lieut. Chapin C. 
Barr, was killed during the World War. The 
traveler hoped to be in Dunkirk on Sept. 28, 
marking the tenth anniversary of the date his 
brother, an American airman, was shot down 
in an engagement with Austrian planes. 

After visiting his brother’s grave, Mr. Barr 
planned to rejoin the party at Stuttgart, and 
the cruise will end in New York on Oct. 29. 
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Spruce 


Everything in Ladder line. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Latest Reduced Prices. 


We Pay the Freight. 
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W.W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 
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This Week’s Lumber Prices 7 





Following are f. o. 


Plooring | _ Finish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.— B&better Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20’. .$63.32 | no cc ececes se 
No 2 ae +> Oe | 5 /4x4, 6&8". . 52.75 
sol tae *” | -5/4x5, 10&12” 62.78 
= ae | 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 38.30 <a" 60.75 
No. 1, 10-20’. ee) caw: = 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 27.81 | gh Rs nar 
1x4” B.G.— ere . — 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 61.33 | B&better Surfaced: . 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 39.11 | U2 ew 41.78 

” ~ 1x6” eoeeoes 44 o 
x4” F.G.— sees . 

20’ pnts 44.93 

B&Btr, 10-20'.. 39.81 | + wee a 

No. 1, 10-20’.... 34.35 a Po oo+ BAGS 
No. 2, 10-20’... 23.62 |  greaee i 

| 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 59.83 

Ceiling | 6/4x5, 10&12” 77.25 

+ me *o a8” no ap 66.13 
mi. hh | (6 ee, 

i Serotec 21.87 | 10&12” .... 75.75 

| C Surfaced: 

Drop Siding SS aS 39.75 
1x6”, 10-20’— ee eee 41.75 
aeeeee . oa ere 37.50 
No Sicha 35.95 | 1x5 and 10”.. 45.00 
Ne ca cola 25.11 Se, sands 53.42 


b. mill sale prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., 


SOUTHERN PINE 





Casing and Base Longleaf Timbers 
B&better: No. 1 Sq. £&s 
2... 2 56.74 S4S, 20° and 
a “nibs a ala y 5.07 under: 
5 and 10”.. 61.75 —(— eer ae 
cing, a s'wilwikeee 30.8 
vom 10-20 SEs, Be aed seh 44.58 
No. 1— Dimension S1S1E 
Re “acsaevude 35.04 Short- Long- 
= ae 36.68 leaf leaf 
No. 2— No. 
Se. «eh ied oo 20.26 2x4”, “10° 29.18 31.50 
mee? S aeoaws 21.78 12’ 27.50 29.26 
No. 3— 1 .. 30.40 31.48 
Pe 16.06 18&20" 32.15 32.86 
ell SE Se 16.11 = 6”, 10’ 25.61 26.68 
2 23.96 27.70 
Boards, S18 or S28 18’ , 27.38 28.03 
a Ze (all 10- wel 18&20’. 29.45 30.64 
eivtewes 4.29 2x 8”, 10’ 28.67 28.50 
110° nttne wee 39.68 73° ... ROB 3.87 
DES. sea eené 48.32 10° 1.0 Bie Beis 
No. 2 (all 10 to teh 18&20’. 30.42 32.34 
kt oem om 2x10”, 12’ 29.44 32.72 
Ae He 6’ ... 30.66 35.80 
I os. vie siteta ce 27.16 18&20’. 31.79 wae 
No.3 (all 6-20’): 2x12”, 10’°.33.07 37.75 
-peeaee tes. 17.66 a > 34.30 37.52 
ME? dese 18.20 a 35.25 45.61 
gl 18.33 18&20’. 36.43 45.32 


for the week ended Sept. 21: 


Shortleaf Dimension, | Shiplap 
S1S1E ‘ 

“Ne. Sx No. 2 (all 10-20’): 
2x 4”, 10’ ..... 25.64 AXE" oo eceeee 33.77 
| eee 25.49 _ n , (10-207): 

OP ers ot "a eee 23.74 
re 18420" 28.86 1x10" rey 24.08 
ee 22.22 | No. 3 (all 6-20" 
12° yes 31.58 1x8 arenes ‘ 17.63 
oF 18820: 23.78 a Ga Be ee 17.98 
oe we :.... 22.52 
* eciges 22°37 Plaster Lath 
RE 23.31 
: owes | Mo. 1, %* a... Bee 
«18 20 eee 9 , » ’ in 
2x10", 12 39°66 | No. 2, %", 4"... 3.85 
16’ . 23.54 
8&20° 24.10 Car Material 
on88", SF os 23.00 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
ae Gms ee 22.17 B&Btr., 9 and 
16’ | wees 22.90 Rees 42.00 
18&20 25.88 10 and 20’... 36.00 
No. 3— a PSOE ee 38.25 
2x4° Devan d 16.37 | No. 1— 
SE a 14.53 os 1... 
Ae 18.25 10 & 20’..... —- 
Byrkit Lath 16’ & 20°.... 44m 
6 wee @....<ds 12.65 12 & 14..... 34.00 
DB Se we ance 15.57 No. 2 radnom.. 19.72 








ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
— 6-16’.$51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
No. 

btr.*, 6-16’. 49.00 54.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1., 6-16’. 50.00 54.00 53.00 
No. 2., 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3., 8-20’. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4., 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— 4"&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 13” 
D&btr., 6-16’....$67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
Se, SS ae 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 


For 5/&6'4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6; 6-inch, $9: 10-inch, add $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, , 

$Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18-and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10-foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch. .$28.00 B, 4-inch...... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 
Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
$6.45. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., pt. 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill are: 
Mixed with 
Straight lumber or 


cars shingles 
Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 





Extra stars, 6/2...... + se@s. 70 $2.65@ 2.70 
Extra clears, 5/2...... 3. 05 3.15 3.15 3.25 
xXXXXX > Teme vep ae 4.00 3.95 4.00 
Dt sstaaneehs eo aa 3.95 4.00 4.00 
GEO” bc iccececs 4.90 5.00 
SE 6 vb bec heusetla 11.75 12.00 11.75 12.00 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2.... 3.60 3.75 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra stars, 6/2...... 2.75 2.80 
BENE GIORED ccccceecs 3.25 3.35 
EE <> o> seawesve © 4.00 
nT oea'cn<¢ 6a & a0 oo 4.50 
POPLECLIONS ..cccccces 5.00 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2.... 1.05 1.15 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2.... 1.40 1.5 1.50 
Common clears ....... 2.40 52.2 2.20 2.25 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
Sacre rreyeyr 3.75 
DIE: coveseoethes , 4.00 
po a er £.° 4.80 
Pertectiong ....ccccce 5.00 
Royals (No. 1’s)\.....11.75 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 25.—Following are typ- 
ical average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 15, as reported by 
the North Carolina Pine Association: 


Bough: 
Edge, 4/4— 
A ee ee $46.46 
er a ar wb Ge ade uth Shae wd 32.50 
Manet hates wick acr ad ddoaencaks ene 24.59 
NE SNA IEA lin Ge cde aia d hi Gols Altace del erate meee 20.58 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
ee wens we $44.6 ‘ ae : 
ag ee 43.77 ay RE Ta ins 
> Fee 44.88 $35.53 $28.00 $23.45 
ee ecoeowd's 48.88 oma yay eee 
a 49.03 35.30 28.00 23.57 
ery 52.93 38.58 28.45 25.28 
Pe” G2etened 63.80 43.33 30.45 24.78 
Edge, B&better— 
it ahedtenhul tae ad baeedw deed rene stents $49.62 
| SRS FS a eae eae eee 67.45 
NE tA ai in ad aoe hl 7 ON ale Janis, reall Als in Wille 72.00 
GRR AS SS apa a ee ge ee eres 51.87 
fh SO eer renee $32.10 
i i Ci. is Sanne es ewes o-t0secs ae 16.70 
atlas aide tala die Bad b '@ dig) e ake be aero le 5.25 
Dressed: 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
EP Te $42.42 $40.20 
a ack ow eee ves 38.62 36.63 
PP CRE”. ca cdendedhiucewseeee $40.50 
Bark strip partition, B&better........ 34.41 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn.... 17.25 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
DE oh bn cwdeds wid e's aes ¥acenes $28.96 $21.34 
EO? aids arain bar x wae axe eS 28.90 22.35 
RS icici Oy cade acai SE inlie dh as edi aa 29.60 22.41 
x +o baie a area se eke Ue 32.83 22.50 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock syeemn, s1s— 
, 12’ 





14’ 16’ 
ae $28.00 $29.00 $29.00 $30.00 
SS argo eee: 30.50. 31.50 31.50 33.00 
BP is dachen 32.50." 33.50 33.50 35.00 
| Speaees 34.00" 35.00 35.00 36.50 
TES cou cvire’ 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.50 


For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or "flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23. 


No. 1 Hemlock, — 


10’ 14’ 16’ 
Se A ohbaeas $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $32.00 
FF ESS 29.00 30.00 30.00 32.00 
et RY 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 
BELO’ cwehenee 31.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
SERS” siscvesiee 1.00 34.00 35.00 


3 34.00 
For 9 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 25.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Sept. 21, 22 and 24, 
direct and wholesale, reported by West Coast 
mills to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as 
follows: 
Vertical Grain Plooring 


B B&btr ae 
PED s6.uus so a deeb $39.00 $39.00 $29.00 
I hil oa dh < dia aie res 38.25 ieee 
sna wnae care 42.00 
Plat Grain Flooring 
SR eam mahalo 24.75 21.50 
Be Seinw oR ce he gee 34.25 29.25 
Mixed Grain nmgaes 
WT Kis eseocnens aka re $15.50 
Ceiling 
i tA a we Bawle meee 24.75 19.75 
BE” sebanssseides aia 24.75 20.50 
Drop ‘Siding, 1x6” 
ee 33.75 27.75 >on 
Be. 0a Wks Ssh ores 32.75 28.25 aa 
ee ees ee 17.50 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Driea and ‘Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
Perce eon vee $40.50 $43.75 $55.75 
Common Boards, and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ee Be ee $16.75 $18.00 $17.75 $20.75 
kW a6 Grnek onan 12.25 13.00 13.50 15.25 
Ne.” SC a al es eco acetal 6.00 9.00 9.00 sede 
Dimension 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
¢*. $17.75 $17.75 $19.50 $20.00 $19.50 . 
6”. 16.75 16.75 18.25 18.75 18.75 $22. 25 $23. 50 
8”. 17.25 17.50 18.60 18.75 18.75 22.25 2 
10”. 17.75 18.00 18.75 19.25 19.25 23.00 25.75 
12”, 18.75 18.50 19.75 19.75 20.00 22.50 23.75 


22&24’ 26-32’ 


ona”, ‘9, 917.35; 10°,. $17.78; 3u6*; 10’. $15.78 
gg gg 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2....$11.75 $12.25 $11.25 +3. ” -— ” 
No. eh 6.00 9.00 9.00 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced ......... $20.25 
ee SS ag ee rere 17.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ........- 19.50 
Fir Lath 
Bee, Re, “Gon we Sat se cetcecewesede $3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

Se FUR eh cess eeserrteccTee rhe ceateveers $36.50 
De . thao ncn Gndbed bass tdaba beecmbaaeees 39.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Sept. 25.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
RN atta tw: did th a: hacia eyeiel wala $1.30 $1.55 
EE: tah anes & oa ama Cw Habe 1.20 1.45 
ME? ".c' vin den Wek wea Oe bie noes 1.00 1.25 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
portland, Ore., Sept. 25.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 
“a stock— 


- ae ee  sicactens 29.00 
1x4—10” .. 55.00 5/4 aod beac eee 
iding— j- =  -  6f4 wesseeeee z 
woo. +... eld. + ME Gaeoecccs 33°00 
%x6”",Flat gr. 27.00 Lath .....+.... 


3.50 
Vert. gr. 30.00 Green box. .$17@18.50 





~ WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 25.—Log market quota- 
tions: 


Fir, yellow: No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $16; No. 
12. 
or red: Dagrates, $15@16. 
Cedar: 16 
Hemlock: Ungraded, $9. weg 
Spruce: No. 1, $2 4@25; No, 
3, $12@13. 
Everett, Wash., Sept. 22.—Log + ee 
Fir: No. 1, $24: No. 2, $18; No. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only $21; lum- 


ber logs, 
No. 3, $11@13. 


5%18@19; No. 


35. 
Hemlock: No. 2, $12@14; D 
Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 22.-Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $25, $19 and $10; lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $20. For camp-run booms 
of cedar, where the No. 1 is 10 percent, $27 
is asked. 


WESTERKN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 22.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in m «ed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot f. o. b. will: 


Bevel Siding, 14-inch 
ear 7 





Cl ? Ny — 
PE ccaekiwaeaie $26.00 $23.00 $18.00 
DE ecounneee coe Oe 25.00 22.00 
SEO .evivcrcunnee 34.00 30.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Sidin: 
% -ineh %-inch 
EN “o-aaraunaninaie munliew eseanarecaal $46.00 $39.00 
PD: cavgeneaaw ah enen eae ee 55.00 43.00 
DE Kin emabaeea ethene es 65.00 ee 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 o0r4S ough 
MEE éiccunenvavunveuegent $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
i crtumiewh® a Rae Ra 80.00 76.00 
Bee OD WP sccccewe evewveene 90.00 86.00 
Se | of PRCT re 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
BES GS GEG, BD OD BG cececadctccvsece $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Ma@e from i598” ORG UWEESE.. cc cccccscvces 50% 
ee. SO ME. GE, ons cteeeksce senna 40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 


CE. “cc csakhharamesansedassawcaweecns 5% 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
EES ERI pis ene We wale aeee Ken. ae 
ENT wan ciemuthteh anche dbieaceee heal einen wae 
ME” sevécekewsanbebeenecusken heres “a 0 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Sept. 25.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
COMMON RouGH BOARDS AND FENCING— 


10&12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

ae ee $42.00 $42.00 $48.00 
Se eC Eee 45.00 45.00 47.00 

IE BP ccccvece 49.00 48.00 47.00 
BRED cvceccecs 57.00 54.00 52.00 

2 ee 74.00 72.00 70.00 

2. & eee 34.00 34.00 40.00 
FF aS 36.00 36.00 39.00 

SE BD ovesvenee 40.00 39.00 38.00 
IEIO wc ccvcces 42.00 40.00 38.00 
IEEE ccc cccees 48.00 46.00 45.00 

ek De ee. cscicewew 27.50 27.50 28.50 
TX OP ccccslces 30.50 30.50 31.50 

IE Bt ccceseas 32.00 32.00 32.00 
110" . o vesccce 33.00 32.00 32.00 

pi st eee 34.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1; 
for S1S or S2S add $1. For resawing add $1. 
84S, D&M, drop siding etc. add $1.50. 

No. 4, 4-inch and wider, 6- to 20- foot, $27; 
So. 5, $20. 

1 Prece om — 


14’ 16’ 18&20’ 


ar $34.50 $32.50 $31.50 $32.50 $34.50 
2x 6” ... 32.50 32.50 31.50 31.50 33.50 
2x 8” 84.50 34.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x10” ... 36.50 oie 37.50 36.50 36.50 
2x12” 37.50 50 50 37.50 38.50 


38. 
No. 2 “piece tuft 53 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


SIDING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- To 20-FooT— 
Norway 
D EB C&bt. 
- shakes Fer 56 $36 50 $27.00 $17.00 $32.00 
 iscvae ee 41.00 31.00 20.00 34.00 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 22.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o. b. mills, those on com- 
mons covering 11-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Sept. 12: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 
N.1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
Oe ik saws $71.10 $66.35 $53.10 $44.35 
| eer 71.80 64.25 52.20 54.90 
eee 68.25 56.80 46.30 50.85 
as awdewd 80.60 69.65 58.15 70.00 
California Sugar Pine 
|, Se ee $95.45 $91.90 $70.25 $53.40 
-” 7 aa 88.10 83.65 57.15 63.05 
Re 87.50 71.05 55.25 63.85 
are 98.40 84.15 67.25 82.40 
White Pine Shop Cedar 
No. 1. " ‘id RE ry br Pencil stock.... 25.00 
ia) xa.w. 
Panel % xa.w. 68.95 No. 1, 1x4&6”.$43.90 
Sugar Pine Shop a: avchnes 28.75 
SS cnteven ons 41.50 es © ascsdae 21.00 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w. 47.25 Fe 21,15 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w. 32.50 r;  , eres 33.25 
White Fir Siding, B&btr, 
C&btr. all sizes.$40.30 Uae eeeee 5.00 
mo. 1 COM...<> 19.50 Lath— 
No. 1 dimen, 14% Me Soe a kee $ 4.80 
WELW hccasecs 19.85 | i Seer 3.55 
A ig 1.15 
4/4xa.w. ...... $50.90 No. 1 dim. 13% 
5/4xa.W. ...... 51.25 KAW. seeeees 21.80 
eS ee 47.10 Douglas Fir 
8 ee 56.15 C&better ..... 53.45 
10/4&thickxa.w. 85.15 Dimension ..... 17.30 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 22.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices, f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Sept. 19. Reports of prices shown as S2S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 

Pondosa Pine 
Feet Average 
Sold Price 
6,500 1x8” No. 1 common 82S AL.. 
1x8” No. 2 common 82S AL... 24.31 


708,500 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL... 20.06 
1,111,000 4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL 14.99 
150,500 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 42.25 
9,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S RL.. 52.63 
67,000 1x6” C select S2S RL........ 58.35 
17,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 63.32 
54,000 6° C Devel siding... ..crccsecs 34.17 

809,000 5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S— 
Be ideo b-werew rowan ee er wees 37.04 
‘ Te ae Dae Be ae 26.98 
niin bac tee aue naeem es wen sn 20.96 

Idaho White Pine 
5,000 1x8” No. 1 common S2S RL.. 41.00 
108,000 1x8” No. 2 common S2S RL.. 30.50 
79,000 1x8” No. 3 common S2S AL... 23.47 
168,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 20.05 
32,000 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 47.03 
5,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S RL.. 69.00 
6,500 1x6” C select S2S RL........-.- 71.38 
7,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S28 RL.. 89.60 
5,000 6” C bevel siding............. 43.00 
Larch and Fir 

38,500 2x4” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 20.51 
3.000 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension..... 20.50 
22.500 1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL... 18.79 
9,000 4” C&btr vert er fig RL....... 43.03 
17.500 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.... 33.18 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Sept. 15: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better........ $62.00 $60.00 
Flat a a See 41.50 39.75 
a a Pr rasa 33.25 
No Ora a ae ‘ia 24.50 

Partition and siaing 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $38.25 
Drop siding, B&better 1x6”............ 37.75 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better..........0e0- $61.50 
5/4&5&10” B&better........... - 69.50 
Came GG BAGS TMOG vs cctciccccceovties 69.00 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and waeee, -41% 
1%” and over....29% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Board and shiplap, 1x8", MG: Boeere eee $36.00 
BREE; GeO. Be ics cease 25.75 
CS, Be as 86s doe vines ebesees 23.50 
DE is niveduders evade ees 18.25 
Dimension 

ea 2 Ae | A re $25.50 
fet: oe 8. eee 26.75 
. 2x12” 3 3 BS Pee +4 32.25 
No. 2, 2x 4”, See GD EP 64s 0shccwceeas 22.50 
BEG Ae OS EF 64. son sdadwadeanees 23.75 

Lath 
We SS i as be be cts sv cde eotudeewons $4.05 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during 
the week ended Sept. 15, as reported by the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 

Be St 18x14" 3x2” %x1%” 


1st qtd. wht....$100.03 mreex $68.80 ile at 
Ist qtd. red.. 79.94 ncn ae 
2nd qtd. w&r.. 69.06 eet 52.00 beaie 
Ist. pln. wht.... 72.51 $62.21 60.16 42.67 
Ist pln, red.... 69.45 61.01 °50.78 47.99 
2nd pin. wht.... 63.68 55.34 38.44 37.19 
2nd pln. red.... 63.66 54.37 38.06 37.59 
. S| re 49.91 ee | 29.62 31.75 
ee 18.21 17.0 


4x2” axle” fox" fexi ih’ 
1st qtd. wht.... a 98 


lst qtd red.... - ea 86.50 : 
2nd qtd. w&r... $70.50 81.50 satcee 
ist pln. wht.... 67.61 67.79 $70.31 $53. 50 
Ist pln. red.... 65.28 69.07 53.33 

2nd pin. wht.... 55.56 57.36 55.43 43. 50 
2nd pln. red.. 57.20 61.30 eaten 43.50 
S06 WEE 0 0% see 40.42 nae awa 29.50 


WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, vars tery: 5/ and 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $125; i0/ an 12/4, $135 @140. Com- 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ = 6/4, $75; 8/4, $85. 

Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, 
pee ss. Common, 4/4, $55@57; 5/ and 6/4, 
$65 @ 68. anes wormy, 4/4, $88@40. No. 2, 
4/4, $28@80. 

Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 1% 
$130. Clear saps, 4-inch and up; 4/4, $85, 5/ 
and 6/4, $95@100; 8/4, $100@110. Common, 
4/4, $62@65; 5/ and 6/4, $70&75; 8/4, of See 

No. 2—A soem. 4/4, $45; 5/ and 6/4, $49; 
8/4, $51@54 No. 2—B common, 4/4, $30: 
5/ and 6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. - 

Red Oak: FAS, 4/4, $105@110; 5/ and 6/4, 
$115 @120; f/si $120@125. Common and select, 
et > .oes 5/ and ot $65 @67.50; 8/4, $70 
@75 Oo. common, $45 @47. 50; 5/ and 
6/4, “g47Q 50: 8/4, sE0@5S. 

White Oak: FAS, 4/4, et ed 5/ and 6/4, 
$125 @130; 8/4, $136@140. Common and select, 
4/4, $70@76; 5/ and 6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. 
No. 2 common, 4/4, $50 @53; 5/ and 6/4, $55@ 
58; 8/4, $60 @63. 








BLACK WALNUT 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 24.—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut, 
f. o. b. Kansas City: 


FAS, 6- *. wide: 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
$250; 8/4, $26 
Select: 4/4, "5160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
80 
4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 


$180. 
No. 1: 
$135. 
No. 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 


8/4, $55. 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. o. b. 
cars flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
Sept. 22: 

2 MFMA MFMA MFMA 

First Second Third 

Maple— 


NTT ck eee sebsveces $76.52 $63.06 $42.58 
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Following are 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


prices of northern hardwood, f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis. : 








AsH— Sorr Etu— Harp MaPLe— 

° AS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Sel. No. 1&Sel. 

4/4 ...$ 80.00 $ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 38.00 $ 21.00 4/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 22.00 FAS 6”&wdr. 6"&wdr. No.2 No.3 
5/4 ... 95.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 44.06 $ 31.00 $ 17.09 
6/4 ... 110.00 95.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 5/4 80.00 65.00 60.00 84.00 19.09 

8/4 ... 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 8/4 85.00 75.00 63.00 35.00 23.00 6/4 88.00 68.00 55.00 34.00 

10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 / . . . 19.00 

Bass woop— ’ . ’ ‘ sees 8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 63.00 34.00 21.09 

12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 

5/4 77.00 67.00 50.00 34.00 25.00 Rocx ELy~— 12/4 - 118.00 98.00 83.00 50.00 30.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 63.00 35.00 265.00 ar 70.00 gee nee 1080 14/4 ... 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 36.09 
8/4 $4.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 Yr 75.00 ase 28:00 20:00 '6/4 --- 170.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35.09 

10/4 :.. 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 ... 2% a3.38 eee tees Sees 

12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 8/4 80°00 80.00 85.00 °25,00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $15; 10-inch and 

. Key, stock, 4/4, $75; 6/4, $80 or on wote 10/4 95.00 75.00 50. 00 506 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 

o. 1, 12/4 105. 5.0 . Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 

— 6. No. 1 face clr. & btr., $66; 1x5- *Bridge plank. 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 

Br 7 < of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
— Sort MaPLe— and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
4/4 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 
5/4 91.00 71.00 5200 34.00 20.00 © $/§ 9 ey ey i ey 
gi 15 10100 - BLO0 7000 tno akoy «6/4 «+ 80.00 70.00 58.00 80.00 20.00 FAS Sel. No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 

10/4 -.. 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 wate 8/4... 88.00 78.00 63.00 34.00 21.00 6/.. No. 2 com. & better. ... $33.00 $16.00 

12/4 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 -.:: pe o a/o .--5 ee ee Ce 00 25.00 19.00 
3/4 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 :... —— 54 . 60.0 0.00 30.00 22.00 
5/8 76.00 61.00 35.00 25.00 .... 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 6/4 ... 70.00 60:00 $0: 00 36.00 22.00 

5/4 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 8/4 80.00 eeee 60.00 40.00 25.00 
For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wdr., 6/4 |... 110.00 90.90 75.00 45.00 19.00 
add $15; for 56-inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add Sis ’ , 7 4 ’ 
$2. 8/4 - 116.00 95.08 80.00 50.00 21.00 iénp Drisp Wuite Maritze— 
Price of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $28. For sel. “8 FE. 

red, add $15. Harp Marte Rove Froorine Stock Lay tenseie 
Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; No.1 No.2 No. 3A CR Ney ee, $110.00 $ 85.06 

one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two face com. com. com. Pe eetddsdesesene eee 115. 90.00 

clear, $90; one and two face clear, $70; run of Oe incdsbcebevexnawwen $40.00 ey 00 $20.00 tn ceuttenaddweanse — 120.00 95.00 

pile, $68. Se cuasuavousnbie sess? 43.00 00 28.00 EE ss i vga’ -aeateiposhitanate 129.60 105.00 
Following are sales price ranges, f. 0. b. Chicago basis, as made by southern hardwood mills during the week ended Sept. 18: 

4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 

FigurepD GuM— ReD OAK— 
ee, WAG... .20098 §«_s ~ cvcccceccccas ea Stié whew ww ns RI I sc i ae Sense e iin tee ga ee 
a coer Cee |. ews cemcbeucnceee ecebeunenetia Pin. FAS... 66.50@ 75.00 87.75@ 92.00 87. alin 75 128.25 

a= oC No. 1& sel. 51.00@ 65.00 65.00@ 69.50 58.25 == cacececcecees 
Ota. FAS Gy Bienes SE SE SESE) CCveeccedeceens educdancentee 

No. 1 & sel. 96.00@107.00 98.25@107.25 107.00@107.25 90.00@108.50 Mixep Oak— * 
No. 2 com. 51.75@ 59.75 56.75@ 67.25 59. ‘50@ 67.25 82,500 67.28 Sd. wormy.. 35.50@ 47.25 54.75@ 61.25 52.25 58.25@ 68.25 
PoPLAR— 
Pin. FAS... 88.25@170.00 105.00@110.25 ............. 132.00 4 ‘ 
No. 1 & sel. 48.50@ 60.00 57.75 a: °C parece eenSb ein Pin. VAS... T2.00@ 89.75 99.75 113.25 tga mateeccees 
Nos 31:50% $350 $4.75 Saps . 78.25 76.75 81.25 83.75 
 “e ae .50@ 50 ——<  . ‘*reatereeered se taweenweiad Saps & sel. 58.00 14.75 oe ea A ee 
Sap GumM— No i i CE ne a Se atewae amb nsinewe ae 
Qtd. FAS... 62.25@ 72.50 62.75@ 72.50 62.75@ 70.00 63.75@ 72.00 No. ‘ A... 35.25@ 40.00 ............. ST.COG 41.60 «6 ccccccccccss 
No. 1 & sel. 44.75@ 48.25 46.50@ 52.25 48.00@ 55.50 50.75@ 62.00 No. 2-B... 26.75@ 28.75 32.25 --- °° Qesteceecglale 
Pin. Bx., Bds. —— 
ie MOE ec eet ui ieke seabed eeehhewenesse eee a °# ~stecceredeuce benttabbeabad adecmanvecnll 
9-12” | la SE SS CRS SE ee RE a ae Ee ee ere age ee No. aa a  ~6Wedhecabededs 4FsCRSSVRSTES Boar aviadtavan 
FAS .... 50.50@ 63.00 60.50@ 64.25 61.25@ 64.25 65.75@ 66.25 trcxory— 
No. 1 & sel. 39.75@ 43.75 42.75@ 56.75 42.50@ 49.25 25 gg 50.00 
No. 2 .... 24.75@ 35.75 25.50@ 28.00 26.00@ 28.50 30.00 i“ Lees . 
ne Ba WAS cscvss 55.25 7.75 63.75@ 71.75 68.50@ 76.50 
13-17" 68.00@ 59.00 No. 1 & sel. 39.50@ 40.25 ............. 48.50@ 56.75 53.50@ 61.50 
ras .: REE 80 SSOURPAOUEE Reaehoceceres estetutyadars A casees ee |} Shoe weawandieg 24.75@ 26.75 28.50@ 35.75 
No. 1 & sel EE iis gece dds ile ot biaeeind! wakesae nawee Cee 
2 25.5 Ti th. idoet sie UhGesntabicnad: seaineanwan ie . bds., 
eo 13-17"... 71.50@ 76.00 .......ceccee cecccccecees secceceeeens 
Qtd. FAS. ..125.00@136.25 137.50@139.50 136 149.50 ~~ ”  enie 
No. 1 & sel. 75.50@ 78.50 segtttetsetee seeteeereerae seeeeeeeeeaes AS ca «=é§| (Steerer stagts howpergucdsy ehtieeen teres 
No.3 50. 86500 rece ED TELE pe BB? & Wr 6150 nese cece cette cpa ceeee setae centeeeeeren: 
Pin, FAS... 82.25@ 92.50 101.25@113.75 108.50@111.75 125.00 ogg GP ORO EE ° + - lated edeeeabee ea oy, RCE RENE NS 
No. 1 & sel. §2.75@ 63.75 62.75 77.50@ 80.00 88.75 *- . Ss . . & #£# eee eeneeeeeeete +e Geese eeeeses seeeeessesese® 
te ee eee — \ceou kee ane ane 54.75 Bass woop— 
ea en sees Sees ~~ ol eskvaebe - kkbbonsetenenn WAS ..0++0- Ne os seed ece seth eehade will 
a re ee baavemabbeas 27.50 ee A, SE GEE cian cercdacs <sunebennece’ cppbunteoxesd 
AsH— MAGNOLIA— 
a 79.50 Sy peer 5.25 @102.75 |) ere 72.25 74.50@ 76.25 70.25 68.25@ 17.50 
No. 1 & sel. 49.25@ 61.00 69.75 56.00@ 68.25 63. 25@ 74.75 No. 1 & sel. 49.75 50.25 54.25 48.25@ 59.75 
Me, Bscsees NR a, ekg | eu kate ae ws eee enna M-Ctccceeeeee 86 My Seo ee ees a 33.25 25.25@ 37.50 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 25.—Average wholesale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Appalachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 
a Basswoop— BEECH— 

Ne re TP aneees - an 4/4 5 /4&6/4 8/4 4/4 5 /4&6/4 8/4 
OE secscvens $135@145 $145@155 $155 165 FAS ..ssseees $ 70@ 72 $ 70@ 75 $ 80@ 85 ae + 609 65 $ Se is 70 $ 109 & 
Selects ...... 105@110 110@115 20 No. 1 com.... 650 63 55 60 63 68 No. 1 — a 43 
No. 1 com 80 85 He 4 90 1S aun 2 com.... 28 31 33 38 38 438 No. 2 cons. eee 25@ 28 28@ 30 30 33 
No. cake 0 54@ 59 60 HESTNUT— = 
Sound werkay. 30 4 B20 57 55g 60 D enteaaied $ 85@ 90 $100@105 $110@115 Pane] & No. 1, 

No. 1 com.... 50 5 655@ 60 60@ 65 Pl 160 

QuaRTeRED Rep Oak— No. 3 com 20@ 21 21@ 22 21@ 22 13” & wider $140 $150 $ 
Tr cnbeosens $110@115 ca ga. wormy and SOE ota cen cea 105 120 130 
No, 1 com 60@ 65 nae No. 2 29@ 31 83@ 35 35@ 87 Saps & Sel... 80 95 110 
No. 2 com 100 48... erat ac go BD. 2 pasnese 60 65 70 

PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak— & better, ; 34 : 4 Seabed $ ss 3 HH ss 46@ 30 
| gama pale eye $100@110 $110@120 $130Q136 sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 0. 2 B....- , 

Selects ...... 70@ 75 75 80 90 95 BircH— MAPLE— 

No. 1 com 58@ 63 68 73 76 80 FAS .......--$100@110 $105@115 $110@120 FAS ....-$ 70@ 75 $ 75@ 80 $ 83@ 88 
No, 2 com 40@ 45 48 55 56 60 No. 1 common No. 1 common 

No. 3 com. 22@ 24 23@ 25 24@ 27 and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 175 and sel. ... 46@ 51 58@ 63 68@ 68 
Sound wormy. 44@ 46 57@ 60 60@ 65 No. 2 com.... 38@ 35 %88@ 40 40 2 No. 2 com.... 84@ 36 40 3s@ 40 
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PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24..-Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


Mississippi 

Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Georgia 
MET $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
SE” .cccn aa eens 39.00 42.50 51.00 
Pn  ccaeeeeeee 40.00 44.50 51.00 
Pe wen soe ewes 50.00 52.50 56.00 
BEEOGELO scceosteoee 48.00 49.50 54.00 
Re 60.00 64.00 64.00 
DEE wssaeseos 56.00 61.00 62.00 
0 =a rer rer saan 67.50 71.00 
exit alacant a. en 64.50 ay 
GE scnatesnue cee cece -00 
Pe ccveen ees 77.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
rice. 
, Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 

B&btr, ht. rift..$84.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 

B&btr, sap rift. 69.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 28.00 

B&btr. flat..... 49.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 18.00 

Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6” %x5%....$28.00 1x10” %x9%...$29.50 
1x8” %x7%.... 29.00 1x12” %x11%..$30.00 
Shortleaf Dimension, S48, %4-inch Scant, 

16-foot 


10- to 
RR ere $30.50 
Dl cvs cate’ ) ee —=EE eer 31.50 
Dan s+ebeneweds 29.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
; No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
Peete” Slesccndcres $67.00 $62.00 ee 
al SR 46.00 40.00 $28.00 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%....$31.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$32.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 32.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 33.50 
}#-inch thick, $1 more. 


Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


Oy Gaon stew ee nares oe Retina bana $40.00 
' ¥ Re re les PRC Eee 56.00 
OM ED eek OI ERE PES 65.00 


MFMA First grade........... $82.75 - $88.25 

MFMA Second grade ......... 70.75 74.25 

MFMA Third grade........... 50.75 54.25 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

c D No. 2 No. 3 

Re cceeteeeus $ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 

BEE canecbwotand 79.50 64.50 44.25 38.25 

eck leche nei a 74.50 64.50 44.25 39.25 

DE asvaweaews 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 

Sree 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 

a” and Wh. ..<s 104.50 94.50 53.25 43.25 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

DOT: «ccnesarweies $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 

pS eee 4.90 c.if.— 5.50 delivered 

Redwood Siding 

%x 6 clear heart...... Sh gl Ses worenew aiieia' ei $34.25 

eae AC I ns Sb ewe pa pw lv acalé are one 48.75 

eee QIN CG oon 56 kbc ka 0 ooo eS o weve 56.75 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Sept. 24.—TThe movement of 
poplar siding continues very fair, fine dry 





Weather being favorable to building. Prices 
remain unchanged: 

No.1 No. 2 

: FAS Select com. com. 

PO, ax bie leleneoe Mic we $50 $40 $30 $24 

5-inch aebusd seme ed 50 38 28 22 

WOO Kobi seracadend 50 35 24 20 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 27 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The northern 
Pine market is doing fairly well though the 
buying is not in large lots. Retailers as well 
as consuming plants have been running low 
on stocks, and in some items they find there 
is not much lumber to be had at either the 
mills or the wholesale yards. The result is 
that prices show a strengthening tendency. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 25.—Demand for 
eastern spruce frames has not been more 
than fair so far this month. One of the few 
large dimension mills now sawing declines 
to concede from $42 base, though purchases 
may be made elsewhere at $40 base. Inquiry 
for random lengths is quiet and some sellers 
are conciliatory. Dry boards are scarce and 
very firm although there is little buying. 
Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, 8- to 





20-foot, 8-inch and under, $40@42; 9-inch, 
$41@43; 10-inch, $42@44; 12-inch, $44@46. 
Provincial random, 2x3- and 2x4-inch, 
$33@34; 2x6- and 2x7-inch, $34; 2x8-inch, 
$37@38; 2-10-inch, $39@40. Covering boards, 
5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, DIS, $36@37; 
matched, clipped 8- to 16-foot, $37@38; 
matched, random lengths, 1x6 and 1x7-inch, 
$40; 1x8-inch, $42. Furring, 1x2-inch, $34. Lath, 
1%-inch, $6.25@6.75; 15-inch, $7.25@7.50. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Sept. 26.—Northern hardwood 
demand, while not particularly active at the 
moment, is on a fair scale. Automobile body 
people, interior finish and furniture factories 
are all buying for immediate requirements. 
Flooring plants are actively in the market 
for flooring maple, which is very strong. 
Prices on all northern hardwoods remain on 
a steady basis. The southern hardwood 
market also is strong, with prices about $3 
higher than they were 60 days ago. Oak 
flooring, though dull in Chicago, is active 
outside of the city, and prices are very strong 
due to the shortage of many popular items. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 24.—Sap gum 
FAS and No. 1 and better, plain and quartered, 
and top and A and B grades of poplar, are 
firmer, but prices are unchanged. Other woods 
are spotty, with prices a trifle softer. Buying 
is in hand to mouth lots. Oak flooring is 
moving in good lots for immediate shipment. 
Export trade is dull. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Hardwood trade 
is not showing much activity, though the 
yards are moving a fair amount for this time 
of year. The number of inquiries is large 
enough to indicate that business will be about 
normal this month. Industries report in many 
cases that they are not going to buy stock 
ahead, but it is admitted that consumers’ 
stocks are low. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 26.—Inquiries and 
orders for southern hardwoods are rather 
slowing owing to the detraction of the 
Memphis conference. Automobile body manu- 
facturers want thick elm, maple and magnolia, 
flooring concerns demand oak, and box fac- 
tories are interested in low grades. Planing 
mill demand is fair. Furniture trade is quiet. 
Inch common and better plain sap gum and 
quartered sap gum are good. Prices are up 
on quite a few items. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Sept. 24.—There has been 
improvement in the prime market generally 
of late, although demand is not strong. 
Locally there is a fairly good demand for 
sap gum, flooring oak, magnolia and ash. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 25.—The de- 
mand for certain items of hardwood continues 
good, with automobile plants important buy- 
ers. Shipments have continued active though 
interfered with by rains. All grades and 
thicknesses of magnolia, especially FAS, are 
in demand, with stocks badly broken. Call 
for thick elm and maple and FAS sap gum 
continues to improve. Red gum has main- 
tained its position. Inch sap gum was in 
larger demand and stiffer. No. 2 sap gum 
was slow. Box grades continue to move well. 
Oak, especially the white, was in fair de- 
mand. Sales of poplar have increased. All 
dry stocks are badly broken. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Sept. 26.—The demand for fir 
from retail sources is somewhat slow, but 
the condition of yard stocks would indicate 
that they will soon have to come into the 
market to replenish supplies. Prices remain 
firm. Mill stocks on the Coast are still badly 
broken, and most mills are not in position to 
fill orders as promptly as desired. Export 
volume for green clear business is very heavy. 
Cedar siding prices are firm with production 
about even with the demand. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 25.—There is a better 
tone to the fir market, with prices holding 
very firm. There are large stocks of fir on 
hand, but the wholesalers point out that there 
is scarcely more than a necessary surplus and 
they feel that an improvement in buying 
would quickly put the market in unusually 
good condition. 





It pays a mill to use SIMONDS 
Wide Band Saws because they are 
DEPENDABLE. When you get 
into a mill where the same band saw 
has to go right back on the wheels as 
soon as it has been sharpened you 
will find saw filers consider them- 
selves lucky if the saw they have to 


depend on is a SSMONDS BAND. 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 


“The Saw Makers’’ 
ESTABLISHED 1832 — FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, IIl. Lockport, N.Y. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. Seattle, Wash. 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Ont. 
New York City Portland,Ore. Vancouver, B.C. 
New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 
London, England, Montreal, Que. St. John, N. B. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 25.—Fir demand 
from middlewestern yards is holding to a good 
level, and there is a better demand from the 
Southwest. The orders generally are for mixed 
cars. Some straight cars of boards and dimen- 
sion are wanted. Prices here are reported a 
little firmer and some sales managers suggest 
the possibility of advances. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 24.—Stocks of fir 
have been brought down to levels where the 
making of shipments is not always as expedi- 
tious as it might be. A lessening of receipts 
of fir here has been accompanied by a stiffen- 
ing in quotations. As production of southern 
pine has been greatly interfered with by re- 
cent storms, torrential rains and flodds, there 
is opportunity now for marking up fir. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 24.—C finish in 
cypress is strong and in good demand and 
prices are slightly higher. Other grades of 
cypress are moving rather slowly. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 26.—Trade in yellow 
cypress is fair. Most orders are for common 
grades, and there is not much activity in 
uppers. Industrial consumers are showing 
greater interest than is the yard trade. No. 1 
is being bought by the coffin trade, and No. 2 
by glass and box concerns. Prices are un- 
changed. Demand for red cypress continues 
satisfactory. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 25.—The de- 
mand for cypress last week was the best for 
months. The call was general from agricul- 
tural sections, where good crops have stimu- 
lated buying. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Sept. 26.—Northern hemlock is 
moving freely to country yards and industrial 
plants at $3 off the Broughton list. Mill 
stocks are still in a broken condition. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 25.—Eastern and 
northern hemlock are very quiet but prices 
are firmly held due to light offerings. Clipped 
hemlock boards cannot be bought for less 
than $34. Random are so scarce that sellers 
insist on $31@32. Native hemlock mills are 
selling all their plank and dimension locally 
at firm prices. Transit offerings of western 
hemlock are still heavy and prices are weak, 
and eastern buyers refuse to place any mill 
shipment orders. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Sept. 26.—The demand for west- 
ern pines is rather slow for this season of 
the year. Local retailers are still pursuing 
a hand-to-mouth buying policy. The market 
remains firm. Sash and door factories are 
taking fair quantities of California white 
and sugar pine, and mills are accumulating 
some stock. Prices are on a firm basis. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 25.—Volume of 
western pine business continues very satisfac- 
tory, except that factory orders are falling 
off somewhat. Retailers are steadily buying 
shop, which is scarcer and very stiff. There 


is a good call for 6/4 stock, and common 
boards are in better demand. 





NEW YORK, Sept. 25.—The shortage in 
Idaho items is even more pronounced than it 
was a week ago, and mills are just as firmly 
Set as ever, apparently, against sending 
stocks into this area. The manufacturers, or 
most of them, say they are sold up and New 
Yorkers who have visited the milling centers 
report this to be true. Prices are becoming 
stronger. ; 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 25.—A firm market 
prevails in the chief items of western pines, 
though the buying is not brisk. Retailers 
state that building is not heavy enough to 
warrant buying ahead. Woodworking plants 
are taking on lumber only as it is needed, 
but will probably place a larger amount of 
business this month than in the previous 


month. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Sept. 26.—The southern pine 
market is in a strong position. Local demand 
is quiet, with orders from retail yards rather 
light, but demand from the country is rated 
as very good. Industrial trade is in good 
volume. Stocks at most of the big mills are 
on about a normal basis, but many report 
that popular items are running short. Local 
wholesalers state they are daily receiving 
telegrams from their connections advancing 
prices on this or that item which is getting 
low ‘in supply. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 26.—Most orders for 
southern pine are coming from country deal- 
ers. They are buying boards, dimension and 
shiplap. Wholesalers catering to the factory 
trade are not showing much interest in indus- 
trial items, neither is there much purchasing 
by city retail yards. Prices are unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 25.—Large export 
orders for southern pine have caused a further 
stiffening in the market, especially in timbers, 
dimension and boards. The demand from re- 
tailers in the middle West is good, and the 
South is in the market more strongly. There 
also have been more orders from eastern 
yards. Demand for finish has increased some- 
what. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Sept. 24.—Southern pine 
demand is stronger and prices are better than 
they were two weeks ago. No. 1 dimension 
and flooring, for which there is unusually 
strong demand, are unusually scarce. Ship- 
lap, 8- and 10-inch, is scarce and strong also. 
Export demand is good, but less active than 
it was a month ago, except that prime is 
in extremely heavy demand. Quotation on 
5/4 and thicker, 11 inches and up, is $94. 


CINGINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 24.—Inch No. 2 
southern pine is moving freely, with prices 
firm though unchanged. Other grades are 
spotty, retail yards being fairly well stocked. 
Finish lumber and dimension are fairly quiet, 
but end of season orders are expected. Spot 
stocks here are ample. Southern mills are 
delayed in making shipments, due to floods 
and other interruptions. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 25.—Autumn trade 
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in southern pine is opening up slowly. Local 
wholesalers are offering concessions on some 
items, but for the most part prices look about 
steady. Retail stocks are quite moderate. 
Even low figures on flooring are not stimy- 
lating much interest. Current range on 1x4. 
inch flooring, both shortleaf and longleaf: 
B&better rift, $69@81; C rift, $54@71; B&hbet. 
ter flat, $47@50. Partition is a _ shade 
easier and B&better }4-inch is now quoted 
$45.25@48. Roofers are firmer, due to ad- 
verse weather in producing districts, ship- 
ments are delayed, and $32 is low price for 
8-inch air dried. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 25.—Local de- 
mand for southern pine was quiet. The 
market was stronger because of the. steady 
reduction in mill stocks. Curtailment in 
Florida, following the hurricane, is to be 
reckoned with. The local market has fol- 
lowed the upward turn of prices somewhat 
reluctantly. Building operations here have 
slackened somewhat. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 25.—Shingle 
prices have shown no change here recently. 
The demand is not quite so good as it was, 
city yards showing very little interest. Lath 
demand holds up very well and southern pine 
are harder to get. Western pine and redwood 
mills are getting a good volume of orders and 
some fir lath are taken in mixed cars. Siding 
demand is good at country yards, but city 
demand is slow and is mostly for wide items. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Sept. 24.—Of late there 
has been an exceedingly strong demand for 
lath, at $4.25 for No. 1 and $3.50 for No. 2. 
Shingles are in poor demand at prices pre- 
vailing for several weeks. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 25.—There have been 
good receipts of eastern spruce lath of late, 
and sales have been fairly well up to them. 
Prices are stronger than they have been. 
Shingle stocks are big and there is only fair 
demand, with prices varying. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 25.—The clapboard 
trade is still quiet in the Northeast. The 
bulk of the dealing is in clapboards from the 
Coast, mostly red cedar with some redwood, 
as native white pine and eastern spruce clap- 
boards are very scarce and firm. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 25.—Most consuming 
industries are taking boxing and crating 
lumber without hesitation, appearing to find 
prices satisfactory. Some lots of boxboards 
can be picked up at modest prices, but the 
quality explains the price. Large box and 
shook interests are pressing for lower prices 
to stimulate consumption of wooden con- 
tainers, but boxboard producers have little 
surplus dry stock and generally refuse to 
concede. Round edge white pine inch box- 
boards are $27@30. 


(BRS EBEEES 


Timber Land Sales 


EAGLE RIVER, WIS., Sept. 24.—The Vilas 
Lumber Co. has bought the timber holdings 
of the Charcoal Iron Co. of America, in Michi- 
gan, just north of Winegar. A logging rail- 
road is now under construction on the tract. 
It is estimated that at least six years will be 
required to cut all of the timber. 





BREVARD, N. C., Sept. 24.—According to a 
recent announcement by Thomas H. Shipman, 
president of the Curtis Land Co., Brevard, 
that company has acquired a tract of about 
1,000 acres in this vicinity containing a con- 
siderable stand of pine timber, much of which 
is virgin, and plans starting immediately the 
development of the timber, establishing a large 
sawmill in the tract for this purpose. 


HAZARD, Ky., Sept. 24.—At Big Creek east 
of here Colwell and Noble purchased two thou- 
sand acres of timber, largely white and chest- 
nut oak, which will be opened for develop- 
ment within the next few weeks. 

John M. Burns, Kodak, Ky., purchased sev- 
eral hundred acres of timber lands in the 
Lit Car, Ky., section. At Carney Fork, the 
Carney Lumber Co., recently organized, pur- 
chased about six hundred acres of timber 
comprising all the native hardwoods, 
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